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ap he’publication of this vglume on Indian Anthropology colnscloas with the — . 
50th year of Indian indepkndence. Much water has flown down the Ganges 
ever since Sir William Jones laid down the foundation of Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1784, and.at the behest of the ‘Fatherof Indian Ethnography’ Late 
_ Rai .Bahadur Sarat Chandra] Roy, the then Vice-Chancellor Sir Ashutosh : 
Mukherjee, opened the Department of Anthropology. in Calcutta University in. 
1920. os : 


During the 1920s, while the: Indian’ Anthropology at the University level was in 
its: nascent form, the ‘Britis Social Anthropology’ and ‘American’ Cultural 
Anthropology’ had attaingd cons iderable heights: acellfecBes s 


‘Sturcturalisiy’ and M inwoski's stignalism' had by then janes 


unchallan ed control over th 6 pi sstabli ments througha 
bh’. Franz Baas and is xu 
0 “Culture! on ‘Personality’, and 


/ 


In India, the Asiatic Society] and the Departinen of ‘Anthropology, Calcutta 


University both hive alrea brate¢e their Bi-Centena and-Diwmood .. 
Jubillee Year, respective (Pho Anthropological Survey of India, bein 


argos! anthropological organiza on in-tho_world 
Golden Jubilee Year] It is, the refore, fe high time fo Y 
and achievement of Indian A thropologs . Howevg H is no th proper place to 
satiate the academic quest by Iindulgi 


The book has been primarily |written ig2meet ha lata a 


Indian Anthropology. Though}, written vith central 
syllabus _in_mind, it covers the entiré=gam 


(of Indian anthropology - 
prehistoric past- to the rescht day India Society, from the pee Fo 
Anthropology to_the history|of tribal administration. and from rom ancient indian 
social system to the contempora iriba) culture 

The book contains, interalia, jay ép-to-date and cia di 

of Indizn Anthro ious Concepts: via ZN 

@ Tribe-Caste-Continuum\c@rgat_ ang Little 
© Parochialisalion, DE@enant astel 

: been lucidly and comprehe| sively_d¢ 
‘Tribes Sch dul tcs and Q 


up-to-dila So is the present tion 
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2oLyY hi ae 9 4 den hers’ = 
y and other sociall sciences! Inxert; 


igent lay-men and 
k Choate i new horizons for them. 


, Sais desisted any temptation to write a text book-merely 
demand of the syllabus, as to them it was a n-academic exercise. 


has been taken in this volu make i atunique blend of text 


YOUR 


PaO . 
Al the same time they aCrence of Man” in 


dia een passing through re e 
critical period, T The | oferwhelming researches on applied aspects haye relegated q 
the the. fundamental pregei ies in_sgcial- cultural anthropol ogy in India, At-this ‘ 


Beriices Examination in the recent years have made greater 
On .to the. popularity of Anthropold 


By in lidia than: many of the 


opel Organizations and Departments in the country (Due to inclusion. jeacture, Meek ‘spologists engaged in teaching and research in | 
inthes aminavons,—anthropolog; has universities he eg importao On the one mae & = have” (o maintaig” - ro 
p_gtadyates of the universities. academic ‘standards! of teaching and resen pacing “themselve; tre 
ms all ugo if you happened to.tell some one thal you "i? ‘fundamental researches jo sogial- 2 ropolg oie on the other, they pe eee: 
were an ‘Anthropolo ist, he might haye,.takenLyou,. with, bewilderment, as an | . 10 take. care of the..demand_of -those students who have received no | ue 
Rt. ee - anthropological training, either atthe graduate or post graduate levél, but have . B 
~ Such: mas}. popularity - Anthropology his affected the discipline in : sitidy” the “subject fot Civil Services Examinatiof—ITo: such novices whatever a 
both:positive and negative ways. In its positite sense people in general and ‘Mmateripl,inAnthropology are provided are: usually consumed. (Therefore it is  @- 
Students in particular have tecome—aware-of-ils. imporiance and_the-role-thal nggeSsary that well that well tjained anthropologists having vast treasure of teach oi a 


: : comme. foes See ie 
anthropology: cauld. playin ameliorating. Such} human’maladies. as ethnicity, yesearch h experiences tthe university level must le. “ie 


" esionalism, communalism, racism, casteism, pdverty, illiteracy, unemployment books for those who ave never received any anthropological training earli¢a . # 
ele, : : Keeping the above view-point in mind thisuvolume is an humble Se hos to (Bs ; 


ye Pate rgetas : the general readers, students and teachers in anthropology. n anthropology. The . volume was . volume was. 

che —, sin ihe cen, aL hg that see . .lanned to be br D the ¢ eve .of the 50th year of Indian ae 3 

m —, Lo) pseu ate hil servi In ScveraLimportant. et an ¢ Owing | i cer . ‘a in the delay. in ts. cubis ; é 

ere ‘aspirants’ for the.civi servic Ss examinations: are-found:in =«§- regretted. The authors -also lnvile Comiments sean head at 
a cer 3! 


4 who.are. mostly. non-a thropologists are found. ¢ither > read 
}, ers § SO. ae ‘Gack estions. could | Id be inc be incorporated i int the next edition. 
ife-succes¢' in. Competitive ; es ge a : 


Poaching | Institutes. 


eas it is none of our. business to interfere in’ dther’ S, business, butitis feared 


February 9,1998, 


; Senate Hal} ; Vijo Shackee Sahay — 
‘Science fi Man!_in.the-long-run-would. ee Y x 
Se. oe ne isi) Cnthropclogy i is an University of Allahabad, Allahabad . _* Pradip Kumar Singh a 


D.- Fie d work is_an_inte} ral | _part_of this discipline. It 
ular ies work _9 ind_and. .-orientation to_become_an- ’ 
An anthropologist iin asoci | phenomena with comp! complete 
id with: ‘Cultural Relativity’ in‘his‘mind. Such Crash Courses" in 
sueeessful cz adidates i ‘in. f administration in 


inthropolagy 
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INDIA ae 


“AS A SOCIO-CULTURAL ENZITY: - 
ee 


~ Indian society has qlways beew pluralistic. Right from early” Vedic age to ‘the ° 


present, India has been a conglomeration of various racial, ethnic, religious, 
linguistic, social and .political groups. She has ‘faced numerous invasions, been 


’ ravaged by natural orces but she has‘never broken down.In the face .of such 


diversity in every a pect. of Indian society this existence would not. have. been 
possible without inherent unitary features. Among all the nations in the world, 
only India can boast of five thousand years of continuity in culural tradition 
India's very existenc¢ attests to the fact that there is underlying Unity i in Diversity. 


It were British who made Indian unity an issuc and raised the bogs. of deni of djsunity 
due to diversity, mainly for two reasons. Firstly; cy came from small island 

nation with nti monolithic society (one ¢ language, one one religion, one polity, 

one. Social system,.9 ood habit, one gress pattern), they genuinel Eee not 
comprehend the existence of such. a larg ¢ nation with so oory 


imprint on Indj 


-OcOeruse 


ry 
n mind th ne 
‘ ' On 0 aleih nite Wt aete, O Th iC , io DELOL 


and, therefore, they should b allowed to rule and hold India togeth, 


There are certain -basic characteristics of Indian Culture which. have served as 
infrastructural framework to: ensure its existence and continuity inspite of the” i 


ed by mighty Himalay 
‘India. in. compar. 


Geographical Nindia boundary is ng 
and Indian Oceag) Historically, Ahese vate have k 
isolation, allowing it tp develop its own-culture.: But. f 
insuperable.\Invaders and traders hay 's found their way jn. 
Tom earliest times upto the Mogha ny » and the.. 


The natural boundary ontains within 

clad miountains, mig ghty 

etc. This variation i vexoriron 
jse.to dive 


ondediying silly pavers 
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present, India has been a conglomeration of various racial, ethnic, religious, 
linguistic, social and .political groups. She has ‘faced numerous invasions, been 


’ ravaged by natural orces but she has‘never broken down.In the face .of such 
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and, therefore, they should b allowed to rule and hold India togeth, 


There are certain -basic characteristics of Indian Culture which. have served as 
infrastructural framework to: ensure its existence and continuity inspite of the” i 


ed by mighty Himalay 
‘India. in. compar. 


Geographical Nindia boundary is ng 
and Indian Oceag) Historically, Ahese vate have k 
isolation, allowing it tp develop its own-culture.: But. f 
insuperable.\Invaders and traders hay 's found their way jn. 
Tom earliest times upto the Mogha ny » and the.. 


The natural boundary ontains within 

clad miountains, mig ghty 

etc. This variation i vexoriron 
jse.to dive 


ondediying silly pavers 


Tis 
nepal All the seemingly differnet ways of life have, inter alia, the sense of 
history in common, \ ney have always | united in the face of foreig 


es pee sharing iv equal me re the taste of victory! and and defeat, of trial and 
; imate victory a people can have - by 


“assimilating. within the fold those whi came (o conquer\ them 
arr recente iy Inet hemeeeenmennennet ;* 


Not only to drive ihe Biiiish out of India, but also to repel the Chinese and Pakistani 
aggressions..the Indians displayed their characteristic nity, by forgetting their 
internal differences- -on-whick the ciemics Sad counted.upon to Lieak India 


Religion: -In the sphere of religion India achieved utmost:sucess in forging unity 


and fostering: a sense of belonging to the same stock. Indian religion is a.panacama 
of ' eve r kind t icfs richie Found an where in the 


ASAshism and nunicrous other.sects develope jus 
— and: — belief sacl all had, however; one unde ving basic philosophy. 


nce of the srastas 
_imnonta of the. soul ey ey, Karina and cebirth, Monigm, Nimaua or Moksha 
cic. 


Hindus lands apart from ki other classical 

ni, Christianity, Islam, Zoroastrianism, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Jainism etc. in-that. iti ‘any: Messiah pr*Revelation. It is an 
embodiment of -bélicfs, faith, and experiences of millions-of persons for thousand 
of: year) Ly. embodies beliefs and practices eas ta or-their variation and 


extremes[A’ Vegetarife W fer 


pee Hing ‘diving _blessi 

' sshades-of: faith: in- petween| A 
other: faiths, not by rigidity of faith, but by the flexibility o 
-flexibility'to accoinodate conflicting: ideologies and by‘its-¢ 
wived all attacks and still flourishes be 


ene ae Sl by its 
eranicg. Indian society 


tinculcates in its 


nity is sevcaeet a the: pphomniiar its f liowers ftom Kashmir 

, and. oe ‘Assam to: jing Gate ; 
pede i atid Ganges, as it 
a. The dialogues 


Indian Rewelsaeee form : 


ini the’ a 

Kamtup inthe B RVThese pilgrimag 

hues for the ultimate, bag i 
: tii his journ 
1 and: ai = unity: thatexis 

Dhe atrival’of Islam and Christianit also cou! wc: break 

cul nol be assi ilated “the $C were accepled as additional dir m. i 


! as_w Waste instill 
jn-India. - p 


and Charen 
‘There, id 


side by side. 
In ‘short, "India's religions. Unity 
adaptability of beli tachi 


Language India has. always been, mylti- lingué a eartiege Youre tim 


was the language ofthe chile ccomnion people spoke .pali. and Pra 


hundreds.of gther,tirbal groups. spoke arious dialects) As new groups ape 
into India, nymber of dialects.increased, which further ‘multiplied by, aa 
interactions , and synthesisy.. ag, well: assimilation: of tribal groups i 
fold. Persiag and Aci er udded hen Muslims came to. Indi and 
when the British ru ruledwtrdu ¢ cane, into oxi 
Hind ay : ; Be 3 
Today,. Indian constitution, secognises. 5 languages. In addition. about 500 dialects 


are spoken. These’ fall into four:Jinguist{c families-Aryan, Dravidian Ausim 
languages and dialects spoken:in-Kashmir:( 


and Tibbeto-Chingse. Broadly, 
Ladakh), weiow HimachaliPradesh;- aryana,: : Rajasthan; Gujrat, Uttar: 
Madhya P Bihar, Wes <Bengal, Assam,” ‘Coastal Orissa: and M 


belong to ) in four souhers states Of. 
Karnataka,,_ uke and Ker 


js 0 aintained. by 


Meghalay: 
do not. accu 


and $ Sed Zl y tractsh 
Bihar north ‘and west Oriss ‘north 


——* 
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ki-roti and Sarason: a-Saag," Dosa-Sambhar-ldli,. Sattu;: Dahir Chura;. inane). 


vine 
gan. ai ny the" 
Pulao, etc.,.are.no-lo ger snecils ic-to ay phakic but. a-panofnwionalféads sr! My. 


ie dan, 


1 ~ 
sft 


Similarly, Sherw 
. Of nation 
i matter of food a 


P - ‘ i ‘ 
Hewevet-Hindi, declared: 2AS the ® “official lang duage: of. Tadia ecause itis Broken 
dy the largest percentage of population}. is slowly-s et s‘still the de the d 


facto of pe language of India, being sopulsr 


Entertainment - Tra 
of classical dance and. tr 
mimicry, Ramlila 


dancers, who also 
areas in towns -wi 
Harmonium, catered: S, 
Sethas, though not, perfectly: efile was _not discouraged. | 


Iso 
called to perform at social functions such as marriage ceremovtes Cr. aa 


Male dancers’ experts in various classical school of dance. .Bharat-natyam, 
Kathakali, Odissi etc and also musicians, experts in playing Sitar, Ta 


Veena, Sarangi etc., following \ various schools, or Gharanas, 
social gatherings. ‘All these programmes Were att ded b 
consideration of ca 


bati¢s € élc, - in rural Wy A. separate gyoup of profressional. 
ulged ii ia selective. prosiitution, =e 


abehteretas 
Tos tan, 


Here again, the fundamental Indian- Snchii of cetisienss. adjustment t and 
tolerance its role. Seti Ons in wage and dit at the cultural 


Bansuri,, 


a Aeveltof-eléctoral politics {The feeling ‘fone! nes 
the*same-hation, and“of sharing‘thesame- iReritage js: 
Sotial'lifé - In sociaf lifé, the Indians have alw: 


eiaaie 


progress” ‘as an ideal: Since earliest times, th 


oh Kama & Moksha + fee pres 


s adv basicd 2 multisided’ integra 


Jp Adal of Bachata - 


Many castes and tribes} also ssiectaliondt in entertainment ‘aud performed mainly 
in rural areas. Nats,. frasi, Madari, Bahurupiya, and such, stroliers, itinerant 
caste groups provide | enlertainment a at village markets where pe Bee gale’ al large areas: 
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es pstem ies fich’i is Unique 


it aindiechizious aspects of ladian 
Fiintegration -of:priticiples -of. 
TeSouriand ‘octupation: in: 


tees fal -srtieation, péigl.. ‘reintions-iand: Karma (duty) ‘in 
< SoGakedimensi jabsdi 1on,-and-transmigra 


sbsmmade in- regional. languages ae the success zor Hindi - 
films, with ‘oe populat songs.and. musie, all over Incia-has* contributed-a iovcin 
creating an aintaining: “unity. at natio B through entertainmen When 


one travels from, Kashmir fo Tamimady,:or from aaa tg Gandhinagac,. 


will hear the-same son ing out: of loud: D 


depict a scene in Punjab, itis easily acc sept fi kal ie 
pills he is dear.té deve rthodox Hindi The I Hen. 
ie is popular-in: Taharashive. The iehsic: may pita to Assam, it 


singin Guirat. Thevery person who may declare they do not know Hindi to-a 
census official nevertheless, Sper ager espe iankt nae Sinaia ‘To 


this, now, has been, dded " 
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Sunded 
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an glorifioatign of one clement at the cost of 
: A human body 


‘Seither the number of clement, nor the divergences in structure, that are of 
2 impor tance. j 1 


nsui 
| Constituent elements, the pattern of struciuFe | India has shown that the principles 
is olsetshiner, "nO-existenicr  Thsstivity secularisth j and adaptability are necessary 
nid even most divergent sacietics firmly together in perfect peace and saawony. 
iffe ult forms — nint grated into one ‘com lete bole, and each fort 


prefers. int of view within the limitation of the 


_Maintenarice of. the whale] WRisnavec faced with conflidting ideas or warring 


* ps Indian reaction has nev vor been to exterminate them, but to incorporate 
{hem 


This is the main resson vy India has never Saced any bloody revolution- unlike 
Most westeri countrics\ Indian syste 


adjust to'the. changing: circumstances without a revolution tabilit 
2 that allowed India, almost overnight, to repudiate five thousded y years of monarchy 
and accept democracy without uny upheav ai in_a few decades it ‘has 


%. established asa mature democratic republic. 
ar WS SS ar aa eee ae 


- 
re 

Oy 
2 


ers (o<onv at all. Itis a ure "of the strength 6f Indians secularism 
though partitions on religious lines, it opted for 4 secular country and 
P i pro foca ingle is also the mata ef on wh ain political © 


ng up Hindu fanaticism have faile d t6 secure the support © 


. pacar is: ingeanad ‘in Indian‘ps eval regularly 
ormers Jike*Buddha.’ Nanak, Kabir, 
ated the oneness - 


is much ‘ 


. well.developed settled life, and als@ those whose writings are yet (0 ess 
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EVOLUTION OF INDIAN ‘CULTURE 
bu GIVILIZATION - 


Among all. the cultures and civi izations that are existing on the earth, Indian 
culture is unique in the sense that it has the oldest continuity in tradition. ‘Right 
from the earliest perlod of man’s Emergence on this planet, through all the stages 
of bio-cultural evolution, up to the present stage in the closing years of the 20th 
Century, Indian cullure has exh|bited remarkable adaptability, resilience and 
tenacity in face of ever changing] natural and cultural environment. [n this long 
past, it has had its moments of el gry as the beacon of human civiligeson as Ma : 
was out. 

In this chapter we shall get a glimpse of the evolution of Indian culture fibm 
carliest prehistoric times to the baginning of historic cra, 


SOME BASIC TERMS ; 
Before we proceed to understand {he remote past of Indian culture, it is better to 
understand some key words used j in the context of re. ; 


(a) Prehistory * Literally meaning ‘before history’ t used (9 denc 
both the times, as well as the majdr cultural events durin z ina period ic. before 
man had invented writing of any form. ; 
(b)sBrotohistoric;- The cultures who remained without writing, but still pe a 


-aré-termed protohistoric. 
(c)-Glagiatle vIn the last few hi ndeaid thousand years, the earth's’ 
a result great ice- 


England, major.parts of North Amarica,: “Siberia, Sub-Himalayan 
ihe tropics area on ponding D nessed 


and nanies are -- : 

Gunz - 6,00,000 yrs 

<(p¥Mindel_. - ~ 4,80,000 yfs. 
or hiss - 2,90, 000 


Wurin” -: "80,000 ys. 
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_ Indian Anthropology 

(a) Pleistocene + The geological time peripd » which he the emergence of Man 
“On carth, b nding with p 

“of glaciation 

Sirics (similar tool making 


. A general world 


omenclatute; The time 
period may vary from place to place. | 
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Middle 1, MOUSTERIAN 1 1$1,40,000-70,000 yrs:'B.P 
Upper a4 
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Man has been living in|India' forthe last half smiltion years and hassleft material 
remains of his handiwork, if not always his own skeleton, which areswoefully 
lacking up to about 10,000 years ago, The remains are-mostly Laces: on stone. 
Therefore the paren | is| known as farenezey 


. 


— 


. 


The.stone age is further divided into three subdivisions. They are : > Se Sine 
nis Palacotithih | - Early Stone Age : 
46) Mesolithic Middle Age 
LL Neolithic . “New ‘Stone Age 
PALAEOLITHIC CULTURE OF INDIA - 
The early stone age chvers a-long period of time and he Des is 
subdivided into three slages «Lower Palacolithic. wyiddle Ps 
Palacokithic. 
THE LOWER PALAEOLITHIC ; 
It is the eartiest periodlof human existence and continued from the end of the First | 3 
Ice Age (Gunz Glaciation) through the Second Jce Age (Mindel Glaciation) upio 
the end of Third Ice’Ape (Riss Glaciation) was a period of extreme climatic _- 
Ayctuatidn Man had (a4 with the elements as well as wild animals with’ 
uny tools made of stone, bone and wood, . : ; 
The Indian Lower Pajacolithic Cullare-outt be better understood if we take a 
suryey of the sites from where tools lave been found and considér the types of 
these tools, sechnique| employed to_ma re them, the probable functions 
that they served etc. I order to do this we devide India into three zones -- North 
India, Middle India and South India, on the basis of major tool types found: . 
NORTH INDIA {Inv ‘ 
, B. 
The most importantfopl site in North Indian t Palacdlithic | ‘ 
a small tributary of lich now lies in Caisunes Other imp 


auntra and Guler ip H.P,, Singrauli Basin is LLP__Chhotanagpur 
Bihar, Damodar Valley in West *nen Brahmani Basin, note v 
Basin in Orissa. 3 


The chief tool of this. 
See ping 100 


t To PRE x fats aa a echuigue or by 

The key sit neh Ids-tools in: pres TSF. 

coursex Bohan y Discovered £1936% 
pices OF NS Cail Caer. ep 


ee red on pe 
fate 


On Dit 


fate Ie'E 4 aa 2E518) 
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i entire Indian palacotithic, 


5 5 wi f Islamabad i 
| Stsalifzin the cas. Himalayas in the 
inahe EST) ae ey 
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eam an OM 
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DOULDER CONGLOMERATE 
ADBEVELLIAN-ACHEULIAN 


EARLY SOHANM (anc) 
Walaa ' 
S(NARBADs. ~1) INTER OLACIAL 
= TAA ST 220 
iS, LAE AE aly opel ates BASAL GRAVEL 
be i : 
| Bho mee \ Ill GLACIAL T, 12 LATE SOHAN (A) 
+ §. “VIEL, LLEPRANCHAIN fai Ri RO-DEPOSITE POTWAK SILT 
F : Ey 
= F ZOn' NAN IINTERGLACIAL : 
t - Ty 80°. PINK SILT; SAND GRAVEL 
BS. =~ VOLYED SOHAN 
> Fie weer TI “}Y GLACIAL POSTOLACIAL 
: 17) a: AN: eet sath v StXctan 
atte “\ an aN ADK aN Teil ed 
re RIVER 
3. : Pee zMIOBLE OAK AES ae 


1 (th 


s ‘can be. seen’ in the chart, sf% terraces were found, four of which yield tools 


FF This terrace, the top.most oné, is 400'\high and was made 
pee : 


uring J IInd Glacial. orice IWAf the so ere eT goo Ee 


‘Conglomerate, 
cy 2b pre to be th: 


year a , and are in very worn n-condition, The 


Transverse Section through the Sohan Valley 


“4, a 
The tools Trom this terrace, the Early Sohan, arc of various vs apd. and sizgs. Or: 
the b basis. of their state of preservation, they are divided into} three chronologic. 


series,’ The Early Sohag_Atools are“‘teSst heavily worm and deep! 
gaint The early sohan,B tools are equally pet t less.worn, whil- 

i cols’ aie 
- Found at a height of ao y train the i Sohan wate: - 


level, this terrace was sa dpring Wird d glocial phase. 4 comprised of tw. 


Gna» tool 


i. UA" 
W-UPSCPDF.og 
zi netaalss pa felture, Gvilizali ion 


Loess layer Late’ shan B: {Boh Aand Be 


aes eee of various sha 


iG 
on id|lortoi 


of 
From a a ne near, aaah 2 and cl ca vers are found in the 
isted together with non-biface of. 


same stratigsaphic context These bifade too 


Sohan, andyit makes the site unique in| the world 


‘Fourth: 


nts of 
and 


It yields wi 
H cvall 

r mo 
‘Sixth Tetrs 
recently ( 


otic Sphan A 


a 
were foundfrom this terrace. 
The Fite rrace (T’) - “This was formed during [Vth glacial phase, bieng j 
blade-like? hence equaty id with upper Palaeolithic. 
ce (T J- The lowest terrack is al a height of 20°% and crap very 
In additionaools were found from the following places, which are a part of North 


tein (9) «'This.terpace Was forthed during Illrd Interglaci 
composed of a mixture’ of pink silt, gravel and sand, at a height of 40" 40'. 
t is called Evolved. Soha tools, These are further ieee 
falocene) Tt is composed of silt and contains no tools. 
Indian Lower Palacolithic culture, be¢ause the tools types are similar to Sohan 
Valley. : : 


and is compgsed of redeposited Potwat-gravel and silt, The height is 80°. 
in, the B. They are no 
1, 


¢ near Ro par in Punjab has three terraces at a heig ht 


q ry pebble and flake gol ‘made on quarizite 


on Sirsa i 


Earfy,-Sohan rater 


~Bens!and Banganga Valley in Pj jab also nau urate md ¢ contain. 
fools” of Early Sohan-type being mainly cae rand: a0) 
Other sites are Uttar Pradesh Sin, Bihar = Faro Valley in 
Chaibasa, Nimdih_and. Changil_on the banks of Swarnarekha fist 
Chormara and Bhimbandh in Mongh pict. 
———— 

ae West ‘Bengal-Mednapore and Purulia !djsrict. 


We .Orissa-Buthabalang.:and Brahmani ‘basin, 


ele i) 


| CENTRAL INDIA 
| 


i The central‘India, as far as: ale 
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; ‘ 
2 Indian Anthropology 


Pubicsh, Gujarat and Rajasthaa, This areal exhibits ‘a mixture of pebble tools of 
chopper/chopping vuriety and and Axes| { Southern Indin. Thus, central India 


may be called a meeting ground of two maln cultural traditions- the Sohanian and 
the Madrasian. 


Key Site - The banks of Narmada river, | 


Hoshangabad. 


mirucularly between Nars mhapur_and 


Narmada Valley Rtratiornanhy 


{ (Central Indian Lower Palaeolithic) 


Deposits Sub 


Archaeology 
Divisions 


Sohan Equivalent 
Arch.” Terrace 


Holocene ° 


\ Be Upper 


Picistocene 


Black or 
Cotton-soil 
Fine Gravet | Wet | 


Microliths 


Coion-Soil 
Group : 


Small Makes 
and blades 


Evolved Ty 
Sohan ¢ 


~ ‘Pink silt Rolled Acheulian 
ee Hand axe + 
’ Cleaves Late 
Upper Gravel 
Middle Pink Clay Lats Acheulian 
Pleistocene " Hand axe + Sohzn T! 
4 Cleavers —_ J, 
ffasat cemen Abbevillian-Ach- | Pre To 
ted Grovel "{ eulisn Hand axe | Sohan aE, £ 
‘ | + Cleavers E -S 
a 
WP luvials and inter-pluvialsy OE so iateateaicamie to the glacial and = 
inter-glacial periods of Himalayan region. Ig all, six sigata have been identified 
fot De ‘Terra, who had studied Sohan Valicy, geologically and chroavlugically, so 3 
gateErated picture of Indian lower palacolithic could emerge. ae) 
er strata are divided ini jhrer gro each with two subdivisions. The rr 
#ratum is comp ypsed o! slat commthiattacere } which lies above lateriti¢ rock. |1 
was fo d dg ng IInd Pluvial period und ontains Abbetillo-Achetilian baad Ss 
axe and cleavers, and is comparable tq the Prt-Sohan industry. Abdve it lig8"pinkss fe) 
containing Late Acheulian hanii axes. These two form“the S6wer! ~A 


, subdivided into strata of gravel and pi -sil pry 
consists af Rolled Acheulian hand: 
: abe hs, 
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ylowe 
lateritic: which 4 is see sterile. Above this are ‘found layers of boulder 
and E ¢ following chart will’ex Tr damposition:of- 


Se Sh os 
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OTHER SITES IN CENTRAL ee : wf 


Bhimbetka - This is a group of wv snes sau tin socal suoais 6 
fiver in Ratsen district of M.P. One of the caves, measuring 40 x 12 x 15 Meters 
and bearing number II! F 23, is.the most important site because it was occupied te 
by the prehistoric man continuously. The eave.snilsioms’ 


Srlayseeasbatlaiahette——— 
last” ‘thteestivers™6" to’8; give late Acheulian - Joals: The cave itself was the site ~2t:. 


where tools were fe prepared due to a large percentage of waste materi 
68%) of the toraf collection. ome of the bifs 


wer TUG IS Considere yt! i isin » Cleaver. sid iim ers 

pes UEN % 
and T poikts are also s seen in The caves 2s wer. suulied in detail by VN. ae 
Mushra. Bia) 


Adamgarh - This is a site of rock-sheliers, a few kiJometers souti: of river Narmada 
in Hoshunyabad. It was excavated by R.V. Joshi. It contain About-35% choppers cm 


and_15% of hand axes and cleavers meer Ice. erectus fossil’ was ns ist 
from Hi Hathnora. 4 knfa4 Notwnads only skill demas lat 
Gujrat - Lower Palaeolithic sites are met ew almost all ri 

courses in Gujrat and Saurashira peninsula. It appears that during Bieinocens) bean 


arca was ) full of of tropical forest. Sabarmati, Mahi, Orssing and Karjan rivers are 


y 
replete With | chopper-cha pping “tools and and axés) Although clear- ~2 cul legs? 
‘Slialigraphy is not possible al many Sites, iLis gy i : 


by people who prepared early to late | 


Rajasthan = Aravalli hills in Rajasthan are the 
which Now into river Banas, which, in turn, merges wi . This area was 
extensively surveyed by VN. Mishra. Nagariand Chittorgarh are one of the richest 
sites in Indig) The tools from this area show 


a.mixiuwe of chopper chopping on o 
Pebble and Hand AXES, s. along with. cleaves, wae Senses, Presence 9 


whother i:mponant area where nearly 30 site 


* 


SOUTH INDIA a Pa tae ee : 
This area comprises Tamilnadu, Kerala, Andhra — and @ 
Maharashtra, Of inekzat has so far rites nd lower pal 
The Key Site- -Alirampakkam and Yada 

have studied this site. Here both - 


Krishaesvamy and De Tersa and Patt 
sM@atigraphy: and fiver terrhces are used to desetibe the evolution el tower 
Palacolithic culture, 


Three terraces at a height of 


similar: tools, The excavation has re 


y and 8 cs ound eh te lata | 
1éthe site tor’ compote \ 


me toe. 


cag) a S ae he APA NTOpOIOg 
is T = ae 

ee - wo 60" - . Ti 6 3 ‘ 

7 i 20 


i “Third "group, 
a 


Second sree: 


Earliset group 


— 


Laicritic bed 
Attirampakkam Geo-Cultural Chart 


Patination 


> 
S73 


" |Terraces: ' 
T nt Ne 


WIrd Group 


Surface _ No patination 


celeavers 3 all types 


No ‘laterite Staining 


Hand axes|by cylinder hammer 
technique + cleavers 


Boulder IInd Group 


‘Stained red but no 
i) .conglornerate 


pativation | 


Fine pear gnd ovate shaped 
Acheullan hand axes 


Barliest Coneep Non-Laterized Heavy 
cream coloured patination 


Laie Series 
hand Be 


+ early Acheulian - 
tep flaking 
+ Abbeviliian hand 


$f a 


. These ire most 
i : The second group is 
5 OU orca a vhs wk wotan The third group 
ie axts.and cleavers, : . ; 
The tools callected from th cheulian variety. 
tf They are thin, elongated and made on flakes. Cleavers of all types are aiso found 
fom these terrares. 


Karnataka - Kaveri, Tungbhadra and ‘Pennar are the major rivers: of Karnataka. 

i Iniaddition,: “there are numerous small Streams and rivulets which-flaw into these 

i rivers. All these waler courses are ‘full of palaeolithic tool sites} The majo: sites in 

the state are : ie ee : : 

Dp . _, (a) Kibhanhalli hoe Se 

oil (by Malprabinrmid-Ghatprabha basins. ; 
i * (¢) Anagwadi 

B 1a (d) Shorapur.doab in Gulbarga District. ~ ; 

“strat, ic context of these sites are not. very explicit, typoiugical y 

? ie 8a lower Palaeolithic tools. At Kibhanhall| FS Abbevil-:an and 

eaten Benet ntess Gleave .peenpers se well as pebble chop 


t-— 


Late Achedlian Hand axes plus 


Wo 


‘and cnopping | 
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Malpra nd: Ghatprabha are two Rribstaries of Kristen ni 
on enc of Ghaiprabhia about |15 kms. from Bagalkot, has 
quartzite, the raw! material used fo making tools in’ prehistroy. ' 
half (52%) of the tools’ are hand akes, scrapers 23% and cleavers’} 
givenUs!tivo-rare téol! sa ‘a tool 4 rith chiseleé end; andthe bier: 
point. © -, 
Andhra Pradesh - Andhra.Prad¢sh is one -of the richest centres 
Palacolithic, in fact cf taiec periods well. The major:sites are: 


(a) Banks of: ‘Gungokamma river in Kumool district 
(b) Nagarjun Konda. on rivet. Krishna 

- (c) Karempudi, on. Naguleru |river 
(d) Giddalur 


Here again, a stratigraphic division }s not available in. detail, Pebble tools are ae 
appreciable:quantily in almost all a Andhra sites: It is difficult to postulate. se 
Sohanian ‘influence so far South, the rigs that - form a sub ci : 
of the Hand-axe industry, as in Afriga,-~ : 

Nagarjunkonda is the.site occupied” by man from Lower Palaeolithic un Neolithic. 
The lower Palaeolithic too}s-Comprige pebble tools hand axes and levallois ne 
and flakes, Other sitds-also show alsimilar: eon with crude Spemeis* 
finer Acheulian hand Axces,’ 


Maharashtra -  roin. ‘avallaiae evidences it is clear that man cine whote’o 
Maharashira on the banks of Godavari, Tapi, Wainganga, Wardha, Damana 
and: ee tributaries, The important: sites are : i 
oNagIK io tee oer 
Nevasa. °° 
3. Pune 
Nasik,on the river Godavari, contains hand axes : and deine in rer 
number, Nevasa provides: hand :axcs of three ‘types. - pear-shaped, 
and rostrocarinate - cleavers, choppers, and flakes. 
the river Pravara, another locality, Chirki-Nevasa, contains no 
peculiarity because on the basis of retguchings. the sile is assigned 
period. Pune gives chopper, chopping cores and flakes but no 


Lower Palaeolithic Culture - A 


thal except wholé 
, siver banks; particularly ocky ones 


es apy India, around Ka 


major sith 
ihora on Betwalrivi 


major tools, - follow 
well marked. Ovehall, 


invIndia, 


Punjab, Mayugbhianj and Keonjhar in Orissa, Belan Valley in. UP 


For a sion 2 tine, s was elicved. that stone ape culurerisAndia did not hav. did not have 
Tamilnadu, Borivali-Kaedivaii in Bowsbay are ulso middle palaeolithic sites in 


middle and er alaeolithic st é. The latter s not yt dist clly recognized as 


ncomn A Sull, now, both India. a , eA g 
stages can be demonstrated to ha ic past though Middle palaeglithic’ Calan The climate durjag this period w : c: 
specific stratigraphic context is not-well iNlustlated. Man lived’ ang foot hills and river ‘banks §Pte tools wet ut were sf 

‘Meant to prep feels ger ones on wood and bone. The type - a toals-scraper, 


book, Point Faia 
ee ) I borer, poi olnn aight open woodlands were pestereed lo lek orest where unting 94 


would-be very- difficult. 


The tools'‘on flakd are in'a majority, so middle sisaaioens has been called rae 


culuupespNew raw ‘matcrials-and new technique were used to prepare the tools, 
‘The presnece OL® nat ielies 0 pe. @ O in ut some of them im y 
have been used t9 scrape animal skin for on also, 


L Bula 


MIDDLE PALAEOLITHIC IN INDIA = pers > 


Unlike Lower Palaeolithic, therg are few, if any. key sites: where detailed study of 
this period could be done. ‘ph, gh dhere are sites rich. in. ultural material: these 


, and a_widespread, vib ddle palaeolithic culture in 


India i is‘still eluding us. 
One of the: striking features of Middic Palacol) hie is the complete changqof riw 


90% 0 es, as com ared to Lower Palaeolithic-from 


UPPER PALAE OLITHIC IN invia 6 ad 


The-maia tools of:this:period-are( side scraped Awith many sublypes. pains wi with 
jangular cross sections, borers, and od other basically lowen-palacolithic 
iface-handaxes and cleayers and ‘chopper/chopping on-peds HD ome IP 


ashtra that Sankafia first discovered 
the stage the name of jNevasian # 


Even: whon the existence of middle Palacoliothic i in Indiw’ had Salas wohl. 
the presence of upper palacolithic was Joubtful, However, diséoveries..of blad 
and burihs, with bone tools in-many sites in Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh, first 
compelled the archaeologists to make provision alithic, Latest 


discoveries of sites from Maharushira. MadiypaDvsitesh iil UtarsPrndesh:have 


“Irwas fi Vasa on river Pravar in Mah 
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| ‘Middle: pessoliive tools in 1955. oR gay finally proved jhe of Upper palaeolithic, though it is'still recognizect 
» Tepiiurs hc ; only typa@logica “Qt sratigraphic evidences are still not very -, : 
: ee Kalegaon, Rel Pandhasi and-Surgaon.are 
‘Maha val aerate yd acbeccty ee In Andhra Pradesh, on the banks of rive alakalene Ct 
. PUAF are :tanged..or shouldered. cry Ee number of Io ut Renipunta yielding ‘upper pal 
: >) The localjties arg mayyagunta, oatmeal , Chun 
; galkot, ‘Andgwadi, Sangap ‘alu’ etc, are the major sites llacheruvu and Na Nallagundju. Of, these, the first three are extlusive 
a # toils'on jaspes\ § dic moat Poetosn palacolithic sités,|while the last two yield tools in association vith mlerolieecd® 


MA..K. M dporis that pom a rench dug at Nallagufdlu, nearly 6,090 tools,, 
Were recovered. The 6if form the -larg . ade om 
fine grained olivelgtee =P too, mis t! 


‘Nalgonda districts’ are siete 


“Yerragotdupalem is: estates site in AR, yielding supper. wil 
quite similar Bas raphically, Lypologically and chronologically.to 


wa snicfad B t eve ri le v l : : attire -~ 


y % 5 t as 
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i, Se also studied ee bone: component of-iool js.about 


GFO%. that of stone o The bona tools are scrapers (8%), perforator (40%), 


shouldered points (1 18 y, chisels (8%), barks (12%) ce 


dgurnivo todonts. as. well as faralloy antelo ic, buffa 


ng. 1 rick hat the blade and buris. fadabtry at 
“oni inta, * : y = 


"Moharashtra Near Ealisgaon) a site called Patna has been excavated by S.S. 
ae | f ur phases of upper palacglithic] A distinct 


. 


1 j “area. The tools werg made on jasper 
ay. The bladeFare-tmmed, backed, pen knife blades and Lincly 


ich whichis now a found in India, 


eMaadhyn’ ‘Pradesh. “ Bhimbetka i is in Raisen district where: nearly 700 Caves and 
rock: shelters. have: Been put. Onc-of of ther HE si yield ick. 
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nah rangesand ints into gangbtic sysiemEB 
abid}is an Upper Palacolithic’ sites ‘On Son {river also;. a site 


4 rec : 
from a survey of sites rian 6G 


io. Western: Ebrope may not be found in Ir Sie, Seamer 
on has-beciulhe apscnge.of art tradition 
ub-types of tobTs) However, the: northern’ sad eastern 
: : wer Palacolithic and. Neolithic Cultural types, 
j yesiud dseentainly yield upper palacolithic-of:a:classical type= At 2 a 
Ongito: assume that upper palacolithi tufe-is absent fram ; 


_ ‘Fully Ground Axe: 


NEOLITHIC TOOLS ¢ ~. 
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ames gave place to sm , faster games which cad i  a y requiring a 
tool kit with ligt ad_projectible 10817) us 


i 
} 
f 
{ 


i érywhere, the onget of Mesolithic is characterized by th 
a meefPH sivall and thin tools calles J Theso-woreahoul 2:6 cm. in length and 
0,5-1,5 cm. itt breadth Phough- renerical similar to Upper Palacoliths, the effort 


was made ¢ 3h ff mass, These toolawére mostl fitted: into wood one. 
jaws of laree at und used as yeep 


MIDDLE PALAEOLITHIC TOO 


4. 


; 5 OF about"rov em : 
pases. wth Phabe L corresponds to Mesolithic, The be ag 
Tho site is rich in ¢ 
housand tools and 
bdbitario iF foo 

of themsbeing I. 
microliths, 
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= On the basis of shape, two major types a microliths are ‘recounizad = 
g and errs. (ene former us> triangular, trapezoidal, and iunate.or crescent 
B. - a in Fora 8 Tools| of this period are ; ; sae 
' im) ‘ lL. detouchid blade KC ee 4 
Bs a Arbliquely blun or pen knife 
~ ; 3, \Plake-points. - : : ® 
f a; 4. Atiangle-scaleng und isocelles types ; hee se a 
erst e = 5. UPfapeze : | ; pears ey. 
a 6. Crescent or Lunate , 
pare = | 7. LMicroburin 5 e 
| S It is believed: that Honote an stvuiioad sag 1 stints * 
as | predominantly geom tric 00 ounger than the one hout it. Th sie 
. The major sites whie have ylelded Mesolithic tools foie as foll 
— ‘ H f ¢ ia 


indian aa 
«h Sims ew : : i ‘ a nes. One of = yi. SAD): (a Ree eT 
*j a béen studied in detail. The tool ypc Pl 1 Gade WIL AED 


"Both Sankalig and: have studies 


hd THe: ‘animal remains. are. idenied as cattle, byffalo, wild. boar om ataka). $B ol cpa ae tahoe studied the si 


‘wal are made mostly-0 wart, (The Wwaste-mnt he ‘site indicz 
t f 


Stlis saben Interesting seek wea Sa tools:were made al the site: itselm Pkfaliel-sided-fakes 
humansksles And lunates are the ;..,27 tools. In addition to these thie uy, 


, folded -pagkyacds: ung ticd before burial Some Mulls fie. ~ Geep vais across the 4 Saye rts oo 
_ “forehead. It -wa lier suggested tha ¢h4y might Ravelbten cannibals. Later it sites yielding microliths scattered al] over India, such 94 Ghaeoer Deal Shora pur Do ab in 
was argued that the ks may have bgen caused duc to weathering of osscus .. Kgtnataka, Nagarjun Konda. in Andhra Pradesh, Salscite island in Bomba 

: iseite Island tn. Rowse? 


: tissues. I has been dated as bein r r Agmng garh“in Madhya Pradesh; Kuchail in Orissa efc 
Radio-Carbon method. : i 
— ik ee I - olithic Culture - It is apparent. from a study of the sites in India, Ly 


= Situated on the banks of a.horse-shoe lake about 1S} afleGolittic culture was fairly’ widespredd in India M-thost sites, the ev stig 


kins, from,Pratapgarh near Allahabad, this site is ric in Mesolithic cultuge — j. ‘Wiesol ak 

. thic fro a g ithi 

a - materials. It was studied In detail by G.R. Sharma, | bs decmante aa Zee shes Phlacolithic can be techno-typologi¢al 
. ° We othes 


 Renene 4 
The. habitation at fhis site cavered an area of about 2 Ihghiadbysaentewewave of ‘people-from t 

’ floor of about S44 meters with post holes_in four cor : d . 
lie ae C43 also clear that rpgjonal differences 
ofgovironment aie and Tilwar, for 


ane Bhimbetka ive, nal group. 


es are mostl 


articular type wil was also buried with them, ¢ tool t 


ints, | males. taperes, bladed arrow- -heads, burins ete. 
siBeucd) - A site‘on the river Di : 


tation, .B irbhanpur_was discovered ‘by B.B: Lal in 195 
: tric because tra cand tran 

i = made on.milky quartz are found.* 

f° + surface. 


The site ae 
sBorerg points eorapers: 


are mostly found from the 


e- 7 from age dagideg ‘oon 
ed_g owing fags domesticated’ ca 4, 


= This Pees J-also saw (pidventio 


Bess tructi @wing complexity int 
th a eS D in'sogial 


d 
7 it. was a-period of qevo 


2 % nie A site with about 700 ca 
a studied by V.N.. Mishra’ Sotto Bhimbetka is‘famous:beceu: ibwas:oocu ed: 
. One of its c i 
mike -_ sites in Central: and;Sou 
is figst: ac during Mesoli } i : 


and points. In Indi 
because. of, lack. of spe hic base, B tadabiog, 


perio gama ¢ feat d ; ee s€ per begins with 
: not found hers ¢ i <P ia : s u : 
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\ En 3 
ther \On a rely -lechnolog ical. basif a Neolithic is characterized by the 


Presence of: 


(c). "Pally, ground tools - sap ny 
(hat were found are tan ° % 
In addition, grinding stones having smooth eprelsions a 4 


\ Aen: Ver of where € ever ote or all o heke o ny site it is taken to be 


c. Piel as the term denotes was the first relatively permanent 


= pattern Where people used { hatural pits so ive xT b4Y lived on the floor 
Tm d the mo h'o pi 


With thata eu covering resting On post-holes 


rev 


by grinding-axes, adzes eic, and ns und Iiuiiers were also tou 
Pottery - Nearly $3% of the potsherd collected front Deojali Hediapesllia d- 


impressed with unty a few of them.well-fired. A few appear wo be made on wheels, 
Uz ¢ remains of MW is another identifying evidence The potsherds show a “Dwelling - We have no evidente as \ form BeojatiHading abouttheiccesidence 
fedsual evolution from hand-made unfired o wheel-made an done pattern, Iyfithier pils.qor remains-oFhedhave been found. 


Chirand (Bihar) - Aj the Coofluence ORG ver ERICH Gangs teat Chhapra 


| We shall now visit the 4 ithic si -For Neglihic India has been divided 
5 in Bihar a fairly well deyeloped Neolithic d. Unlike — . 


-into three zones. 
: Me Northern India is sotcahilleste-buteljaasinatiuaiabsolaings- 
hee ers India iking feature of Chirand is its large percentage of tools made 
- South-Central India ese include picks, chisels, needle, awl, drill and scrapers. 


osha 


a. Northern India - The most important Neolithic site in North India is Burzahom. They did no er stone “tools although many groutid é 
This, along with Gulfkral and Martand gives s a fairly good idea of the Neolithic celts are found. Their] khowledge ofCultivati nib charred. g 


grains of paddy-husk} wheat and moong. Rag tee ha kid 3" 


iife, Situated j n Jhelum nea 1 othe si nve been dated to aroun 


2 aby Radio- Carbon Meth Method, It appeprs that people in Kashmir were still Dwelling - The Neoljthic inhabitants of Chiran¥ lived in_cit huts of about #h 
yi olithi hen th ppan civilization was. al its-peak in the South- 2m in:diameter, set clbse to-one ano S aralln uke made alsin sie} 1 


a Shin Roe . ; is : plastered over with mud on both sides. "The floors were pavetl and ‘the roofs were!  @ 


welling pits heen found sofar\The largest one measures probably cOnical and| thatched - 


( alae kai 57 aociess a aul be bas Lis about 4 meters deep. People ; Pottery - The pols and pans denis ule ity of form and. fine gst ah 
and cooked on the floars of these pil were cul along one wall to finish (Pots with wide‘or-narrow mouth, bowls with stand, Ii wis etc, are‘ 
facilitate entry, The preserice pfkitchen withig the piris shown by ash and charcoal the main types) The pots Beers with post-firing other paint, and A 

ie hen was_also the ¢ of burning lof roo &strTive post holes were whe § 
une around one of the? , Suggesting rep ated repairs.. cs iculiarijy of Chirand is the presence of terracotta: ‘figurines , obuilailt ue ee 
As already stated Meese haracteristic feature of Neolithic are z Béneles of terracotta and bones aj o found. The sera k 
—— ss aa Pe wart, For @ 
4 fnace-hegds ete:. The majn spats. _ rae and — Koldihwa U.P.) - 's uated nea Allahabad, this Site 
a eae essel is the best example yield fe oldest-rsmai 


A 
A 
\ 
x 


seco eel ae it WZ ; 


ganna with hog:im 


do estication of animal 


. 24 Iindian“Anthropology 
© pol sherds of red colour. The tools include 


; but these are much smaller in size, 
* South Indian Neolithic - 


As in caclies cultural slage Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka’ are his 


Tekkalkota, Betihmagiri,.Saf'zankallu and Hallur'in Kagnataka :.PikTihal ind 
rjunkonda in Andhra Pradesh « and Pfiyampalli in Tamil Nadu are the best 
known sites. We shall discuss the best-studicd sites in detail. 


E RRR TRY. Sityated i in farrier pies 9 
re ull, and dated about | n_method, 
eas" 


the site is a granite 


Dwelling Wificteen huts were found at this site, These sho’ variation In Structyre,* 


Burial - Mostly the 
an urn was also foun ' 


ie . Pettery - The pottery is predominantly hand- -made,, ‘but well fire and coloured, 


Grey, esa and Buff colours sits 


were al §0 made. They were usud¥ly“decorated by: painting after firing, incision, 
ae Tustication and perforation. 


Tock Axes, adzes, pointed tools, c ineh Querns, “Mace-hdad or ring-stones stones are 
the ‘major tool types, The axes = in length and thickness, es oT of many 
sub types, 


Be. Art-These ibis i Uiias wook gs eclcauin They pele bruit 
and etched ths rocks.. Various rock surfaces which are not exposed to sun or rain 
have been painted in red ochre. The je or lig ong 


Other siles in South India also exhibit similar traits. It is evident that Sauth India 
did-have-a flourishing Neclithic culture. 


Neolithic Cultuire - A survey of Neolithic si 


in India show Of whole of India 


7 “dwelling Or over ground huts make it clear that nomadic sod ad ended and; peaple 
had started living at one placeon a permanent ” 
to’ the, fact that cutting ‘of trees and iba gia 


Ld » 
\béenibronze: aa a_part of culture, 


: i “Download all'form = 


and(chi ace- ° 


Although all shape, some are ree |stan A 
wattle and-daub, while others are [ . The 

diameter of the huts was about 3 to 5 metgss, The floor. as paved and coated 

with lime. 


Se Roem 


was inhabited: by:people during this -age.’. her welling: structuras.- whether ipit = 
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“PROTO -HISTORIC CULTURE: OF-INDIA 
INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION (IVC) 


of India was going thrpugh stone; Age, an advanced civilization 
estern frontier, 


provided the base for the cvolutioh of ¢ ion i Q i 
its najor ributaries - the rivers of Punjab. It is also called Harappan ‘Civ ation. 
Time, Period - Earlier time period suggested for this civilization was Set 21g 
2750 BC. Now it is generally accepted that Indus Valley civilization’ 

between 2500-1500 BC with its pgak period ranging between 2250-1750 BC. 2250. 


Extent - The IVC was very extens}ve geographically. From A 

Northeast of Delhi) in the casl_to| Sutkagen on: Saar 
~ South-West, and from river Chenab in the North to Lot n 

thy area covered was about 1.5 om 


Paki pioday and much meet = he gusdialiaes 
Mesopota) 


Major Cities - Over 250siles o 


were major cities. These are : 


civilizations in Egy 


Bem Cr 


- wre aay 


Ravi, in Pakistan 
Dare on the right bank of river Indus and. bea L253 
ee: dn |Pakistan. ‘ zs Ae 
iH -on- the bank of: now. dried 


Ganganagar ‘district (Rlajasthan) in India, ~ = 


oY Chanhudaro] about.145 kms. south of Mohan-jo-Daro -on;the le 
bank of Indus in- Pakistan, - ‘ . 
0, On the Left hank of Ladin 


p river Saraswi 


"8 


bhan-jo-D 


eV Kot Dijij opposite 
Pakistan, ~ 

: (o/ [Cot] vin ‘Sabarmati délta near Gulf-of Gui a. 

Town Planning < All the major ities of TVC, though ‘situated wid 

kilometers = each ther bibit 9 Kable similarities in town 

won atl laa, 806 
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26. indidROMh 


jor to many ‘modern’ towns, 


_inipressive drainage system, fae sups 
Pes ad 
“There were no stone, buildings \urnt-bricktwas the only ‘building material. It is 


remarkable thatgmlity and size of the bricks was same throughout the IVC, 
Suggesting some central contol avar standatds. The houses varied in size but the 
~ plan was the same, vA Ooms O scp into c¢htral square court ards, Many prounes 
were two d. ho bpA row of two oomed cottages-of 
out-20' x 12' have: als been aanerere bo ohan-jo-Daro_and-Harappa, 
and was probabl meant eant for working class peop ble. ; 


mene buidlings have also been excav4 ted, OF these, The Great at Bath in the 
cit él area at Mohanjodaro, measures 39 |x 23 x ‘g feet. (this brick siructuse, 
bottom in north and uth, may have been sed for 


which had steo 


cading tot 


of the Great Bath, there was_a f ‘of 150 x 75. “eet The 
ds at Mohanajo-daro meas 1230 x 80 feet ‘and ma Rave been a 
Palace. pif granary'of Harappa.was-are dd-inawo-rows.of six,.gach.m 

) These granaries were, offed by grain tnx, dnd, in the 

money. represented wealth, 

f ockyard In Lothal, ouisks -|size harbour has been 

Be ular basin of about 2143 netres Was excayaled, rrdalited Gendt 
walls of burnt bricks} I supposed to be an inland dock built:away ‘from 
we tfectly vertica of the basin may ha 


sea to avoid silting. 

to allow the ships to come: tight up to theledge-of bart] Gerstin ) £: 

hgwever, Claims. that it was nota dock but ja fresh-water tank. rarities 5: 

‘water or irrigation.) fake part 

Agriculture - The annual inundations of Indussanu other rivers brought: ‘fertile | 

alluvial soil and spread it-on the plains. Koredver, denser vegetation in those tj 
s-also caused more rainfall than today «plai were sowed after | 


Rel 
feos water. receded in November and 


ds were 


abbi-crops |i * iN 
Thegfict 9 tivation ils cons icuously:: absent 
pojod amo nt-of ba 


crops were, 9 
¢ latter for: edible oil. 

poms ‘ 
xeept:in Lothal. Banwalth ded 
e first to grow oslo 


aie is" apparent thawsdefappan villas 

“ arge ny ber.of p ople in towns - 

They Aig granaries in all major. cities alsoin 
‘of animals - Alongwith agtt 
tised. Althost all the‘animals found id 


nclude-caltle,’ buffalo, ‘goat, ‘pig dba dap. ‘ait 


1 
ag all igrm = wy. /UPSEPDE AME Indian Cute & 


| 


- models: of a » iby 


: Civilzaion. i : y > id 


JGephant nd Finoceros were also known to seinen 
The bullock and ass ies were the beusts of burde 1 se was notin regular 


use. 


TechnologyGgthe. IVC people used both stone « stone and bronze.for 
implements. Bronze; sa mixture of copper ‘copper and. umepAile they could get coppe ile the could get cop 
heirs inn must have been brow ztit from eibrodgit Coat eee 


ang weapons - axe, Saw, Kite, Spear - many ornamenital jewellary are also found, 
is evident that bronzesmiths must have been very busy} Sa 
| 
Some piaces were centres of specialized industrial production. Chanhudaro in 
Sindh and Nageshwar is Gujrat were associated with stonebead HRS Go : 
with sea-shell items, Ganeshwat i in Rajasthan ma €r-bronze items] (Pate 


was_uniformly. 
manufacture was also | 


a A food grains for metal and gther aa ects, They hd solidwheels and 


may have used bullock or transport. Dasdoc ard at Lothal SUppesiesce 3 
trade also. : 


Craft - Thotgh | thet architecture-was drab arid insipid, ihiewtcid 
no paintings, they ex¢elléd in smallar things-- orna rents, scals, fi igurines, ima 


ae, 
-e 


4 


>. 


etc, Gald..silygrborgze, terracatta, sandstone, steatite vere: Se raw. materiul fo A 
these crafty d was.used to e beads, brooches, pendants, ela isiaueb a 
this “metal is not as common as silver 

Ke seal engravings, \particularly o ee s, wasvery realistic, me ¢ 
AS the figurines the erracota, a sale. uy, te “sind. a. 

relle ofp j-dancing ein" are noteworthy. it ‘s j shy g 

“ae e-unda i ing her left-arm 
her-ri he hand barchip ¢Her po: iin pert and provocati ue & 
@dardod-nran is: suposed ta he 9 1_ptiest: “They ‘also made verzenatialistic $ 


“monkty $ and squirrels, 26.) 
were also’ particularly s killed in carpentry, havin 


Ad to. acm the dust to pw. “from. the et. 


i : Sig ese, he tndian RaKt mga aly or Api 


Culture & Civilization: 


head dress, ‘upper part pvered only by many necklaces and the lower part with difheexcavations do.not indichte any large scale, vis! cat 
small skirts-have been found. Ii is believed that it repr sents Mather Goddess. “ich must necessarily follow When a thousand year old civil 
specially a of them shows bryo “A proup of hugdled skeleton i cant oa 
A seal depicts sitting in yoga posture, wearing nothing but bangles tova large scp 


uilization, ‘ever 


and necklaces, and: pula huis rong aC ss Bei is aytavndad La 
s fect. disappears completely by 1600)B.C. 


b buffalo, «sine ane 


Flpods - The civilization thrived on annual floods which hel 
Be core suggested that there was a sudden plifia 
(959 near the mouth of Industin ng paps of 2nd millenp p B,C, which which 
aused permanent flood in thelvalicy. _drowoiy cat sivilization, This, 4s, i is 
highTy conjectural. -.;. 
Desertification.» Yet another theo (Fairservice, 1967) attributes the:la ge. ‘scale 
eforestation and consoquent desertification, to _be the cause 0 


NE ng 
ila The thriving brick ndustry ee have required a colossal amount of. 
30 have been cleared for agriculture. 
i \ 


uw oe 


In many sea 
>: was ulso an object of reverence. These 


com 


pu ictieaS point to a fertility cult 
re. [The senge of temples and temple 


eardhat-they did not write lox 
elgraved on scgls, pottery terracotta cle 
Pairservice (1992) and Parpola (1986) thougti u ipt is Proto- Dravidian 

ie'Rao (1963) thinks it is related to Sanskrit and other Indo-Aryan languages 
Recently computer has been used to deciph G concluded that itis 


not connecicc| to any known script Goshi and Parpola, 1987). 


End =As Basham: remarks, “the-most striking feature of the (IVE) culture was its 
extreme, ‘ conservatism” (1981, 16). Fog afta hound yeas pie as 
dife style changes}. The same hous ihe aang town plan, the same seals a 

- figurines, even the same size and s . In coptrast, jts cee 

was sudden, Many theorits have sors “= forward to explain hee 

_ Aryan, ‘invasion: The remains of the IVC do ot.show: that.thoy were warriors of 
¢ ‘any dianding - the weapons‘of offence and defence are.lac The Aryans, whose 
v arrival almost coincide with the end of Harappans rse-riding warriors. It 
ested that Aryans overthrew t reat. civilization and established their 
" Loawn culture In the same-ai in fear of Invasion is 


; thesehaos and confusisn exhibited in he las.ohase, When the outlying 
villages were: conquered by the invaders, the people fled as ‘refugees and took 


bi in- tn -RU rse = Ti is cc eng gg ar Ue aa 
civilization was not. Angus ang i st ibutaries, but, Ghaggar-Hakra river ified * 


‘bigger. It is also proposed tha lating that. period, Sullej: flowed. into, ; 
Hakra_and not Indus fol Sigin has fiven. many peo- appa = ¥4 


earli icr course of sutlez 


Similarly, ‘Surajbhan_ (1972) suggested + 
Ghaggar-Hukra instead of present da 
of Yamuna, along which many iles are located, particu! 
ere is total absence. of sites| along Sutlej ‘exceplits upp 
-;Harappan, stage).“Fhese.are als absent along _Yamung ;but-are: prese 
eastern tributaries, as also along| the supposed westerm COUsse Of Fein 
Ghaggear-Hgkra. fi vas 

Thus there i sufficient eviderlce that Ghag ger: dakaaee. fed 
Yamuna. Their late deviation tpwards Indus: “and Ganges respec! 
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shelter in. ihe cities of Hurappa and Mohan jo Daro. % rf | Ghagger - Hakra, causing 
"AL ‘Mohan-jo-Daro large roums were divided into smaller ones, and mansions iFibutaries of Yamuna... 


potter's -kilns we built. within the cin: boundaries,.and one Migration: > Teappearsithat, all 
? : was “no loriger maintained. Hoards of An:eoonon a 
i law and ord order of.in: yasi on from 


d-and one of 


! 
30 indiait Anthropology => 


_sasemblanice to.these Hasappans.i 


Vedic and;Post Vedic. Beginnings of Indian divilization = The Aryangé Fcame to 
India . but in. oups of related trib involving 
centuries: Txy had tame i 8, light chariois withSpoked 


wheels. They were pastoral nomads, practising liule agriculture, and well versed 
in-warfare. They settled in 


sig they ca 
and Yamuna, They compo fymns in n praise of heir eir gods in a ‘Very advanced 
poetic technique, and sung. . . These hymns were so 
"sacred {hat they were handed down nonly by oral tradition {hrough a select few 
and not written until well into the Ceniation era\A collection of earliest of these 
hymns, L the chief knowled ¢ of this period Vague. 
: ; i ‘\History of India, in 
true ‘'s began with Rigveda. The eady| vedils_perind is supposed to bast 
cen 1600.B.C, -1000 B.C, 
‘The early’ Aryans took possession of he..Sapta indhava, (land of seven rivers) - 
bs, they came into conflict wi 
i Lf manyteferences in da 
of how rr their war god, destro ed he chemies and fortresses 
_ Tguig ghi great inter-tribal wars among themselyes, t6 eSiablish thei y 
Ane’ of the earliest such wars,.between the clan bf Bharar'ind‘a confedracy of of ten 
Kings was_won-by. Abaratand India got the nanje of Bharatvarshe after hit) But 
inspli@ of this rivalry among themselves, there was sense of solldariwagainsta. 
i the » Dasgs or Dasyus - who are described as.dack, bull - lipped, 
snub - nosed Worshippers « of phallus, in whose. esiruction. Arian look. pacar 


delight. 
Rig Vedic Arailor acti bd a idee “hey were 


Economy’: Though: 
‘basically pastoralists, cow being their'main ‘domesticated animal: In fact'cow is 
referred:to so many times, and in so many contexts/'that its real importance is 
“outlined: She: was'not only a source of milk and-dairy: products, but-an-object of 
gift;aimedium of exchange, a form ‘of wealth, Wars were. also ie tN for the 
sion for cow but at this stage, she was|not sacred. (Beef was offered to w. cred t 
© + acxromnel weaving,-chariot-making, Copper or, born y, leather wark, 
carpentry‘etc. were. important carfts} Al tars ache ean wert nol iGity- 
dwellers: Land, in terms ‘of te nimpa 
Polity oe moat or tribal chief) ruled over his p ople (dena) and'rot any 
anapada ‘It: was_Only 4 ~enidint and:post 
Rajyds or | tails (Kingdom or siatel:necome 
‘butthad wo"deferto 


ars; hearted the 


Ory. Wa 
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fourth class come into beinz and the much publizis 


lished TA 4ti@ Ripe Vedic: 


ere 


isigdd Varin 


a(Gacchal family formed the- nucleus 


\V: \m atiached great importance to the bicth. of a son- som ch : 
=| widow was i a 


status of woman 
was established-though man 
women are seen, + Pies a 
Religton - The anthropomorphisation of natural forces, and: their. worshipras, gods § 
or Deva was at the root Gf Aryan religion. The sa the Gpd.nt 

Wanand God:afsRaitis AgA(GHeor ne), ‘Surya: (the, Sun), Marutisthe,God.of g 
winds and storms) \and Prithvi:(the:Geddess earth) and also: Bape . 
"Usha etc., were tht other gods and og xe 


(Fragen to these-pous by signing. hy¢ 
al the centre 0 als of A 
Frain’ were requi a 
sacrifices could be b 
Wihese s ‘ 


@ 
Zz 


s in.ihei 


for. spiciyal-adv ae eee 
sete Phase - The period between the end a. Rig il pheie a ine ; 
adven uddhism nism 0 B; 


and 


Aryansb 
: Madhya Pradesh ' 
“Juxuriant forests’ ¥ 
i ’ Vedic: phase Peer started ‘mi atin 
: the land of might kingdoms. 


Atharva ede were compiled du i 
. The-a hacology also b 
ade during shi period iP 


panishgg bs-us considerab 


POW) wef 


‘ hata ttt " = 
nning oO ‘seasoy 


‘and’ cater as’ developed. 


\At least four big kingdoms came into being. | 


3 TR. a Sy % . ets oo a 
Boos = Sof iat els : 


| 
a ‘thee; wheat bacame the elibey exep. i 
(o.be offered ai rituals.dron-smeltin 
g-and.iron.works assumed greater importance, 
- thavghosoppet and bronze continued to be vused\ Weaving. carpentry, palicry, 
: er-works ited further and tapid dev jt is significant tha: 


‘ Linon. Consequently, geffeultural output could not 
ave Been usin No urbanization’ Was possible. | 


— . The powers s 


he king increndedicgnaidovati 4 


i, whiic 


al identity was merged with (erritoriali 


; ak territory:-known by the: ruling tribe: The ghief priest; Who was also the hier 


advjsor to ‘the: king; commander of acmy, ~ heitappactntor wueraj and few 


other inféential ‘persons were 


1 
‘existence of. standing army) The ki id to depend upon Kribal units at the time 
of war for army: ‘Still Resteady- incomesthreugh Jaxation, in contrast: sto-earlier 


a: fveluntary trib : offeringsiablowed him: tovinerease his entourage. 
Anew class of officers, or courtiers, called Rasnis (Jewels) came into being who 
‘may: cha c" been i in #harge of aces portfolios. | 


sort ofeldGs.alliahce hetviecn Rraboain 
th praised and d éath other, and en joved 
full power and prestige at the é: ¢xpense of Vaishyas and Shudras. 


(a): Kuru-Panchal - between Ganga and Yamuna with capital at 


Hastinapur, north of Mcerut, and_related t, 


‘nae (b) Kosala- Tn the-anga- Gomati_ doab with capital at_ Ayodhya, and 
‘Ag ‘related.to the epic Ramayana. | 

(cy “Kashi - East of Kosala, up 19 river Saryu: cofnpsi sing delet Jey 
Eastern U.P. 

(d) Videha - The north Bihar, the Mithila, ruled] by Janak, father-in- 
“flaw of Lord Rama. 

_ Social organization - «The four fgld varna order had crystallized during this period. 
~ Brahmin's. superiority in social and religious life was established. "Their powet 
check pver the k 


abyas ‘formed the majority : and were engaged in agricultute - al ae" paid 
iiichinse rules were ¢ formalized, Borrarendogam sas ‘pr eeeereretny 


_ was eed but hypogamy was looked down upg» 
p pared to the Rig-vedic perio® 
ist sed. Earliest reference of Sati is found 


- ee ee eeE ee 


EE all form 


AA cw _yajnas*were conceived, in 


xing Cattle were slaughtered in large 
malt 4ods-6F Re: Vedki'Indra-and Agni, were relegated to backgrsundinilis. 


Vishhile® d Ritdta (th three triumvirate of. later: Hinduism)-caine-to. 
the*fc fo be made as per fixed-formulae and suttered.- s 
LYOFGS, USS ritetreeese uppoded to have magical powers. nase md Y 
consecration) and As eae, hérse sacrifice) yajnas.are mentioned as resorted 
(o_by kings 19 insrance uitie powars and prestige, Se 


cost) 


Towards the-end of this period, howevel 


cult of sacrifices. Insigad of blindly ows 
ofthe Brabmins, » frit of enquiry] quest 


The idea ‘of Anmadsel and’ its r¢lationship’ 
SRidoaBEatheen C oftenguey! 
Inspite of these development, therel 


were in vogue,(ygwfh both w. 
couple of centuries Jatgr. These may ace developed ‘ines 
As“for vedic period Bs amt declpres. 

VE period © 2 Vedic. literature ame Indian life. 


take the direction, which-it:has fo}lowed ever since. “ 

its kings growing in power, its, Ariests arrogating to themselves ever Sreaisr: 

privileges, and itg_re outlodk rapidly changing. marks the beginning of 

the great period of Ind ° n_of her society, réligion, 
i (Basham, 


; ch 
literature and art graduall assumdd omething of its presen 
1981, 44). 
CONTRIBUTION OF: TRIBAL CULTURE: 


The tp Ka] cultures of India contrib snourmo 


Sy : 
Culture and civilization, ‘Today, weffiefly due to politics on ; 
and non-tribal culture are viewed in|two water-tighcomparimess Semeschna 
cultures as the indigenou: 


also intentionally Gist he ribald i Indie 
als, -as-alien cullure. AS: a result, i pre 


hat of the-non 


found. 
Historically, Gtas believed that the| Aryans 
eriod itis also inte preted that they) Q 


QO the cvo olution o an \dii 


no-poli movemep 


well,; are..the 9¢ 
that with the spt 


ae mbed too 


nang peninsula 


Indian Anthropology 


¢ tribal and non-tribal:population 
adds Some tribal -groups (especially 


to be hoes the aboriginal inhabitants, and thereby, 
absolute economic and politicat-right oyer..the: land The question arises 


7 ¢. tribals alone are the indigenous population-of India, then where do the 


bi Balcbelons to? 5 


aide of fi faci if We examine’: a a usiof Indian ‘culture 
m inutely answetof_any such problem become very casy and apparent. 


The Indian aie and ciyjHzation is a produdi of amalgamation xf Aryan and 
wibal wraditi ‘ons. It is neit er exclusively Aryan, nor tribal. It is true that during 

: . <LI GET ae 
the early Vedic period the Aryans not only-invatied'the people but their cu 


welh ye reflected i in a number of instances. Fot cxamplethé non- Aryans revered 


serpents. In the early Vedas we find hatred of Aryans against serpents. It was to 


the extent that some Aryan kings organised 44, vas. fog the extermination apd 
complete annhilation of the spec However in nthe eer Vedas up Lind ans 
ence and worship i in favour of snake It clearly shows’ : 

culis of the nou-Aryans were earlier rejected and digested b the x ans. "But 


$6n the interaction among jhem ed into burrowing of each other's culucl 
traits. Consequently th Avon-Aryan traditions] which were earlier hated: by the 


Aryans were later, reverted and incorporated in i own traditions. The Brahminal 
induism is thus a product of Aryan and non-Aryan (Tribal) traditions. 


The above hypothesis i is supported by yet another example of aPan-Indian Hindu 
Pant on i.e., Lord Shiya, Lord Shiva is worshipped (hrougha 0 d 
breadth o om. Kashmir to Cape Gimorin and fram Gujrat to Assan 7 
i a non- Aryan God is-beyond any doubt, There is no mention of,him in 

Rig Veda. On the contrary, we find evidences df Proto:type of Shiva in the Indus 
Valley Civilization, And-above all there is no tr{bal group in [India worth the name 
which. does.not revere and worship Lord Shiva in one form or another with one 
name or anothe Ke~oncept of Mahadeva among all the central Indian tribes j is 
a > the above hypotheSig. 5 ese 

amine many-other-clements of angient Indian,civilization and culture 


ind imilar conclusions that the: contem: prary' ‘Brahiminal Hinduism is the 
an, 1. tribal |traditions. I_safely leads toxthe. 


res. hawe.enaunrfo cee aaeces to the | the evolution 


i culture and-civilization. , 


— 


“*< 


end 
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| eee Chapter 3 . 2 aaa = 
f DEMOBRAPHIC PROFILE OF INDIA | 


Homo sapiens did not evolye.in Indian sub-continent. Therefore’ the: poner in. 
India came from outside. Indian history is ‘replete’ with instances that: different 
waves of people rk to India at different time periods, ee ¥ 


The discovery. of sa tools in Itidia suggests that Man has been living here. 
since earliest palacolithic period, though lack of fossil evidence makes it difficult 
to ascertain their pipseal attributes, The uncertainty persists even in‘the case of | 
Indus, valley civilization, But it is certain that they were not the first group to 
enter India, Itis only) after the arrival’ of'Aryans and beginning of historical phase, 
that we are better informed-of the people, their races, religion etc, who came in 
successive waves, The Khyber pass in North West Himalayas has provided gateway 
to India in the past. S did the Myanmar border in the North:East, In compara , 
recent times the seu has also provided entry. 4 


The immigration of gople. from different ethnic backgrounds, their settlement in 
various parts of Indid’and- later moveménts within the country along river Valley 
routes has resulted in continual process of redistribution of population and ethnic 
intermixing. As new waves of i immigrants came, usually with batter technology, © 
the earlicr groups wére pushed out of river basins and valleys and. pressed. into 
inaccessible hilly tracts unsuitable for cultivation on ‘large scale. It is in these,. 
comparatively isolated areas that the earliest racial groups have survived till today, 
These groups are racially ‘pure’ and culturally ‘primitive 'and are known | as iribes.. 


The people of the rest of India underwent much intermixture-both racially and - 

culturally and present a hybrid population. These exhibit a bewildering variety of & 
race, caste, religion, language, art, customs cte., whose separate origins.cannot. 
be found out now. - : " 


RACIAL ELEMENTS AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION - ; @ 


On the basis of staturi and, build of body, | colour of skin, form ot head, face, nose 
tips; forehead, and.c lour, and form of eyes and hair as well as blood | groups, | the fi. 
pe. of India have been n divided in into Fase a groups. : ; ms 


ro Guba s classifi tion is most eas who proposed a: asix group cate , 
plements. in Indian popsition), Te are, 


. 1 
Jj. Negritos 
2, Prowo-Austroloids 
3. “Mongoloids 
(i) Palaeo-Mongoloids 
(a) T.ong-headed tyne + 
_ (b) Broad-headed type © 
(ii) Tibbeto-Meongoloids y. 
"4. Mediterraneans : ; fi) - 
(i) Palaeo-Mediterraneans 
(ii) Mediterraneans 
- (i) Oriental sub type of Mediterrancans 
* $. Western Brachycephals’ 
: (i) Alpinoids : 
* + (ii) Dinarics 
tii) Armenoids © 
6. Nordics’ 
Of these, the first three are mainly indentified as tribal groups. The first ‘wo 
Negrito and Australoid-betong to the Negroid Great Race, |while the last three to 
Caucasoid Great Race, or Eurasian Race. | ' 


{ 


(1). Tie Negrito are characterized by short-stature (almost dwarfish) slightly | 


-protruding jaws, woolly hair, bylbous:fgrehead, broad and flat nose. They belong 
to‘one of the oldest racial stocks in the world and, consequently supposed to be 
thé earliest inhabitants of India. However, their limited distribution makes it 
+ doubtful’ At present, they are only represented by Kadar and Puliyans of South 
- India ‘andthe tribes of Andaman Islarids,, eciied 


ur, straight-and stiff hair, scanty and-late developed, hair. Originating 


are further differentiated into broadhepded and longheaded 
They mostly belong to Assam and Indo-Myanmaf border. The Tibbeto- 
rare.supposed 10 have come from Tibbet arnd:are inhabiting Bhutan 


aneans originated in West Asia and eo in different waves 
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came to Ihdia via North East imalayan passes and — 


| 
i 
| 
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‘The! Paleo -Meditérraneans| were actually’the first to introduce*épr 


“CED, Bt 


eco 


t 
groups-Palaco-Mediterraneans, 
=r ~ ‘, 


villages:in N.W.'India. “They |were ‘broad-headed, ‘dark-skinned, “and##Hédiim- 
statured. They were pushed into Central and South India by latertim@nigrants, — 
They form the major pert off the present day+South- Indian population...The 
mainstream. of the Mediterrangan stock which came-to India.aJlitleglater than 
the. .Palaeo-Mediteraneans,-w¢re the architects of Jadus Valley. ‘ili ation, ioe 
alongwith proto:Australoids, and introduced bronze-in India. They;ywere Jatct — 
pushed into Ganges plains to the East and beyond Vindhyas to,the South, They — 
form the bulk of so called Hqrijans. or Scheduled. Castes of North India. The 
oriental group came"thuch later and are restricted"to ‘Punjab, Sindh,-Rajasthan 
and Western U.P. : 7S 
(The Western Brachycep palics are ‘broad ‘headed people apatt, from’ the 
Mongoloids. They are divided ipto three types-Alpinoids, Dinarics and Armenpids. 
Although supposed to have come earlier than the Nordics, they may have conic 

lo India around the"begining df Christiad Era. This‘ group is supposed: té have 
taken three ‘routes in“its mov¢ment within: India. ~ Paes 36 


(a) Sindh-Kathiawar-Gu ral-Maharashtra-Karnataka 
(b) Kashmir Valley-Nephl 
_(c) Ganga Valley-Bengal..” 
The persent day, Coorgs of 
representatives of this group. 5 aR a 
(© The Nordics, or Aryans) ¢onstituted-the last major: wave - 0! -immigrations 
into India; They .were:fairscompplexioned, had well developed: nosgs~and. well” 
built bodies. They are supposed to have destroyedithe Indus: Valley, civiligation 
and colonized the Northern India. The history prope of India begins with their 
arrival. They are’ predominant in Punjab, Haryana.and & I 


ts and condiments. 
>} by taste and. flavoy 


N DISTRIBUTION: WN INDIA | 


“aWechaid seen that India-is a conglomeration f diversified ethnic groups: While 

a racial group | is characterized by physical features, a linguistic group, has social 
and_plays an important.role in defining, regional identity, mainly 
cubecause,each language.and dialect developedjin ‘different Tegions of, the country 
n-Somparative isolation. 


» Stier bead ts 


The? * gedgraphical pattern of linguistic dsfpaion ti has ‘been. recognized after 
independence and*has been ascribed*political’sigiifitancé as well by ‘reorganizing 
“the*provinces on linguistic bazis. ‘Broudly, therefort; there is no much problem 
in identifying the disttibution of major lang ase, Thie dialects, however are 

anal a ‘different’ proposition. 


In, early. historical, period, India had three ai, languages Sanskrit, ‘Pali and 

Prakrit and numerous dialects, Sanskrit was the language of the cout, elite group 
_gand li literature, while common people spoke pali-and Prakrit. Later many regional 
“ _ languages developed, with rich literary traditi iis ‘such’ as Hindi, ‘Bengali, Punjabi, 
; "Marathi, Sindhi, Assamese and Urdu. 


AS Grierson, who. made the first linguistic urvey of indig made a list of 179 
" Janguages and 544 dialects... This is not aceepted now as. he included. many 
dialects under the head “language”. 


The constitution of India in its Eighth Schedule, ecoamiies 15 languages. These 
are Hindi, Assamese, Bengali, Gujrati, Kann Kashmiti, Malayalam, Marathi, 


: Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Sindhi,, Tamil, Telugu and ‘Urdu. Of these, Hindi has> 


‘been Wédlaréd as” “official language’ along” 
fifteen language have their separate states, 


ith’ English’ Eleven, out of these 
¢xcepting Hindi - which'is spoken 


ne <stames tne one’ state. In fact Sanskrit, whi¢h once ‘occupied the liighest place - 


adherents, even ‘though ‘it-is’ the 


a 


is now'dying out-with only a-few thousand 
cae ve omg of — Culture: roa ea 


sa 
a (TBbEChines 
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LANGUAGES -AND.MAJOR DIALECTS. OF INDIA.. a 


INDO-ARYAN DRAYIDIAN “ TIBBETO-CHINESE | 
(ARYA) (DR ANID) ne.’ (KIRAT) 
HAL —-._TIBBETO-BURMAN .. MUNDA r 
MAM cURL MIKGR LADAK tii 


AHOM  KHAMTI ©; MUMDARA aes _HO nce 


r ; cael is 

NORTH WEST GROUP NORTHERN GROUP 
BE: 

BRAHYI | KURUKH © TELUGU KANNADA ‘TAMIL - 


| " GONDI 


: SOUTHERN onode: 


eR ee 


“NORTHERN ROMA’ 


DARDIC NORTH © ad es EAST © MAGADHAN SOUTHERN 
: _., Gypsy) 


|. Westen | “Central 
Kashmin ‘ 


| 
| 


** Sinai | 


Uchandi 


Punjabi Awadhi * Baghell ‘Chattis Qarht | °° “Mural” © Konkani 


BIHAR! « ‘ORIYA 


DENGALI 


RAJASTHANI-GUIRATI —_ HINDI-URDU “ASSAMESE 


| 
1 


ourRAm BHOJPUR! MAGAHL = MAFTHILI 


MARWARI ,MEWARI MEWATI . MALAWI} | 
” - | ~ > 
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(a) Austro-Asiatic, or Austpic or Nishad - This fatpily is firstly sub-divided 
into*yvo branches - Munda and Mon-Khmer, The oe branch consists of 14 


cis tribal languages - Santhali being the largest. The Mon - Khmer branch consists 
. ‘ of wo groups which are geographically far apart - ‘Khasi in Meghalaya and 
a Nicudaresc in Nicobar Islonds. The‘Munda group is spoken in Chhotanagpur and 
3 Santhal Parganas of Bihar. Mayurbhanj and Khondmahal in Orissa and Betul 
ie _ iz Maharashtra. Seven of st: Acstric famity ianguagct are spoken by more than 
enc lakh people. Some of the important dialects within this family, apart from 
a Wes Khasi. Nicobarese and Santhali, are Mundari, Kharwari, Gandi, Savara, Kharig; 
 Gadaba etc. . : Eee rs) 
a : (b) Sino - Tibbetan or Tibbeto - Chinese or Kirat - This family is also divided 
a into two main groups - Thai and’ Tibbeto - Butman.| Thai group includes n 
es almost extinct Ahom of Assam and Khampti-branches. Tibbeto - Burman gr 
. is. further divided into three branches- : 


. a Tibbeto’-- Himalayan branch. 
(ii) North Assam or Arunachal branch. 
qui) Assam - Burmese branch : : 
The Tibbeto - Himalayan branch again has two secti ns-Bhotia and Himalay 
The Bhotia sectian includes Tibbetan, Balti, Ladakhi, Lahauli, Sherpa’ 
Sikkim ‘Bhutia. Ladakhi, Sikkim Bhutia and od have the largest numbérs 
of speakers, in that order. The Himalayan section cansists of Chamba, Kinauti 
+. and Lepcha. In this section Kinnauri is the largest, “ E co 
The ‘Arunachal branch includes Mini, Abor, Aka, Dafla, Mishmi and. Mishieg 


.UPSCEDF 


ey The’ Assam. Burmese branch is also divided into several sections, ek 
ae 1..Bodo or Boro OS hac: ee oC 

ey! xe) 

1 ees 2. Naga = 

Be, 7+, 3. Kachin. , Ao} 

Bo - .... 4 Kuki chin c 

a * .§, Burmese ‘4 am = 
bi Each ‘of ‘them Contains several speeches. Some 0 them are Kachari, ae 
} *Aao, Sema, Rengma, Kabui, Singpho, Manipur. Lushai, Mikir 


a, Tripuri, Angami, 
i : -etc. The language and dialects of this family are- pokan by: tribals of North- 
‘East Himalayan and sub-Himalayan regions of the orth and North - West. The 
* Tibbeto- Himalayan branch is spoken in-Ladakh, Hi achal Pradesh and Sikkim, 
‘Arunachal , Pradesh: and the Assam-Burmese branch in “Assam, Meghalaya, 
 Negaland, Mizoram, Manipur and Tripura. - 
by (c) Dravidian -,This family is th 
families in India. It is divided into three groups. ) 
ft North - West, 2. Northen, 3. Southern’ mae Pat z 
e North - Wesigroup consists of Brahui group pf languages. The Northern 


" 
“ 


e least diverse: among all the four linguistic. 
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‘ “Bhojpuri, Magahi, and Maithili. 


Oo 


includes. Telugu, Gondi, Kui, Kuruk and Malto, Kolami. The Sontiem’ on 
is represented by Tamil, Kannad, Malyalam, Kodugu, Toda, Tulu and Yerukala. 
Thi i Fo i Kj rae 
is Leipais stg tie 96 sel total |Dravid speaking population. eat 
Dravidian is mainly spoken in Dedcan- Plateau and adjoining coastal pla ns 
except Maharashtra. These languages are also coterminus with state boundaries. 
Teiugu is spoxea in Andhra Pradesh,| Mennad in Karnataka, Tamil in Tamilnadu i) 
and Malayalam in Kerala. Smaller dialects constitute pockets in these states such * 
oz Coorei in Narnataka, Condi in And ira-Pradech and parts of Orissa. and Kurukh 
and Malto in tribal Bihar. fe isis saa? 
(d) Indo-Aryan - More than two thirds of Indian population speak one or another é 
form of Aryan languages. Geographjcally also, its area is very extensive, from 
Assam to Gujrat and from Kashmir to Konkan Coast. i 

Indo Aryan fanguages are divided into many groups. ° ee 

(a) Dardic, (b) North-Western, (c) Cer{tral, (d) Eastern, (¢) Northern, (f) Magadhan, 

(g) Southern, (h) Roma j 
Dardic group comprises of Kashmir, Shiva, Dardi and Kohistani. Of them only 
Kashmiri has a following of more than two million, while athers are spoken by 
less than 10,000 persons. ; 
North-Western group comprises of 


Central group is the largest and di 


handi, Punjabi, Sindhi and Kacchi. 

ided into two main branches - Rajasthani- 
Gujrati.and Hindi-Urdu, The first ranch includes Marwari, Mewari, Malawi,” 
Mewati, Gujrati, Gujjari etc. The Hi di - Urdu branch consist of Urdu and many — : 
sub types.of Hindi, such as Khari B Ji, Braj, Bangru, Bundeli and: Kanayji. East. 
Central group includes Awadhi, Bagheli and Chattisgarhi. Sates 
Northern group: comprises of variops Pahari languages and divided into three 
branches - Western, Central and Bagtern. The Western branch is represented by * 
Kullui, Central by Kumayuni and Gorkhali, and Eastern by Gorkhali or Nepali. : 
Magadhan, group is also quite large and is divided into four main branches- 
Bihari, Bengali, Assamese, and Oriya. The Bihari is further divided into three- 


Southern group included Marathi and Konkani, while Roma is the 
the Gypsies. ae 
“The distribution of Indo-Aryan languages, as \ 
Dardic group is spoken in Kashmir, while North 
Punjab and Western border. In the Fentral group. 
and is spoken in Bihar, Uttar prades 

related to Hindi and is also spoke in these 
Mewari, Gujjari and Saurathi are spoken in Ra 
Bagheli and Chattisgarhi ‘are_spoken in P f Ulta 
Pradesh, as also’Bundeli, Bangru, i Boli, Braj and 


2 at Ascamncie are the languages of Ouiksa, Wést Bengal and Asam respectively, 

The Bihari includes three dialects Bhojpuri, Magahi and Maithili. In fact Maithili 
with its rich literary tradition, is a strong contender for inclusion-in the Bighth 
Schedule, and there is a persistent demand for }t. The Northern group is confined 
to the Himalayan regions. Kului is spoken i in Himachal Pradesh. Kumayuni and 
Garhwali in North West Uttar Pradesh, and Gorkhali in areas bordering with 
Nepal, Marathi is the most important language of the Southern group with 
Konkani iimited to the Wesiern Coastal area! 


The distribution pattern of (ndian languages fing that on the basis of numerical 
strength there are 12 major linguistic a as follows : 


1, Kashmiri, 2. Punjabi, 3.'Hindi - Urdu, 4: Bengali, 5, Assamese, 6. Oriya, 7. 
Telegu, 8, Tamil, 9, Malyalam, 10. Kannad,|11. Gujrati 


The tribal languages do not fit into this scheme as they are concentrated in 
enclaves within a major region or overlap regions of major Janguages,: The 
regions identified above broadly correspond to Indian states, but the stute 
boundaries are not the precise boundaries of languages as there is considerable 
inter-mixture or mingling of languages in the border areas, 


As regards numerical strength, the following] table will give a clear picture, 


Population and Percentage of 
1971+198) 


rincipal Langtiages 


. Number Pervelituges 
(in Millions) 


“& ive 1971 | 1981 


Language 


1971 1981 


1. Hindi. 

2. Bengali . 44,8 51.3 2° 64 
3. Telugu : 448 50.6 8.2 8.2 
4; Marathi 41.8 =: 49.5 1.6 8.0 
5: Tamil 37,7 43.8 6.9 7.6 
6, Urdu 28.6 34.9 $.2 5.7 
7, Gujrati 25,9 33.1 47 $4 

* 8. Malayulam = > 21,9 25.7 4.0 42° 
-°9, Kunnada eT 25.7 4.0 4.2 
10 Oriya 19.9 .- 23.0 3.6 37 
2.6 *3,2 


1. Punjabi 
oy ; 1, 16 


1V.B (Il) Series 1 - Census of|lndia, 1981 
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‘WEAKER SECTIONS — 


emographic: Profile of 


speedy uplifiment and jevelpment in economic, educational, ‘social and epten ae 
aspects. Ef ks ort was madg to bring them into mainstream of Indian life with equal Sad 


Scheduled Caste - The 
system who arc clyde i in the Schedule of the Cousieutans The term was first 
used by the British in the Government of India Act, 1935. Prior to that, these 
were termed Depressed }tiasses. By the Government of India (Schedujed Casic} 
order, 1936, certain castes were declared as such. The basis of: ‘indentifying these 
castes was, mainly, those who were subject to untouchability, The list prepared 
by the British was adopted after independence. Though-the Schedule Appears 
anomalous and there is @ persistent demand from many caste groups for inclusion 


_ in the: Schedulé, there has been no revision. 


Moreover, there is no Uniformily in the State Lists of Scheduled Castes. Some 
castes, who are recognized as SC in one State, are not recognized so in. other 
states, Also, the list fedognises the same caste by different names in different” 
slates, so that the fofal number of scheduled castes appear to Pg more.than they 
actually are, ; ‘ 

Due to this confusion, |there is no precise number of SC in the country. "The 
Census of India, 1981, tonsidéted 1. 110 Castés/sub castes as Scheduled Castes. 
However, taking account of the tepetitions atid linguistic variability, there are, 
roughly about 450 Schetitfed: Castes th (He couitity, itpertdnt among them being 
Chamar, Dusadt, Doin} Malfa, Malte, Balai; Adi-Druvid etc, om 
The Scheduled Castes kulfet ftort frilly social, economic, political, religious,. $ 
educational disabilities) Depiived of alf hitan rights and force to live barely. 
on the subsistence levdl, these people have been the worst victims of Aindu oe 
inequality, and socio-etonomic exploitations, 


After independence, | Constitution of India has provided many oii and 
privileges to this sectibn, mainly’ in the: fori’ of abolition of untouchability, — 
granting of social cquality and providing’ for special privileges in educational, 
economic and political ields, The impact of these steps is slowely mainifesting 
itself in urban areas. ral areas they continue to suffer, though - 
variable degrees, But ag 90% of scheduled castes live in rural areas, wipe their 
lot has not improved ds much as desired., 2 
Distribution of Scheduled Castes The scheduled Castes are. not 

distributed in India. In| certain fegions or-states they are in 
in others their presencelis negligible. Their sincuate™ can hee 

under the following hgads. . ; 4 
(i) Areas of High Con entration - Tis observed that the 


as 


of scheduled castes is in the areas under intensive cs ig where the need 
of agricultural labourers is maximum. Thus Indo-gangcetic. plain comprising of 
Punjab; Himachal Pradesh, Haryana, Uuar Pradesh, Bihar and Wes( Bengal and 


concentration of scheduled castes.-In terms of absolute numbers, Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal. and Bihar each have 2 scheduled caste pouiation cxcceding ten 
million, In terms of percéntage to total population in the state, Punjab leads with 
26.9%, followed golsely by Himachal Pradesh (21.2%). kn fact Indo-Gangetic 
byfin contain more than half (51%) of total SC population in the cquntry. 
_ (ii) Areas of Low Concentration’ - ‘The mountainous regions of Uuar Pradesh, 
Himachal Pradesh, ‘entire North Eastern states and hilly, tracts of Vindhyas. 
Chhotanagpur, Karnataka and Maharashtra have low concéntration of scheduled 
casics. . Sage ; 
State Level Distribution - As for as state-wise distribution of SC is concerned 
wwe can divide them inte following groups on the basis fof SC population as 
percentage of total state population. — | ¥: 
(a) Above 18%: - Waryana, Himachal Pradesh, Punjab, Tamilnadu, Uuar 
Pradesh, West Bengal, Delhi. 
(b} 12-18%. - Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Karnataka, Mad 
Rajasthan, Tripura, Chandigarh, Pondicherry. 
(¢}.6-12% ~ Gujrat, Jammu ‘and Kashmir, Maharashtca| & Assam. 
(dl) Less than 6% * Arunuchal Pradesh, Goa, Manipur,|Meghalaya, Sikkim; 
Padarn & Nagar Haveli, Daman and Diu. 
| (SCHEDULED. TRIBES - Sce Chapter. "Tribal Situation jim India” for details 
on Scheduled ‘Tribes.), _ « “ | 
"INDIAN ‘POPULATION STRUCTURE 


2% After China; India is the second most populous country with 846 million people 
~ as per 1991. Census. 15.2%. of the total population of the orld lives in India, 
yet it constitutes only 2.42% of the total land area. | i 
a Indian population has been increasing steadily, even alarmingly, in, this century. 
* Since‘1901 it has increased by 355%. After independence, \during the 40 years 
% (1951-1991) the growth has been 234%. ‘The following table gives the details. 
ts ‘During the decade-1981 - 91, the population of India increased by 162.97 million. 
However, the growth fate come down marginally from 24.66 during 1971-81 
‘to 23.85, thus reducing the general population by about 5 millions. 

utithe decrease has not been-uniform all over India. In fact Andhra Pradesh, 
Arunachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Nagaland, Tripura, West 
1, Lakshadweep, Pondicherry, and Daman and Diu recorded increase in 


hya Pradesh, Orissa, 


derala the lowest (14.32%. 


rate, OF these, Nagaland showed highest growth me (56.08%) -while - 
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the coastal plains along Eastern and Western sca coasts show maximum 
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TABLE - A 


Growth of. Population in India, 1891-1991 


—Year Population Decade growth Average Annual Progressive 
rte (%) exponential growth growth rate . , 
rave (%) rate over J901 


1891 23,59,12,310 
190] 23,83.96,527 
191! 25,20,93,390 
1921 25,13,21,213 


1931 27,89,77,238 11.00 1.04 17,02 
1941 -  31,86,60,580 4.22 1.33 33.67 
1951 36,10,88,090 3.31 1.25 SAT 


1961 43,92,34,771 
1971 54,81 ,59,652 
1981 68,33,29,097 
1991 84,63,02,688 
Source : Census of India, 1991,\ Final population tables. 
The population, its number and growth, is directly related to economy, or food 
production, Malthus (1798) in his "Essay on the Principle of Population”. 
asserted that man could increase h}s subsistence only in arithmetical progression, 
whereas population tended to indrease in geometrical progression. There are 
many-factors which keep the population down to subsistence level by preventive 
checks such. as wars, famines, epidemics, deferring of marriage etc. © 
M.T. Sadler, argued that “fecundity of human beings under similar circumstances 
varies inverscly as their numbers ihereac in given space”. In other words, “higher — 
the density of population, lesser }s the growth ratc” EM 
THEORY: OF DEMOGRAPHIC TRANSITION 


Among many theories of populatibn growth, the demographic transition theory 
is gaining greater popularity and acteptabilily. This theory explains the'differences 
in growth rates between Industrdlized and pre-Industrialised nation, and the — 
typical “population explosion") experienced during industrializé 
modernization, | ; os 3 PAS 
As the rate of growth of populatton is basically a function of the 
between Birth Rate and Death rath, an analysis of these two rates is 
The transition theary divides the jentire process imo four 
phase, of pre-industrialization, boty birth dnd death rates are v 


rate is more or less constant, “death rate is ] 
other causes, The 


ut 


famines, flood, epidemics and st 
the begining of industrialization. 


and communication. facility as 
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death rats, but the. birth rate remains the sarhe. This:results in ‘population TABLE - 3° “a - 
cate In the third phase, due to higher literady, education and consciousness Birgh and Death cates. in Indte (1891-1977) 
f fertility for better. living conditions, and availability of birth control Decade - Birth rate Death rate Net increases = ‘" 


rig 


the binh rate declines, resulting in the reduced growth rate, In the (Per thousand) (Per thousand) (Per thousand) ° ‘ 


“Stage, there is again. a balance in’ birth dnd death rate. The following 1891-1901 48 $33 Zero 


diagram illustrates the theory. ‘or 
| STAGE | __ STAGE II STAGE Ill STAGE IV site? foes pia Bags dice: 
‘ j 1921-1933 47 n ic 
1931-1941 4 45, : 33 12 
= £ 1oa1.1081 4 o. a 12 
é 5 1951-1961 a4 he 26 . 18 
rh 1961-1971 LV esate 20 : eae 
: QO 1971-1981 37 St eee ; . 22 
g al 1981-1991 
E a Soutce : India 1991, Final Population Tables. 
« o. The above data givés the following graph, endorsing-the trends predicted by 
5 > demographic transitjon theory. . : 
= oa 
g : 55 STAGE tl—+-—_—«7 |stao# 11 
E ‘PRE-INDUST! : rs Se | 
5 ISTRIAL, pu INDUS TRIALIZATONS——-_£- PAST INDUSTRIAL 
— SEANDAHD DEMOUKAPHIC TRANSITION Eee. 
- Staye | = High Bertility aad hgh tivetality ro) 240}. 
“Stuge Ul + High fertility and dectitiiny rtiottaliyy LE 335 
Stage I] = Daelining fertility atid low ioitality rs] 539 
Stage 1V = Low fertility aid low ttiottality pe ; o x 
Ut trust be tioled thal Ii -stdge 1; birih rate is madre of less cofstant but death S nt 
foto keeps fluctuating; while If stage 4, death rate remains constant but birth < $20 
rote keeps fluctumiltiy. a = n15 
to be noted that ihe alarmirig growth rate in developing countries of fe) & : 
Aala Is because they aire now in stage []. The death rate has declined a) = 
medicnl-fucililies. There is virtual erddication of Malaria, Cholera, z5 et auaraee 
Average life expectancy has also gone up. There is better management a ae Ks ean 
nities like floods, famines etc., by faster supply of food and other — 190} 1931. 1941 TOOT IST TORT TSS) 
Stage Ill is delayed due to atk of education and general ‘GRAPH | « SHOWING BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 1901199) 
vce. of age-old sdcial practicds attuned to Higher fertility soe ai ; : 
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Ze GRAPH - 1) SHOWING NET INCREASE IN POPULATION PER THOUSAND PER YEAR 1901 -t991 
The Graph I shows thai upto 1921, India was in Phase I, with a constant birth 
and a fluctuating death rate. During the two decedes (1901-1921), there was an 

® annual net ingrcass. of.less than three persons per thousand, Afier 1921, however, 
the death rate fell suddenly, and is falling steadily. From 48 per thousand in 1901, 
it has come to 10.8 per thousand in 199%: Since this rate is, more or fess equal 

~ to what obtains in developed countrics (8-10%), it may have reached its lowest 
point. ‘The: birth rate, however, is still high, but with e declining trend. I fact, 
it fell by 7 points during 1981-91. 
A look at jGrapli II showing a net increase in number of persons per, thousand 
population also reveals that, after a steady rise between 1921-71, it reached a 
pleatedu betwech 1971-81 and a decrease between 1981-91. Does it show a 
Hecliningtrend ? Or is it just a small temporary fluctuation ?.To-us, it appears 
that Tadiacis an the threshold of stuge Il, and thar the population growth rate 
will continue to drop if-concerted effort is made. | 
: j ' 


POPULATION DENSITY 
. As is expebted, with population increase, the population density is also increasing. 
‘This increaée, however, is not uniform. The population density is defined as the 

number of persons per square kilométre. ; | 

At the alftmdiatevel, the population density has increased to 267 in 1991 from 
190}. It-is maximum in Delhi (6352) mad minimum in 
unachal!Predestt (10). Indeed, ghere ‘re-fifteen states/UTs with higher density 
me erage of 267. Some of these are Chandigarh ae Beateteny 
* (1,64 2\4Aikshadsweep (1,616);..West Bengal (767). Bihari{497), Assam. (286). 
: eee mats ower tan national evernpe are Mabarashra (257), Madhys Pads 
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§. Peluco-Mango, Tibbet 
9, Palaeo-Mangoloids 


caine total‘number of male and femaie births is equal in any population 
: the” indicates the favoursble or 
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cae 
unfavourable bio-social environment for the sexes, as well as emigration. 
In India, sex ratio bess been favourable to men,. and -steadily. worsening 
for women. From 972 females per ‘thousand male in 1901, it-has declined .to 
927 in 1991. It was 934 in 1981, 

_ Kerala is the only siate in the country with favourable ratio for. female. In fost, 
it has increased ‘over: 19B1 «position, from 1032 to 1036 in. 1991. It shows. that 
male popuiuiion nas goné-out-for employment more ;than-anything | else. . 
Among the states and UTs, those with lowest sex ratio are Chandigarh3(790). 


(879) etc. In the higher side are Himac 


“Pradesh (976), Andhra Pradesh 972)... 


Delhi (827) Arunachal Pe wert (889); wifi (856), Punjab (882), Uttar Pradesh , 


Apart from Kerala the State/UTs which,show an improvement ¢ over 1981 | po 
despite. declining .national trend_are,cHimachal | Pradesh , (from “973 to 976), 
Meghalaya (954 to 955), Mizoram (919-to 921),. Nagaland (863. 't9 886), Punjab 
(879 to 882), Sikkim 4¢ to 878), Wes Bengal (911 to ONT); 

to 790). and Delhi (808 jto 827). at 
This’ disparity. ini. sex ratio ‘and’ dele trend’ over the: years ‘ied “further 


Orissa (971), woes (974),. Pondi erry (1979) etc. 


handiga hi Ge 


examination, before it becomes alarming, :as it is bound’ ta:dokeepinig in-view - 


continuing Indian bias for male childi “and improved: sthesenea ae see 
“amniocentesis”, leading] to female - foeticide. 
A fall in number of Women: may have, serious SoToRKeal: MAES 3 


changes in marriage rules, polyandary, iricreased violence for woman, abduction 


etc. On the positive side, may be dowry, deaths will disappear. - 


. Literacy + Ability to read and Write any language with: ittiderstanding qualifies - 


a person to be a literate As per 1991 ‘Cehisus, more.than half of Indian pears 3 
is literate, 52.21%, .as against. 43, 61%6cin 1981, 


In the last forty’ years,there has: been=ey three-fold increase (in percentage) of - 


literates, The. growth rate ja literacy oe a about 2.5 times (in percent) among 
mates, and nearly 5.5: times in case o ales, Still; the pecoeanae of, fernale 
literacy (39.29) ig less Fs male literacy: (64.13%). ; 


Table "c” = 
Literiney In India 1951-1991 (in percent)’ 1 
Year Persons Male). > Femme 


a a -Incthe- rural 88,92 
Pao «the rural:area. the cae is: <- 
 mialerandeBSH2Gerfemale) a and:in“the: Urban; areas- V225%: (95.58% 
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males and 89.06% females). The achievement of Kerala in ee is truly great. 
Bibar comes last with only 38.48% literates (52.49% males and 22.69% femaics), 
closely in company with Rajasthan’ with 38.55% litermtes (54.99% males and 
220,447 females). 
Out of 25 States. eight have lesd than 50% literacy. Apart from Bihar and 
Rajasthan, these are Andnra Pradesh (44.09%), Ardnachal Pradesh (41.09%), 
Uttar Pradeh (41.6%), Madhya Pradesh (44.2%), sy vanes (49.1%) and Orissa 
(49.97). _— 
The female literacy, apdrt from Kerala,-is better in| | Goa (67.09%), Himachal 
. Pradesh (52.13%), Maharashtra (52.32%), Mizoram (78.6%), Nagaland (54.75%), 
Punjab (50.4%), Tarnilnadu (51.33%), Delhi (66. 9%) among the Staies. All the 
UTs, except_Daman and Diu (26.98%) have ‘more the 50% female literacy. 
, Apart from-Bihar and Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh (25. 31%) Madhya Pradesh 
(28.85%), Andhra Pradesli (32.72%), Arunachal Prddesh (29.695) and Orissa 
(34.68%) have less than 35% female literacy. | 
Urbanization - There has been steady growth i in urban population in this country. 
While the urban population increased by “8.5 times| over 1901 population, the 
corresponding rise has been slightly less than three times in rural population. . 
In 1991, the rural-urban percentage of population wah 74,3-25.7 as against 89.2- 
bi 8 in 1901, The growth of urban population can be! scen in the following tabic. 


— 


Table *D' 
Ryral and Urban Population 1501. 1991 


Pércentage of 


2 oR Population ' 
(million) Total Population 
Year Rural Urban Rural Urban 
“1901 213, 26 89.2 ies 
191) 226 26 i Os 
1921 223 28 88.8 iE 
"1931 246 33 88.0 si 
“1941 215 4b a 
195! 299 62 8 eek W9 
1961: 360 . 19 8; ‘ Ls 
1971 439 a f Hog cela 
phe a a M3 25.7 


1991 
“owt Final Population Tables, Census of Indi, 1991 


The break-up of urban dwellers by class of towns they live in presents interesting 


ith lation of more than 
- ‘features. Nearly two-third (65,2%) live in ae han 10,000 population) is 


00,000 while: those s* 
o 3%: In. Teg hy mere equal|:25%)! In Medium, Towns 
os froin 20,000 to 99.999) the: Population hes changed. much (27% 
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in 1901, 24.2% in 1991). It is} evident that villagers prefrred bigger chies a 


metropolis more than smaller towns beca ay a4 
use they have Ne cito, 
Opportunities. : ° 


Table ‘E’ 
Urbanishtion by Class of Towns nig 
Percentare Population - | 

Class of Towns 1901 195) ,1961 1971 198{ = 1994 
1,00,000° and above 26.00 | 44.63 51.42 57.28 60.42 65.20 

50,000 -s99,999 11.29 9.96 W1.23- 10.92 11.63 16.95 

20.000 - 49,999 15.64 15,72 16.94 16.01 14,3} 13.19 

10,000 - 19,999 20,83 13.63 12.77 10.94 9.54 777 

5,000 - 9.999 20.14 12.97 6.87 4AS 3.58 2.60 

Less than 5,000 6.10 | 3.09 0.77 044 050 0,29 
Percentage 10 total 10.84 | 17.29 17.97 19.91 23.34 © 25.72 
Population : 

Source : India, 1995 


There are 12 metropolitan citids in India: with population at one million and 

above - Calcutta, Bombay Delhi, Madras, Banglore, Hyderabad, Ahmedabad, i 
Kanpur, Pune, Nagpur, Luckndw and Jaipur, in order of population. Though Ss 
Calcutta is the most populous tropolis (9.19 million)-iis growth rate is the 
lowest from 1951 base. The matimum growth rate has been witnessed by Dethi 
(about 400%) followed by Bahgalore (2.9 million, 372%), and Jaipur (1.01 
million, 334%), Bombay, second in population (8.24 million) grew by: Aree. ; 
Pune (1.68 millign) by 277%. * Acs; 


Villages - India has been a country of villages ‘Al the time of independéace. . 
about 83% of ils population lived in villages which has: Sareea 43% Re 
in 1981, Still, the rural-urban divide is too great. = : ie 


in 1981, there were $.57, 137] villages in India excluding Asam 
4,06,723 (73%). were smaller villages with less than 1,000. 
villages (16.9%) were with a population between 1,000 
number of bigger villages with} a — of over 
(0.32%), f , 


Uttar Pradesh, being the most 
41,12,566 (20.2% of total ‘no. of villages 

village is in’ U.P. They are mos! zi 
of less than. 2,000 person. E 
(12.8%) followed colsely by 
states contain nearly half of 
All the ‘states, sre Kerala, sh ; 


$2 


% a 
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more than the larger villages. Three fourths ofjthe villages in every state and 
UTs have a population of less than 1,000 personk, while those with a population 


of more than 10,000 is less than 1%. ' 

. Kerala stands apart. Here the situation is just 

villages of which 905 (74.2%) are large village 

while the aumber of smatfer village with less 

(0.57%). In fact of the 1834 largest villages in 
in Kerala alone. r 

“Table ‘F’ 

Distribution of ‘yillages according 

of Selected Stat 


with above 10,000 population, 
an 1,000 population is only 7 
the country, 905 (49.34%) are 


‘~ opposite. It has only 1,214 


State/UTs Les tun 1200 to 2,000 to 
1,900 1,999 4,999 
Andhra Pradesh 14,085 6,464 5.609 
Bihar 49.617 ‘10,811 5,842 
Gujrat 9.814 — $,108 2,725 
Sy ieyenn 3.275. 1,883 1,346 
“~*~ ‘Himachal Pradesh ' 16,48 364 92 
Afadhya Pradesh 61.029 8,118 2,016 
Maharashira, 26,101 8,951 3,691 
oie 40,710 4,561 1,234 
Uuar Pradesh 83,235 20,834 8.148 
Punjab — 8,146 2.819 1,256 
Rajasthan 26,823 5,468 2,335 
oo: West Beigal” 25,319 7,538 4,383 ° 
“Karnatoka «|, «(18,361 «5,239 2,722 
Tatnilnadu 5,698... 4,570 4,381" 
Kerala: 7 aot 
“Ac&N. Island 460° 23 8 
Arunachal Pradesh 3,176 63 16 
cn 
Meghalaya g793- 85 24 


hiv 
Source, 


of tribal religions. 


included as-“others". . 


pithy Buddhism; Jetism. There are als 


° 
population : 1981 
Ts 
5,000.40 above Total 
9,999 10,000 
1,058 163 27,379 
1,054 192 67,546 
418 149° 18,114 
221 20 6.745 
3 E 16,807 
155 4 71,352 
579 116 —-39,354 
oy be 1 46,553 
151 52 1,12,556 
120 \ 12,342 
321 21 34,008 
702 38,024 
401 27,028 
1,000 ** 15,831 
222°. 1.219 
erhaeiiae’ 149) | 
2 : 3,257 
e| ie ey) 
4,902 


7.202 1,834. 5,57,137 


“Consus of India, 1981, Series 1 Parill AXI}.. ..2 °. - 
~‘People of India profess alrriost all 


majorteligions-of ibeinds, 
ligions' irielude ‘Hinduisin;:Jslam, 
agai ical -whojare-noLisepamnely. 
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- Table ‘G’ 
Population by Religion 1961-1991 


1961 


Religions 1931 a 
No. 


(Mitiivn) 


99 


"% to No - % Ww 
Total. (Milllon) Total 


Na. % | 
(Millian) Tete! 


+) 


Croup 


a es 


+: Hindus 
Muslims 
Christians 
Sikhs 
Buddhist 
Jains 
Others 


$49.7 
75.6 (14 
16.2 24 
[db 2.0 
4.7 0.7 
3.2 0.5 
28. “Ua 


82.6 672.6 8241 


11.67 
22 
1.99 
0:77 
OI 

O4x 


ty 
aie, 


. 


6 22" 


Note - 1991 figures exclude| Assam and Jammu & Kashmir Source ~ thid 


The above table shows that there is considerable’ variation in the growth rate 

of different religions. In the thirty: year period the Hindu population inereaSed 
hy 83.5% the Muslim population increased by [02.9% even though figures of 
Agsam and J & K has not-bedn included. Sikh population also inereased by 108% 
but its share in national percentage declined slightly.between 1981-1991, The 
percentage of Hindu population also declined marginally during the same period. 
The growth rate of Jaitis has Ueelined very sharply in the last decade, being only 
6.25%, Pape ye ; 
PROBLEMS OF POPULATION:‘CONTROL 


In India considering a large \population as a problem is a recent phenomenon. 

Until a few decades ngo large-population was supposed ‘to be a boon. Birth of 

a child was gift of the God requiring appropriate thurks giving, It was ulso 

believed that the very thought of population control was a sacrilege. 

| Today, population increase. ig: n problem-a serious problem. There is a broad 
consensus in this regard. Steps have been taken to check the exponential growth, 
But in‘India it is not a growth, |it is an explosion; putting social, economic, health, - 
educational and development processes out of gear. There are many, factors 

: which influenced the population explosion in India, . . . 

: (a) Late Awareness of the prdblem - Even‘after independenée, during the fiftees 
and early sixties, population problém was not-perceived as. serious, At that time : 

; language, industrialization and food scarcity occupied the mind-of the leaders,- 

; but not the population growth, If talked. at all: it’was mainly in terms: of food: 

{ problem. Its repercyssions on| larger framework was over looked. “It was only" * 
in the midzsixties, when the:fgod scarcity went out of control and India had 
depend on food imports, paying the pricé not just in financial, but also 
terms, that population’ contro} or Family’ Planning Programme 
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more than the larger ‘villages. Three fourths ofjthe villages in every state and | 
UTs have a population of less than 1,000 personk, while those with a population 
of more than 10,000 is less than 1%. ! . 
Kerala stands apart. Here the situation is just |he opposite. It has only 1.214 


- Table ‘G’ 


1961 1971 1931 


Religions 


saa aia = SEs + 


villages ‘of which 905 (74.2%) are lurge ony with above 10,000 population, Group Na. eS ee % to No. ‘wo No. - % tw 

while the number of smaller village with less than 1.000 population is only 7 (Million) Totat (MIMsn) Tocal (Miliiun) ‘Total. (Million) Total 

(0.57%), In fact of the 1834 largest villages in| the country, 905 (49.34%) are ee, 

in Kerala alone, d a a — hs : Bie: te gas 52.6 G12 5 REM 

: “Table ‘F’ ° cE Christians 10.7 24 14.2 26 me 2 M wae pac : 
Distribution af villages according to population ; 1981 ee nee ” 14. 10.4 1 Vion 2016.3 LY 
“4 ddhist 3.2 0.7 3.8 0.7 4.7 0,7 - 4.3 > 0,7} 
of Selected States/{JTs LL} “Jains 200 OF | 26. 03 * 3.2) SO gis 
te gare <a a Others 1.6 aq = +22" 0.4" 2%. Ua VS QAR 
1p0 1,999 4,099 | 909% 10,000 Note = 1991 figures exclude| Assam and Jammu & Kashmir Source ~ Ibid ; 
Andhra Prodeah 14,085 6,464 5,609 1,058 163 27,379 The above table shows that there iy considerable’ variation in the growth rate 
Bihar 49,617 10,81) 5.B42 1,054 we 67,546 of different religions. In the thirty: year period the Hindu mica ae ‘ed 4 
Qujrat z 9.814 5.108 2,725 418 a9 18,114 hy 83.5% the Muslim pepu ation increased by [02.9% veven though fi id t 
Huryona 3,295 1,883 1,346 21 20 6,745 Assam and J & K has not tole included, Sikh population also increadeal 108% 

; ‘Mimachst Pradesh’ 16,348 36¢ 92 | 3 : 16,807 but its share in natidnat perkentage declined slightly. bewween 1981-1991 The’ 
bftidhya Pradesh 61,029 * 8,118 2.016 155 4 74,352 a Percentage of Hindu population also declined marginally during the same perlead 
Maharashira 26,101 8,95! 3,691 | 579 116 39,354 | The growth rate of Jaitiy hay Ueelined very sturply in the last decade, being onl ; 
Ortiva 40,710 4,501 1,234 47 | 46,553 5 6.25%, ; | > af hae ; ie a 
Uuar Pradesh 83,235 20,834 8.148 751 52 1,12,556 PROBLE 4 
Punjab 81462819 1,256 120 1 12,342 = iia me e eel, NON CONTROL 5 Bete 
pastitaas opens sien 2.335 321 rT 34,008 Uke inna a apr pulation 4s a problem is a recent phenomenon. 

L West Bengal” = 25,019 7.538 4383 702 38,024 a child was gift of the Gant eoeulation was supposed.to be a boon, Birth af 
‘Karnataka . 18,361 $,239 2,722 | 401 27,028 believed that the ver ‘i m4 ‘quiring appropriate thunks giving. It was also 
Tatnilnadu 5,698 |. 4,570 4,381 1,000 15,831 Vidi seoniaica® y sous 1Uof population control was a sacrilege. 

Kerala. ° 4 3 72 222 1219 : indbana te ant 2 big ‘st problem-u serious problem. There is a broad 
AEN, Island 460 23 8 BPS ot 2 But in‘India it is Bh cole es have been ken to check the exponential growth, 
‘Arunachal Pradesh 3,176 63 16 2 ann educational and ddstonies tis an explosion; putting social, economic, health, - 
“Lakshadweep to 1 4 e - a) which influenced the tee Lnioe:= sept out of gear, There are many. factors 
Meghalaya AS oe S| 24 : 4,902 (i) Lats apnea PA ‘ation explosion in India, ; Mord. 
hig 721 : ess of the problem - Even after independence, during the fiftees 


Mizoram? 629 62 30 und carly sixti j 
= ens indian ao a er eee 5 es AI ha ti 
b rapes Scarcity occupied the mind: of the leaders, - 
Pie: = population pa If talked. at all in mainly in terms-of Tood 
major-teligions of the: world . mee tee dee * larger framework was over looked. ‘It was only's ° 
i : Hinduistn;-Islam, 2 cs, when the: Scarcit = Cie 
rere Sg RIK =i depend on food imports, paying the price ck ja in eee ond Indie. bedt Ne 
» whojare -noLsepamtely. ferms, that population control or Family’ Planaie but also in political — 
underway, aes y r/anning Programme ‘Seriously 
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S4 Indian Anthropology 
(b) Slow Start - Even when Family Planning Programme: (FPP) was begun it 
was slow, lack-lustre and off target. It consisted of slogans on Radios, Newspapers 
add Walls, and voluntary sterilization, for which nominal incentives were provided. 
The slogans, in the begining .cxherted the people got to have more than’ three 
or fowr children, then it becameitwo or three. Ik was only much later es we 
hatwaan hirthe 


fereny 


"child fainiiy was jwesenicd as eal, with sufficient ime gap 
The initial targes group, 100, was misplaced. Instead of concentrating on newly 
Marricy wouple Of 1g-40 age group, the couple of oe; 33 were the main target. 
These peeple had Mealy contributed to the yrowih and probability of further 

bifths was already low. The present day population |growth is due to the couple 

who were ignored at that time. The sterilization programme also went awity. 

Usually persons of well over 45 years of age came for sterilization for the 

incentives provided. thus bloating the departmental statistics. 


(c) Lack of Political Will - In view of child birth having religious overtones, 
and fearing to ruffle religious sentiments and thus hosing vote banks,politicians 


and political partiesevet really got involved in PPP. It was allowed (0 drilt 
and take its’own course. There was never any mass movement in favour ol 


population control, | 
Jt was only in, mid-seventics, particularly. during Emergency, ron a 
seriously underway with some .semblance of urgency on mp icoal sca . i 
bureaucratic zeal caused some excesses, however, which was reo re, ae 
opposition partics apd such a hullabaloo was made, for political games, ae 
FPP fizzled aut: The result was that, apart form. paying lip service - p hed 
government in power is willing :to be identified with FPP. = weber sc foe 
of Family Planning was rechristened as Department of poe y 3 | 
olumes for our national effort? At present population 


j i LC i peaks v 
ee elses the many departments under 
i 


control is just a departmental programme of one of 
Ministry of Health and Family Welfare. t. . 
rimary goal of ladia, Unrestricted population 
hievements in dther sectors of national lite. 
ment with full political consensus on this 
, an succeed without active 
f without woman's e¢scalion. 


Population contro! ought to be the pi 
growth has nullifiec the positive ac 
It is necessary to make it a mass mov i 
vital issue. No, population control gg peaes 
participation of woman, which, in turn, cannot succce 
“This aspect has been neglected. 


Another deficienc: Is the k of reward and punish ent. ere 1S NO substantial 
lac There ts Ss 
y . 


F isincentive td those 
EEE children-nor any disincen 
! ve to those with only one or two litical leaders are the worst 


i . Our own 
pee bell a eye? or mee ony ee 
on ae deprivation: of higher posts for + wos 

Se VEMENT. 
family planning ought to be a MASS Mi ‘ . ° 
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Many causes are attributed to the fo death rate and 


(See «iso Chapter 3, sub-headings Demographic Transition and ‘Population 
Control), ‘ 


Populatiog : policies may be defined as legislative measures, administrative 
programmes and other governmentil actions intended to alter or modify existing 
population trends in the interests of national survival and Welfare. Many aspects 
Of public policies and of social] change in general have an impact upon 
demographic trends. Population policy embraces those aspects of public policies 
that are designed to counteract the unwanted demographic effects of overall 
policy and of other social process, Ee 

Under population policy attentions dre focussed on the efforts of governments .is 
well as individuals (0 maintain, indrease or control the rate of the growth of « 
population. As far as quantitative him of populations is concerned the policy 
aims fo affect size and rate of change but qualitatively the genetic structure ar a 
population is intended to alter in naljunal interests, The abortion and sterilization 
are considered under qualitativechange. ' 


In India the initiative ta formulate apd adopt population policy was done.in 1952 
vith the First Five Year Plan. Singe then the attention is focussed méstly on 
reducing the widening gap between lowering death rate and persistently high 
birth rate. Under demographic grap) firstly, the high birth rate and high death 
rate balances the population to optiinum size, Secondly, with the development, 
the high birth rate and low death rat¢ widens the gap. Thirdly, low birth rate and 
low death rate again balances the population to optimum size. 


The Third Five Year Plan, started i 1961, stated; “The objective of stabilising — 
the growth of population over a reasonable period. must be at the very centre of 


- 675). In this Plan large-scale programmes 


of famines. control of epidemics, fdecline in the 


oe 


juberculosis, supply of pure drinking wijter in urban and rural areas, improved 
Sanitation nnd hygiene in cities and villages, spread of education and expanded 


~ medical facilities. There are manifold calses of high birth rate in modern India * 


such as the predominance of agriculture, industrialization, lower age of marriage, 
religious and social superstitions, joint family system, lack of education. 
1 


The high population growth adversely bffects the developmental works in a 
country, Due to high population, capita! formation becomes low, per capita 
income is reduced, unemployment ingreases, pressure On food supply is 
increased, education, health care, housing facilities become burdensome and 
environmental pollution also increuses, 

i 


To deal with the population problem three fold measures are required, vide * 


economic mensurés, social measures and 
ECONOMIC MEASURES 


It has been observed thal the poorer tle country, the greater the population 


family planning programmes. 
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y- 


problems and the richer the country the lesser the population problem. Therefore, 
‘any country riding under the population problem must attempt to eliminate 
poverty, create employment opportunities and raise the per capila income.; 


India is basically an agro-based country. Over 70 per cent of its population still 
live in the villages. In agriculture, disguised unemployment is found, in the 
sense, thal unproductive population is often found engaged in agriculture, For 
- example, the yield of a field does not incgease even if twenty more persons than 
the required number are employed in n figld. Therefore, it is necessary that more 
and more industries are to be opened in the urban as well as in the rural areas, so 
that more employment opportunities are dreated to absorb the unemployeds. 


Industrialization would further change the lot of the people in that the joint 
family would gradually break-up and nuclear families would be established. This 
will help to manage the health, nutrition 4nd education of the children. Iv is also 
hoped that if the larger population of the country ‘gets rid of complete 
dependence upon. ugriculture, it will also help reduce the size of the family. 


Under economic measures the government has introduced employment, | 
generating schcincs and poverty aleviatiog programmes, particularly in the rural 
‘areas such as Integrated Rural Developmant Programme (RDP), National Rural 
Employment Programn Programme (NREP), Training of Rural Youth for Self Employment 

_ (TRYSEM), Jawahar Rojgar Yojna, Modified Arca Development Projects 

- (MADA), Integrated Tribal Developinent Projects (ITDP), Large-scale 
Agricultural Multi-Purpose Societies APS) etc. 
‘FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMME 
ogramme was launched in 1951. ° 
Five Year Plan (1956-6!) 


First’ Five Year Plan (1951-56) and 
the research in the field of 
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demography, comm nication and physiology of human productions In di Third 
Five Year Plan (1961- 66) a number of Primary Health Centres (PHCs) were 
established and - 'Glinic Approach’ was: supplemented - ‘by the ‘Extension © 
Approach’. After |966 this programme beeame—target-oriented and. “was 
integrated with Maternal: and Child:Health Programme. Thereafter. population — 
education wa§ intraduced in--some schools and colleges and a full fledged _ 
Department of ami -Planning was created under the Ministry of- Health-at the 
‘Centre to moniter th programmes. However, dus to poor follow up Programmes 
and unsuitability pf the device, the programme suffered a setback, Encouraged 
uy (ne Ernakuiam » sterilization camp, the government intrneuced e}mpulsory 
sterilization which resulted in the imposition of emergency in June 1975 due to - 
unpopularity of the ipl planning des grpiciss 


In 1976 the government showed its seriousness about controlling ‘cumulative 
population growth. | © government announced a Tomprehensivt : Population 
policy and renamed jthe programme as ‘Family Welfare Programme’..In 1978 | 
Planning Connieide constituted a working group to formulate Population / 
Policy and aimed at receiving net reproduction rate of one at all India level-by 
200! A.D, The Government desired to achieve birth rate 21 per thousand and 
death rate 9 per thougand and Infant Mortality rate of 60 per cent in the Seventh 
Plan (1985-90), In the Bighth Plan (1992-97) the government desired achieving 
Net Reproduction Rate (NRR) one by 2011-2016 A.D., the Couple Protective . 
Rate. 56 per‘cent, Birth Rate 26 per. pase and Infant esis. Rate of 70 et | 


" thousand, . . € 3 ) 


‘elfare Programme more ‘effective, ie” government has 
been using all sorts of media like’ Cinema, Radio, T.Y. Posters and Newspapers. 
To make the ‘family [planing programme more éffective government should, 
open a number of contraceptive distribution -centres in both rural and ‘urban 
areas. Researches. ide field of demography, communication, teproductive Bo. 
biology and fertility |control has to be given a high priority in any Family. 
Planning Programme because. this aspect ha$_ been; generally, begin in. 
underdeveloped and developing countries like India, . : 9g a “4 


For making Family 


It has been found ae the different States show Yariation in the performance of . 
Ae 


envisages attainment f Replacemech Levél or a Total Feniity Rate erg wa 
by 2026. Some states! will achieve it earlier such as Andhra Pradesh 6; 
Maharashtra by 2009/-but Bihar only i * 2039, Madhya Pree ae , 


In Batre Kerala achicved replacement level in i988, 


Bihar, 


58 = ‘ f Indian Anthropology 
Goa a little before thai 
and ‘Tamilnadu i in 1993. It was all because of high level of literncy in the above 
stultes, Por instance-in 1991)! according to Cencus of India, the literucy level was 
90%sip Keralit 76% in Goa and 63% in Tamilnadu. In 


ontrast the literacy level 
in Rajasthan in (991 was 386%, 41.6 % in U.P. and 3 


5% i in Bihar and when 


_Wwe Ipok at female Iteracy the figures i in these States arg more grim. In 1991 the 


fomaic iineracy in Rajasthan was only 2070, it was 23% in U.P. and 22% in 


Sociai ana isducatlonal Measure - Female education and child survival are two 
important. and interrelated factors for the control ofj cumulative. increase in 
populations: size. Due to high Infant Mortulity Rate, in fural areas.the coupls do 
nol use contraceptives to check the sented of children, They) dueys fear about 
the loss of the vhild. 
4 ats) 

T hus, an appraisal df the population policy reveals the}fact that more emphasis 
has been given on thé use of éontraceptive methods, instead of raising the 
standard of living of the masscs in the countryside to bring about a.fall in the rate 
of population growth, Therefore, if the population problem is to be solved in this 


‘courftry a frontal attack has to be made on poverty particularly i in rural and tribal 


argas, at 


Many experts believe that coercive method should not bé used for controlling the 
population, accause this method hurts the dignity of people and hence they are 
counterproductive. Economists and social anthropologists view that if we want 
to altain the Net Reproductive Rate one by 2011-16, thes Couple Protection Rate 
has to be increased to the level of about 62 per cent and qualitative change in the 
functioning of the Public ‘Health Centres has to be brought about, At district level 
we must have target in terms of fertility reduction. Wel must have coordination 
among all the departments including voluntary organisations, Area specified 
integrated plans of action, at-state, district and block levels have to be drawn up 


‘with the objective of reduction of fertility. Schemes for the’ women education 


and their rgle in development along with child survival have to be, given priority. 
With the 73rd and 74th amendment of the constitution |Panchayats are likely to 
take over implementation of the population control programmes. This might help 
in boosting the People’s participation and better acceptance of Family Planning 
Programme by the rural and tribal women. 


What. has happened, to India's population in “the: last eae years, ES some 


-sugcess, but also, a great failure. In 1947 the birth rate in India was about 42 per 


~ thousand population. In 1997 it'has come down to aroupd 28 per'thousand. The 


average annual decline has been over the period of 02% per cent. If we progress 


at the same pace we will need atleast ‘another twenty’ fi five years to reach the 
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replacement level of 21 bi 


per thousand. This will tke about’ 


whereas we have planned to aghieve seplacement level by 2001 AD. V 7 


nol done well at all. 


Does India's Population Gro 
India’s population is likely to be 1579 million. We 
oO the ¢ population of 350 million|i r 1 1947. 
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Expedied bailed Growth 


The data regarding the expected Perr growth and the aims te Ye Seventh : 
_ Five Plan was as follows- 


= : iddle Projections Average Annual” 
ro) Persons AverngeAnnual Growth in% 
cs) * (in Crore) growth % s 
LL. 1981 68.51 _ = 
» 
a 1986 76.11 1,52 2M 
5 1991 - 83.72 1,52 192° 
” 1996 91,32 — 1.52 1.74 
O. 2001 98.61 1.46 1.75 
2 Source : Expert Committee on|Population Projections (1988) 
= : In Seventh Five Year Plan alms By 
5 Alm (o achieve In Present rate of 
si 2000 achlevement (1989) 
‘= I. Population growth rate 1.2 % 2.03% 
re} 2. Birth cate 2Iper 1000 30.6 per 1000 
na 3. Death rate 9 per 1000 10.3 per 1000 
| 4. Child death rate 60 per 1000 91 per 1000 
so ; 5. Couple Protection rate 60% 4.1% 
S a onl April 1991 
ec Bxpected Figures In Different Wigs of Population in India - — 
= ; 
os Sl. Year ~ Varlables 
= No. 
2 1. 1997 Birth rate 
iF 
# ro 1997 Child death rate 
Aye 200! Lifdexpectancy (Male) 
” “ wo (Female) 
4. 2001. Couple Protection rate? 
5. - 2001 Pop —— é 
Source: Indian Economy, 


pts’iniy Sela ‘c 


C feed | this population we will ‘have lo'incredse enormous food supply. Most of 

4 will experience acute. water shortage i in fhe next century. There are already 

forcasts that by 2025 A.D. many parts of Soluth India will face water famines. 

Both India’s land and water resources are finite which will be under servere 

i strain. So will be environmental problems. Thd problems do not end here. Shelter 
for 1579 million by 2047 A.D. will pose serious challenges. The clothings, 
health care and education will be. mounting problems. 


Can‘india avoid population related probiems ih the nexi-5C yoais? The answer is 
no. However, can India mitigate the onder of the problem? The answer is yes. 

The remedies Est 

(i) The backward states must be stecred in the right direction. 

(ii) Top priority has to be given to the proper education of the girl child, 

It is extremely important that states like U.P. and Bihar focus adequately on 

health care, education and general social de clopment. If U.P. and Bihar get 

better health care and educational facilities inj the next 10 years, the population 

growth of Indin will be more manageable. - 


fic simpic. ‘ i, 


We do not need another emergency. We do not need compulsory sterilisation 
We’ do not need coercion, we necd simple. steps to educate the girl child. We 
need more rapid reduction in infant fortality, We need: better family planning 
services, the real hope is-the girl child. We nted to give her highest priority in 
the next 50 years.,Decades ago, Mahatma Ganphi said very aptly, "If we educate 
aman then we educate a man only. If we edi\cate a woman.then we educale a 
family:as a whole". ” 
e 
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Chapter 5 fs 
THE -BASIS-OF INDIAN SOCIAL S¥STEM 


VARNA, 
Literz!!s meaning coloug, this term is mainly used to describe the system of | 
> social stratification of the Aryans of Vedic age\ According to Sri Yaskach a 


Varr ive he root Vri, Vri, meaning mplying that(Varna is thi 
hich a person chooses meaner to his nature or work] Originally, it appears, . : 
varna wus used! to differentiate. fair complexioned Aryans from the dark ! 
* complexioned non- “okiins ater on the word was used. jo describe the four 
social classes ptahmin; 3 Shatriya, Vdishya & Studra - denoting,- respectively, ¢ 
the (caching and mers class, ruler class, business class, and Mas labourer 
class. ‘ : cs 
Theoretically all Aryans belonged to one of the four classes, though sharp 
distinction was made between the three higher classes and the fourth the Shudra.. * 
The fact that earliest Rig Vedic references mention. anly_the first three has led to 
‘the speculati -Shudeas comprised exclusively-of peaple of non- -Aryan i 


Se SY 1 after_their subjugation. Indecd, the first threo are also known aX Dwija- >, 


i 


) the initiated while Shudras Were not allowed to be initiated. on 


This foursfold” division was ,in theory, functional. Each-had its duties well Die § 
down\The Brahmins: were, enj to study und teach,..to perform yajnas and . 


sacrifices, to give) and, receive gifts. The Kshatriya_o must protect the people, re 


cea andy , the Vaishya, in addition . Must also til 
the earth, breed the vattle and inde, while Shudra’ is only to se 


tree higher classes (The Laws of Manu). 
The root of Varna system, quite pw is division of ices not uilike the later, & 
cate system. \E ic 


Var paces this idealized division. of 8 
_ was hardly ¢ver wholly reached. We shall, see oe ¢ four Varhas i in some " @ 


detail, ; | 


(a) Brahmin. - The word itself mqans 
ernatural impersonal power ruling the. ‘universe, There were (wo 


Brahmins the learned in Shastras, ” 
edbaalaa: wala upholding the 
¢ 


village Brahmins. 


& 62 : 


bs maintained the Giule "Tradition Even among the first less were (urther 
i subdivisions:the legendas Bishis) who composedwvedi vedic_hymns th who 
Sn lived own as a the Purohig {Ringe itotr?) dgatityetc. who 


_» helped in sacrificial ritual. 


ge Often:the® ‘Brahmin-lived. under the patronage. or. sarking-otchielUsually they 
ew: granted tax free. land, 10 be tilled by the peasant, who, in turn paid their 


rents to. the Brahmin. But there were also the Brahmins, wiw' foiiowig 


gu ( Apa f-dharma) (ook recourse to a number of wades and professions, including 
= posts in the government . cagaging agriculture and _trads, though, such 
% Brahmin were not Held in 45 greal este =" 


_ (b) Kshatriya - Also called@ajanya) their duty was protcction-fighting in war_ 
is and ruling in peace. The Kshatriya sword and Brahmin ideology were the (win 


who ruled the country. In later-periods, the Kshatriyas often claimed superioril 
over Brahmins, by virture of their military and political power and the fact that 
“they fed the Brahmins. 


. From great emperors to petly chiefs, the Kshatriya class wis recruited from all 
. . races and ranks, and cVery invader, down to the coming Muslims, were accorded 
Rte | place in the social order this way. They also claimed, and reccived, certain 


2 te pari panicyin thos related -to_personal pleasures ahd enjoyment. They 
é ta es aloe ies ture was permitted to | 


a a Kept lar hresd Sian and {heir pas was law, insofar as it did not 


< fect th er echel ns of priests. 
“7 (c) Vaishya - ‘These. the mercantile class, though theoretically a’ part of Aryan- 
<a! 


order, were, as referred to in “Aitareya Brahmana"’, ‘pa yin g tribute to others 
df lived on by others, anc oppressed at will’. He was, ‘mainly 4 wreiched cultivator 
. or pelly merchant, and a source of. profit to the higher twolclasses. Apart from 
2 agriculture and cattle breeding, + pei O oe also dealt n_clothes 
> jewels, metals perfumes ctc., an national and intefuational trade_cam 
a) within his purview. 
'In later times, as Buddhist literature shows the Vaishyls were powerfully 
a organized in guilds, and many of them lived in great luxury, Wealthy ones were 
respected by the kingsand en joyed their favour and confidence. Their influence 
. steadily grew and it was by their support that ‘ 


Jainismand Buddhism. . i 


-. (d) Sh lowest in the order, the Shudras were wed Dwija, not initiated. 
They eu aeh ‘servants of — gh nag eeegeern b be slain at wll” .in 


the wotds of Aitareya Brahmana, They were not s, 


& is They may have been ‘the a some non- Aisles 
sa oor yen excommunicated due to veh omissions and guilt 


dras, as were those born.illegitimately 
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shies was to wait on his masters, cat his leftovers, wear his cast-off clothes, 
and'tive in separate huts meant specially for the was not allowed 


repeat the Vedas) They had no scope for happiness and whose only:hope was a : 
rebirth in higher social class. , 


pported the B xidhism wit! 
sand 
presented a theoreti egalitarian ideology. 


Like Vaishyas, they, loo, edger! nbraced and 
Jainism, who theoretically 
much late: am, which als 


ASHRAM 


vade no class distinction in religions affai 


Just as early Indian Society was divided into four classes, the Varna, so was the’ 
life of an individual divided into four stages - the Ashram. But there is no reason’ 


to believe that both originat ROOT, sereaerren ye 
in Vedic titeralugd, The fou stages were\ff Brahmachari, (ef Grihastha, (c) . 
\A¥énaprastha, (d) Geffiyas. ” 


This scheme was an ideal, fpr a majority of them never went beyond the first 
twollihas been suggesicd by historians that th wo were added 1 
mensute when Buddhist ani Jainas encouraged the youn ‘to take 
asceticism and by-pass the fdmily life altogether Meditation and spitijual quest 
presented as the aim of life, which was becoming very popular,JThe Ashram: 
system was conceived to gain the lost ground and provided an’ individual-a 
chance to do the -10 live as houscholder, procreate, allow the society to go 
on, and take fr rin life. We shall now see the main features. of the . 
four stages. 3 Ere ed 


(a) Brahmacharya - This nt hopualee child became Dwija, by the.» . 
investiture of sacred-thread and became.a fledged Aryan! He Jeft Me fag 


live with his teacher at his place, He had to lead an austere and 
study Vedas and such other, in ions imparted by his Gury, The 


boys were alggaught horse-tiding, archery, fencing and other martial ast. 

\ te student was expected olireat his Guru most reverently, attending.to i 

uceds, obey his commands with implicit faith, and to beg. 
necessary, soit : 


whatey c9 


fs carly twenties. A ritua bath 
im Snataka (Graduate).’ 


() Grihasthashram + The stage of householder 
wa a positive: ‘duty-for threq reasonseit affoy 


ehold Crit 


Sua back at Wis home ’ 


Aerforming pous' 


and assuring 


s 


Ncesto' 
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; Moksh i Se as ag . «6 

webs a The concept recognizes the interdependence of society and. individual 
ang ities. ince the of an 

ee vidual is quite in contrast t natural ‘needs iety a coi mo 


ground had to be found, and it was. found in the concept of Pursharthay 


(a) Dharma’. “Though literally and loosely | anslated as religion the concept of 
Dharma is much wider, It js the law, or principal. an which snciety is based fk 


also-defines Qe ee ee ee 
Varna_and Ashranj. A Mat is expected to uph lieve i in. gog and 


S Asenetally behave ina shat i is conducive to er, 
ey ; his own dignity, and se true path in life, : fe 
LL : (b) Artha’: It means w ; 
i : ealth. The pursuit of wealth for the. macro vomfor of 
= H self and family is a duty enjpined on a person, [Lisecessary for the petfarnfane . 4 
S. oO ofone's duty 19 god, pursnls, burn, offspring cic. ° 
He raised the spiritual power, by sell moniicaien. H no (c).Kama - Though translated h : 
‘ a pe oO. ( nslated as sex, the word connotes, all worldly desires. - The 
{rom‘she foresis.o: Riven by the village 5 Ifillment of sexual urge is recognized as legitimate 
(d) Sanyasashram:- This last stage came when a man Jb = Ue socially approved limits of macuiage, and leading 10 the bisth of offspring 
the performances | of all ceremonics, and truly 4 (d) Moks 
of all coremonics : : ha - Moksha is f d fi 
: mn = a reedom from thie cydhe of birth 
thing. “He became  Sopeprengg (Sanyasi) with nothing but » begging =} >Aiitimate Goal of all human beings. It highligh sul nd ama 
bowl..a stick-and a few rags of clash 1 answer the {undamental quest : 
. [He was enjoined neither to hope for life nor ‘9 wish for death, nor to’ show any The first three of the TA 
ic Fated Artha and : 
emotion; and abstaining from all worrics, desires and jases | Ele 1” presen tiie dell the te one|for the Qhacma. fil tek Pa as meant for the 
The above is an ideal scheme of Ashram system. Injactual practice very few 2 ipportance for all four generally accepted that without pro wc fetfiioneas of 
up to the fourth stage! | Even the entry into the ¢ the third stage may have been —j Phacins, Arthir rthir and Kama, Moksha cannot be allained. ) : 
went the i 
precipitaicd by the behaviour of his sons who would npt be avesse to secing the | KARMA AND REBIRTH ; 
- Baki j for farming out the property. Jn a- wt ceapscinnire alae Gi ; 
Stage was 4ived-n the vicinity of their villages or towns! a Though analytically pie eee 
“Moreover, a strict adherence 10 ashram system was ajso in direct conflict with c. (deeds) and rebirth are 
i¢ feature of Aryan life-the a ts. There were many = The karma is the sum of asin all’ deeds that a 
jthout which man's oessag his world was a from birth t9 death. The Kay a perfor * his life 


ife, the Stalus in life, the nature and 
cies, physical enjoyment aid mental hi in 
; an SS deform 
~ Ia * rmities and miseries 
¢ results of o Tt is believed that ita 


eR a A 


~ The last of esi foes (the last ites) - could not be 


a wanderer, who ma dic far from_his native place... 
ich him. This may also have been the reason to skip 


Ss iainan 


of Purushastha i is a fundamental principle jof social ethics. Like: four: 


‘societ: ox sta es in the life of an individual, the ancient 
te 34 4 0 in - the: Purushartha. . i 


sctive but also to convey the right: 
mas are Dharma, Artha, Kama, ‘and - 


a Wiss 
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inestimably long time. This doctrine became funddmental to most early Indian 


thought. . ‘ 


’ From, a purely analytical standpoint, tines of Karma 


im social nosition a 


Yarnaend Jater on, ye justifies the present lot of a man, and 


; promises Improvement in nex: life if and only if, he conducts himself as per 
he eae 
norms of the society as defined in ‘the aes for each Varna and_for e2ch 
Ashram, the Varnasharm Dharma. , 

——— 


yas been criticised by western philosophers as encoutaging fatalism in Indian 


Iture and moral r 


nd ‘that it places premium on 3 
man for Puri Aart 


RINAG (Debts) In order to cn sete of oblguon iss, und to 


re‘a contin it 


|- 
major debts pre envisaged. | 
Gur rina (Debt to_preceptor) «°°: ; 
" { 
hyPiul rina (Debi to_parents) | 
| 
| 


KJ Deva rina (Debt to god) 

these debts in hi 
is } d while a man is ip: 

ngage Seta veda, god etc. and made him.a fit 


rahmacharya ashram, and 


the Qu 


tho Guru gave him ihe knowledge of life, 
member of society. This debi can be repaid by_Jife- long reverence to Guru, and 
Aas 


nding his own sons Tor studics{A man is indebted {o his parents because as 
ht him’to this world, took much pains and underwent great sufferings in his 
oa giving birth to own children and looking 


upbringing 
te, them in the same s selfless v way, 


ner ae animals are also recognized, These can be 
niin r, enter the guests, giving amis and looking 
pucaring foc-eh-poo ’ ook 
after animals, | 


j ‘Hindu, Joint. Family - “Hindu Joint Family is ome: of the most studied and 
described institutions. A Joint Family is defined by 


food $20! n, who 


arve as ew a group of people ; 
ki 
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A joint family is characterized by mutu 


tality or commonness, of residence, 
hearth, property, 


rights and obligdtions. From economic point of view, Q joint 
family i isa Lompory ly group, holding WaT Sattle cottage indusiry-(he 
members havi mmon in D Macland-saneitfrom 


fragmentation by division. BS eee 
— Se mentallon DY division. 


a, 
Characteristic of Hindu Joint Fp mily - The gidest male\member in the joint 


family acts as Head of the family! He’is.a patriarch, with absolute control over 
the property and the members of t fifamily, whose wishes and commands have 


to be obeyed imeiicitly, hak the final say in all vital m of the 
family-education of children, aggbliation and fj itiage of sons, 
daughiers and grand children, so¢ial relationship with other families, sale and 
purchase of properties etc. and hig decisions are binding) In a great majority of 
cases he iCnowd despot, und_wkes a decision jn con jon with other adult 


members. The common_hearth, c¢mmon residen and common property helps 
f optimum wilization f limited gesources. 
MERITS OF JOINT FAMILY 


(1) Co-operation - A joint familylis maintained due to co-0 tion between its 
members. The brothers help each pther in times of distress and need, and greater 
manpower utilization is possible ih economic and so jal life.-- -.-- 


12) Socialistic System - Every mejnber in a joint family has to contribute i in the oe: 
joint effogt. The family\isin on 4 p ocialistic theory from 
to his ability, to cach according td his need, 


(3) Social security » One of the ajor problems faced by members in ‘digs : 
nuclear families of husband, wife land children-is the insecurity in both economic _ 
and social terms. An accident, disease, illness may throw the system out of "goar, 

The family may not have enough aving to meet the medical bills, Thero is none 

to look after the ‘wife or needs ofichildren if she falls ill. And untimely death of ipa 
earning member may jeopardise the future of wife and children, In a joint family,, Mis 
on the other handmalLtfese are ho problem at al The Mateiaet S005 ees ee 


family andsth onomi here to provid 


sh according’ 


SOUrCe upped 


(4) Diyision of labour - The nat al human division of labour 
. tx _- js beautifully reg i i 


up sons [g0 
—_ themselves. Th 


chores_of caaki 


68 Indian Anthropology 
(5) Personality Development - Being upder direct control and supervision of 
many elders of both sexes, the children in| the family have less chances of getting 
into 1 i astray. Moreover, from their very 
childhood, as. the living together dema ds, they are made ty learn the basic 
virtues as obedience, mae iglesance, generasily, paticnce, 


self-control and, sacrific i“Meanness and selfish tendencies are c 


Maintenance of Religious and Cultgral Traditions - The Hindu annual 
calender contains numerous sacred ‘days on which some or other religious 
‘acuvity has to be performed. The agricultural operation itself is relaicd is many 
sacred rituals, Moreover, the life cycle . the Sanskars, and ee adie in 
Puranic rituals have also to be performed. Even to remember all these, much less 
‘to perform, is impossible in nuclear famifies, while these are casily managed ina 
joint family. The grandmother, who relieved of daily chores by her 
daughters-in-law, usually keeps track bf 
Purohit. The daughters-in-law are sl wily ‘rained in all these affairs, The 
continuity is maintained, ‘The grandfathef, too, teaches the children the bistocy.af 
the faniy, or their clan, of thg pation. Stories of great historical und religious 
heroes are told and retold Ph ¢ lessons i morality and ethies are taught in daily 

life. All these help in preserving and handing down the cultural norms from 

generation to generation. In fact, the Hindy culture has survived through tis 
| dgttation for, the last couple of thousan Yes ars, apdLis.disappearing fast with the 


breaking up of joint “family, 
DEMERITS OF JOINT FAMILY 


ye One a om 9 a drawbacks of u joint family js that i becomes the 
aughters-in-law come from different 


peraments. Moreover, by nature they do 
vore than those of others in the family. 


is 
¢, in consultation with the 


love and bok a their own = avian 


They fe: b mothers i in-lawland jn many cases they’ are justified in 
their feeling. The household becomes h4€rituble ear oo for the female 


* members, i in which the male members afe also drawn, ily. 


2) Lower position of women - Hindu soci 


Qw 
t treated as chattel. From dawn to late 
s, under the supervision of a somewhat 
wo critical and sarcastic to be of 


in Vedic ages. In 
a: a ‘joint family, moreover, they are alma 


ight shey are engaged in household cho 
tric mother-in-law, who usually beca 
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(3) Laziness of few members - It usually happens that those with a greater send 

of responsibility break their backs by toiling; hard. while others app 

their times. Sipce the care for and meeting the needs of members is a com 

responsibility, some persons justeat, sleep and beget children Although such 

is frowned upon there is no effective mechanism — Such 
_frce-loading discourages the hard.workers.also, ® 


(4) Popuiation|- The concept of family planning is aiien io Hindu psyche, wie. 
have traditiqndily considered the -oifih of children as gift of god, In a nucleated 
famils;, 2 man |has to worn sbcut the upbrinoing of children within his limited 
resources, het as the impetus to check the birth of children. In a joint family, 

the res on, and-tradition at its height, there is no effort to 
check the growt ‘h of family, leading to unrestricted population growth, leading te 
poverty. All these demerits, combined with urbartization _and industrializasion 


and consequeqt breaking up_of rural economic system, higher educational 
greater premiush on service in urban centers has caused the Shp ; 
i after the death of father, brothers" 


P 
Hire Basis of ak Indian Social System 


CASTE SYSTEM IN INDIA ae 
There are books, treatise, theses and theories galore on Indian Caste Systenij 

. There is hardly an Indologist or a Social scientist who has not contributed his 
mite to understand the intricacies of c caste system und to unravel ils-origin, a 


Ceaste jis. an_ehdogamo ocial_group having a specific positicn in socia! 


_ hierarchy on the basis of some fixed occupation, is guided by rules of soc 
infercourse and commensality, and to which a person belongs since birth. 


In India, (east as been the basis of social sicatificasion and 


und anging odian ocialy, 
accaunt the c m. : 


Origin- A nut der of theories have been put ices to expiain ‘the origin 2 | 
caste. Eagfier, it was tried to explain as an. expansion of Yaroa system, but n 
cle: if Jreasition ifram ould bi ced Monsuvwrs Meal Nee 
two ana? igterea principles 

. “Also, |there were only_4 V while al. pi 


Rave birth to anew caste, 
(b) Brahmanic Theory - Put forward by GS. Ghurye) ing theory seeks to irace 


the origin of caste. system ¢ rah 

and pollution, Conceived to gain politics ascendancy. : 
{ 

{c). Occupational Theory Uesfieid) explains origin of caste in terms of 


occupation. Many Castes derive their names by the wark they do, such as 
hamar, Lohar, Sonar, Teli etc, 
fb inaat 


(d) Mana Cheory -(Manadis a word to 
Objects. OH Hutton} of the view that caste system originated in the belief ip 


‘Mana of nOn- Ar an 


(e) Religious Theory 


the roo ! , The early ‘Hindus concept of Dharma, which had 
connotation! of duty also. for cach group bake on profe sion. This later on 


Atystallized into caste system, ‘ ~ 


In Additions there were many more theories which\seek to Exolat the origin of 
caste system. It is apperent that all these only touch’ pon dne or two aspects of 
Caste system and are easily refuted. with reference tq:other aspects, For example, 
though belief in Mana is universal, wi it give ri 
Ww India? Similarly, the 
oepatint can © said that a perfect expla 
found out. i , 


posed ‘of Caste System - Spme’ basic features of chste system can be 
rated on the basis-ef-defiation given above : i 
Caste is endug amous_ The members of a caste are oa to marry within 
thelr own-castes, ©. 


(a (Caste is heirarchial - ilar caste has a fixed position in the social order, in 
‘which Brahmins are at the top, the Shudras are at the i and other are in 


between’ the two with varying degrees of respectability. 


te has an occupation send each ere has me's at ppeeaics 
“which itis obliged to follow. : 
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tages who have entered India after the Aryans, Each race,|2nd the resultant race a) The % 
ier they intermixed, neneh thee | 5 ihe 
z 


| 
i 
{ 


ses 
Z| 
Ee 


. Lartisans went out of business 


who used this a 


en given religious sanctiog b Cxp 


and rebirth. 


(el wision of labour}- ach cas te having an occupation, 
quite efficiently in 4_rural, pgricultucal, economy. Every 
assigned to a spec ecific caste- Ironsmith, Potter, Carpenter, 


Washermen, Gx i, Ojlmonger, Groser, Cleaner, 
Religious functionery cic. etc : 


Each caste, t 


integrated aso Syst em, in other wo 


economic system based on ag riculture, . : : eel 
Disintegration of Caste System Unian Caste svatem hes disiuesraed very 
fai} This systom which had heen part and parce! of Indian society. "nasa ‘ 


(wo thousand ye ars, may well disappear in a few di 
caste system is disappearing, caste has survived, a 


the form of casteism. First, th factors le te 


des fron i 


(a) Urbanization and Industeialization These twin 
damage to caste s : The ysiem tae a 
a_cottage indy ustry, and, morel or le ocio-political au Q 
different occupation groups produced, oad manufactured, pene as ie 


local demand. (When mass-préduced and cheaper artic! 


sc newly unemployed had 


in urban and industrial centrts which were 
vpFiges lost their self suffici¢ncy and the conomic.b 


broken, 
= 


(b) Democracy - The intréduption of democracy 
ocial equality, aholfion of uf touchability, 

* the masses, was another blow tb the caste te 
principles. Earlier{ political paw: 


system intagT-l 
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{d) ‘Transport ‘and Communication - The intreduction of roadways and j 


: © inusduction_of roadways | 
railways, radio, newspapers. telephone, television, ainways etc. has opened up | 
vast possibilities of greater mobility, which was carlier denied to the lower caste 2 Chapter 6 


: poor artisans and landless laborérs) They were forced to (heir places due to lack ; | 
_of alternatives, both in idea and tn taining.: 2 i IMPACT OF DIFFERENT STREAMS OF 
_ (e) Judiciary - The introduction of modem judicial|system, making all citizens. 


‘ equal in the eyes of the law and provision of simfiar punishment for similar | RELIGION ON INDIAN SOCIETY 
- offe irrespective of the offender's caste, has giyen much needs impetus to a BUDDHISM, JAINISM, ISLAM, AND CHRISTIANITY 
jhe oppressed to ra22> their voices. TH stranglehold pf casic pancnavats has also ee Me . * 
“Seeakened considerably. All these factors together in combination have caused Q a [- ee 
Pe peeemycation Eee ersten. Tia India, though bounted dy Himalayan range and Indian ocean has never been 
CASTEISM He: isolated from the rest of the world in its’ long history. People from outside have 
While caste system is waning, Casteism is waxing. | \ may be defined as blind, 5 bene coming as invaders|at regular intervals, some being able to conquer and 
loyalty to one's caste to the exclusion of other castes, and unduly promoting and 7p) subjugate her, They brought with them.new religion, new philosophy, new ideas, 
safeguarding the interests of members of their own! caste he cost of 5] a new politico-administrative system and new military strategy. But the vast 
The growing competition for limited positions df powers aaa prestige by =) melting-pot that India is, they were.all engulfed into the inainstream of composite 
: ‘iesidlete ol ive positions in government -adminisirs ion for near relatives, = Indian Culture, and incorporated as a part of its tradition. . + 4 
friends and supporters has given new Smpetus to the maintainance of caste as a S In. addition , the Indian jsoclety has thrown up a variety of new ideas, new. 
_ viable social group, The provision of ceservation in the Govt. jobs on the basis of = itn Ee religions from within its.own peas er as, reactions 
nae ° 4 P dn aining vole banks along a to the excesses 0 Stl systems, some as synthesis of the con icting system. 
eno Cee ee asics "Bs cee be = Apart from the Vedic and|Brahmanic traditions 5 the etircarsm : which has been 
—— ; = the core of Indian culture! at least four major religions have flourished on Indian 
eae) Se : — soil - Buddhism, Jainism, Islam and ChrisGanity. Of these, Buddhism and. 
= i ‘Jainism arose as reactions to the Brahmanism. about half a inilfennium before 
sp ye © Christ -ana-Imo-r Brea Cplhartic elfect. These were products OF Indian cuure, 
Ms ; i. propounded and followed! by Indians, and did not. vary much in essentials. [slam 
ro) and Christianity, on the other hand, were alien to India in origin and ethos. Their 
ro : followers came to India as conquerers and subjugated Indian cultute, religion, 
~ philosophy and people. Their presence led to much social and religious conflicts’ 
a in India which still contjnues.. By virtue of political patronage they did have 


large impact on Indian culture. They were never fully assimilated and a strong. 
undercurrent of alienness| has always been there, and this feeling has pgrsisted. 


I 
j 
: 


As both Buddhisth and Jainism originated at about the same time, in the same 
region, duc to same causés,-appealed to the same people and had similar effects, 
though of varying degree, we shall treat both of them together. 


IMPACT. OF BUDDHISM AND JAINISM =. et 


The Buddhism and Jainism, the first of the many religious reform: movements 
within Hinduism that were to follow at regular intervals,- aiming primarily’ to 
: remove the ills of-Brahmanical Hinduism, ended up as distinct religions in their 

uPSCBBE ght: The Indians -6th and Sth Century BC. had become: epprasagst By 
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the claborate yeajnas and inevitable sacrifices that ¢ ery religious ceremony 
Tequired, and érrogant Brahmins, holding tt OO tcligious matters, 
demanded, There was powerful undercurrent of revolt against them, and the 
common people eagerly adopted the alternative that} Buddhism and Jainism 
provided. ; | . 


. | 

There were many positive points ih the new philosophy and the ‘way of life 
offered by these iwo, the ieast. of which was that both were expounded by princes 
Power to propawate their 


( : i weie able to exert profound influcnece 
polity and ideogy of India, We shall study their impact under 


dociines! Both Buddhism and Jainism 


different heads, 


(1) Religious life - The wwo new religions exposed the dvil of Hindyism ai that 
time. The Brahmins, who were at the helin of the socicly forced the people to 
perform Yajnas and sacrifices at very stage of life cycle! The corruption of the 
priest hood was rampant, which demanded special privillges for itself, and got 
it by spiritual extortion. Buddhism: and Jainism promised a releif from ‘this 
: extortion and ritualism. Instead of yajnas ana sacrifies, a religion based on 
devation and contemplation was offered in which Brahmins had no place at all, 
Naturally people lapped it up. A new era of ritualistic simplicity dawned. 


The ¢xodus from Hinduism to Buddhism and Jainism forced the Brahmins’ to 
realise their mistakes and they quickly reformed themselves. Instead of Brahmin- 
centred yajnas individual’ based devotional worship was incorporated, in which 
4 person could pray-to God directly, The detachment i material comforts 


and a life. of asceticism, proposed by Buddhism and Jajnism as ideals, were 
included in the Hindy way’of life as the third and fourth shrama in a person's 
life cycle - Vanprashtha and Sanyas. Like Nirvana, Moksha was accepted as the 
- ultimate aint of life. A ban on animal sacrifice was enforced in day-to-day life. 
All these and similar reforms in Hinduism were the impact of Buddhism and 
Jainism, sae 4 = 
- Political. Life -. One of the major planks of: Buddhism and Jainism was their 
insistence'on Ahimsa (non-violence), Violence in every form was eschewed, This 
lessened the conflict botween different classes in the society. At the state level, 
(90, both-had their impact.. Many kings and emperors adopted: Buddhism or 


* Tainism-and made it tetr state religion. They also adopted thé principle of non | 


violence as the basis of State craft. This put an effective check on the internecine 
and perpetual warfare between the rulers of various kingdoms. The well-known 

- example of Ashoka the Great's change of heart after the Kalinga war is a case 
in point. Thereafter, his ceaseless work in the propagation bf Buddhism in and 

India is legendary. ‘e ae 

Of Buddhists and Jains: formerly belonged {6 the Valshya and , 

‘Hindu social order, where they were looked down upon. Their j 
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. Vaishyas as had no social status whatever, 


aul 
Impact of Different Streams: of Religion on Indian Society 


plight ad been of no concerh to a larger number of tulers in the past, ? 
their welfare became the central Point of state policy. A number Of social w 


projects were taken up by the ings. These developments also fostered a 
of political unity in the country. E 2 


Thus the concepts of welfare-btate and non-violence became the corner-stone 
cf ladian siuie policy which Has Survived till this day, bh ois 


Of course, the impact of Buddhism 2nd Jainism had its negative effszte too, The 
cmphasis on non-aggression ahd non-violence as well as on ascetic life and — 
spiritualism, also weakened the militancy of Indians and caused a decline ih the | 
military strength of India, Within a few centuries, India had become so weak — 
militarily, that it fell easy prey forcign invaders who came in quick succession — 
and condemned India -to centutics of political subjugatton, 


Soclal Life - The theoretically open-ended and occupation-based Yama order. 
had already become birth-based| Indian socicty had become stratified into many — 
castes with glaring social inequalities, Women and Shud) , as well as poor 
they were systematically deprived 
from having any sort of educatlon and faced a number of restrictions in their 
socio-economic and politico-relipious life. These people readily adopted the new — 
religions because they not only |professed equality ‘of all but actually practised 
i A naw society based one equplity of all members thus came into existence. — 
But the most important ‘contributjon of Buddliism and Jainism has been the way re 
it inculcated a high sense of ethits and morality in public aud private life. The 
Noble Eight Fold Path, the Ten} Precepts" and “Four Cardinal Virtues" were 
not only meant to attain Nirvana] but also to strictly guide the-people's conduct. — 
Love for all animate things, benevolence, renunciation of laxity in. sexual 
thought and action, prohibition bf theft and use of alcohol as well as ly 
perjury, slander, gambling and indolence went a long way in establishing 
of conduct in social life which became a feature of Indian culture. 
Intellectual Freedom and Literature - Onc of the most important 
of Buddhism and Jain thought lids in its assertion that independent 
activity assists man's development and encouraged them to think fo 
Brahmanic religion had blunted mbn's intellectual dlivity 
rituals and dogma, to be followed |faithfully and 
Now the. people were asked to copi E 


Prakrit oc Pali, and not Sanskrit, 
and Brahmins. Buddha and Mahayi 
of these languages. po 
A great literary activity followed 
ages. Apabhramsa - writing in 


Indian Anthropoloby 


became the official language of the Magryan court. Its hybrid variety, 
he Antha-Magadhi, becsime the sacred languagd of the Jainas. 


Rica "and, Jataka, tales 
“and “Therigatha” (Songs of the elder 
~0F Pali poetry. Similarly,the-stories-ofthe “Tirth 
~ in prakrit. Thus the common man's language g 


‘Buddhist monasteries developed as great centres pf learning. The Universities 
_ of Nalanda and Vikramshila in Biker and Yulubit in Guirat drew international 
attention in those days. 


rere in Pali prose, while 
onks and Nuns) are examples 
nkars” of Mahavir were told 
impetus and recognition. 


Economic Life - Cutting of forest for agriculturé with plough was the major 
economic activity of the people; particularly in what is now Eastern U.P. and 
Bihar, Where both Jainism and Buddhism took birthjand flourished. Domestication 
of animals and their growth was essential for agriculture and dairy products. 
Brahmanism, on its insistence on animal sacrificd on every religious occasion, 
seriously threatened the depletion of livestock. 


In this background, the Buddhist and Jain abhorrence of killing of hnimals, their. , 


emphasis on non-violence in eyery aspect of life] and thier love for plant and 
animal life was a boon for the growth of cattle wealth. The emphasis on 
vegetarianism also helped in checking the indistriminate killing of animals. 
Perhaps the Hindu insistence on sacredness of cow is derived from Buddhism. 


Art and Architecture - Indian art and architectufe achieved a new dimension 

and ‘attained great heighis. The Hindu system of lidol-worship is the effact of 

Buddhism, when idols of Buddha first came to be| worshipped on a large scale. 

Idols, figurines, stupas, pillars, monasteries, sculpture, all-were made not only 
in large numibers but were of surpassing ‘beauty And splendour. 


* The Ashoka’ Pillars in Bihar and UP, Stupa’ of anchi, Sarnath and Nalanda 
_ figurines found in Kanheri, Karle and Nasik, scufpiure at Barabar and Ajanta 
Caves' and carvings on the railings and gates of stupas are eternal witnesses of 
art-and architecture of Buddhists. 


y. examples of Jain sculpture can be foundlin the rocks around Gwalior. 
+Gumpha caves in Orissa and Jain.Tempke. at Mount Abt in Rajasthan 
1g examples of Jain art at. its best. Indeqd, the famous Gandhar and 
of art had Boe under their: influence. and survive to this we 
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East Asia. China and igi, It is eines. a revival in India recently among 
the scheduled castes, ; 
IMPACT OF ISLAM | 

With the establishment of *Slave dynasty" at the begining'of 13th Century, the 
Muslim rule began in India, The political power of the- rulers gave them a 
supremacy over every aspect of society and culture. Being in a position to 
dispense favours, they. naturally, had large following from among the local 
Hindu population. Slowly jand steadily, ihc followers of two feligicas stativd 
influencing each other. Although the number of Muslims who came from outside 
was small, there were large number of converts. The first real resistance against 
ihe cultural onslaught began when Allauddin’ _Khilzi adopted an anti-Hindu 
policy, Revivalist and revitalizing movements began i in India, At the same time 
efforts at compromise and reconciliation began,’ but, for the first time in 3,000 
years, the Indian culture was unable to fuliy assimilate a foreign religion and 
society within its fold. It ‘ee to change itself. 


Religion - The monotheisti¢ philosophy'of Islam affected the polythestic practices 
of Hindus, Although monotheism had already developed in Hinduism prior to 
the arrival of Islam, its practices were essentially polythestic as a large number * 
of gods and deities were worshipped, Moreover, idolatory of Hindus and beefs 
eating of musiims was particularly repugnant to each other. There was constant 
violence in the name of religion, and synthesizing influences cropped up all over - 
India. Sikhism in Punjab was a distinct synthesis : Monotheism of Islam and 


‘tradition of Hinduism - minis idolatory. be 


The lower caste Hindus, no of untouchability and social - religious disabilites, | 
were impressed by egalitarian Islam: and converted in large numbers, Swami |. 
Ramanuj and his disciples'+ Kabir, Raidas, Chaitanya, Tukaram, etc. advocated - 
the essential unity of supreme God of both Hinduism and Islam, and proposed .. 
an approach - the Bhakti;movement - which preached tolerance;..iniversal © 
brotherhood and love, and! tried to ‘femove ‘many of the superstitions of the 
Hindu., Even Akbar the Great launched a new synthetic religion, Din-E-Hehi. © 
His great grandson, Dara Shikoh, prepared persian translation of Upanishads and 
another work entitled, “Mdjama-ul-Bahrain", of “Mingling of two. Oceans”. 


All these had profound influence on the Hindus ahd diiched them into t 
+ a'minority group acc 


even today. 
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Forts.and Minars were built. These structures had imcious interiors, massive, 


arches and large domes. The Qutab Minar in Delhi, 
in Deihi, Agra and Fatehpur Sikri, the tombs of Akbar and Iumadud Daula cic, 
beshea} the beauty and grandeur of architecture of thik Period even today. Even 
Hindu temple builders adopted domes instead of Stupa. Painting also achieved 
new heights. The Moghul emperor} were personally interested in painting, They 
Promored his art by sponsoring both Hindu and Muslim painters. The Moghuls 
had. brought Chinese painting from Persia, which bécame fused with Indian 
painting. The reign of Sehangir saw painting at its zenith, ang gave birth to a 
new school of painting, the “National Indian School] of Painting". 


Decorative telief carving is another aspect which flourished and reached a high 
‘Tevel of excellence. The delicate marble carving und marble screen at Taj Mahal, 
Akbar's Tomb at Sikandra and buildings in.Fathepur Sikri are a few examples. 


Music - Indian classical music had existed in India since at least Gupta period. 
The Muslims, particttartytvteghuls, added to it new dimensions, Except Aurangzeb 
- all Moghuls were lovers and connoisseurs of music. They|provided royal patronage 
to mysicians-both vocal and instruméntal. The musicians were given seats in 
the Court and had much influence. Tansen, Baiju Bawara, Baba Ram Das, Sura 


\Taj Mahal in Agra, Forts 


Das elc., were sore of the musicians who gave birth lo a synthetic music, thé’ 


Hipdustani Music, Tabla and. Sitar became a part of| Indian music and new 
Schools of music, like Khayal, developed. Qawwali also became part of Indian 
music. % : 


Gardening - Gardening in India was languishing until the Moghul came. They 


brought 10 India new style of gardens developed in Persia and Turkistan, The 
gardens were laid on sloping grounds, with a series ‘of. terraces and having 


miniature waterfalls and channels. The main pavilion was built cither at the top-.. 


most or the lowest terrace to provide a full view.of foliage and water falls. The 
beauty and grandeur’of gardens was realized and it has become a part of Indian 

aesthetic tradition, oe 

Language - The synthesis of Islam and Hinduism gave birth to a new language 

_ which has become the common language of both - ‘Urdu. Composed of Persian 
-and‘Hindy. words, Urdu became lingua fanca, and from. 18th century onwards, 

becsime the court Idnguage and almost all official transactions were made both 


_in persian and Urdu, Even Hindu nobility. and middle class people learnt this - 


language. Today Urdu'is spoken’by a large number of people. The legal terminology 
- jm India for words like plainuff; defendent, sale, mortgage, document etc. belong 
- to Urdu .and are widely understood, even by illiterate Hindus. 

1 became thie medium of literature, particularly poetty. Great poets of India, 
sially Iqbal and Ghalib, wrote in Urdu. soe 
Life + The Hindu mode of life, social manners and forms of address were 
changed. The middle and ‘upper. class people being in closer.and 
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regular contact with the ruling grqup, adopted the dress pattern, food habitss 
behaviour etc. The elaborate courts¢y, the flowing courtly language of address, 
and formality in speech became a part of daily life, A variety of Moghul dishes, _ 
viz., Naan, Biryani, Tandoor, Pulao) became the part and parcel of Indian food 


Paviama etc, for men and Salwar, 


dresses, 


Many of Indian sports and amusdments were “Mohammedanized”, bot 
method and techniques, - particularly hvating, hawking, chess, kitefying’« 

The position of women, however, | 
muslim-hindu riots, and the brutality of Muslim rulers, Zamindars, Nawabs, 
Army, etc, The usual social (reedam that they had enjoyed for centuries was 
curtailed. ‘They were forced to stay| within the fourwalls and observe Purdah. 
Child marriage beame more commos, widow remarriage was strictly prohibited. 
Their birth was considered inauspicjous. The system of sati gained currecncy. 
The education of woman, which had/never enjoyed priority, was totally stopped. 
Adininistration - Indian administrative machinery was changed a lot after 
Muslims came to India. For the first time after Ashoka the Great, almost entire 
Indian sub-continent was unified made subject to one administrative system. 
The cntire nation was divided into pjovinces with same administrative rules and 
regulations, same official titles, same}lanuage and same system of administration. 
This principle has survived. Same ig the cast-of land revenue system based on 
quality of land and its productivity. 
Histrlography -One of the most i 
art of Histriography. The earlier Higdus were not particularly concerned with 
this, and wherever they did, it in tht shape of stories, and without any 
reference to date or year. Moreover] the Hindus used a number of Eras based 
on different systems. The Muslims, on: the other hand, maintained official 
records, wrote chronicles and gave exact date, month and year of writing using 
only one era. ic. Hizri era. This fapilitated the knowledge and understanding 


of the past. jae Fee e 
It is thus clear that the impact of Islam was- varied, deep-rooted and touched - : 
almost every_aspectof Indian culture. and society. It also created two social 
groups in India, permanently dividedjon the basis of religious beliefs, which 
given to much-animosity, conflict, tensions, and suspicion among the Indians 
affecting its’society and polity. This ituation was greatly utilized 
in establishing their rule in India. io f toes cae 
IMPACT. OF CHRISTIANITY Al D BRITISH ‘RULE: : 
Even Islam in 1,000 years could 


Christianity did in 200 years. ‘The. fin 


Indian AOS 


80 TOPO 
on the other hand, came as alien conguerers treated India as their colony, 

_ exploited her, broke all the traditional sogial, economic, political, educational 
and religious structure, and were forced to leave, 


The impact of British on India wit felt through two main agencies : 

(a) British-government— 

(b) ‘Christian missionaries 
Wherever the British established their colonies, they allowed Christian missions 
to set up Churches. This is true not only of {ndia but entire British empire. While 
te Govt. struck on poitlico-ccsne:uc fronts the Christia:, missions struck on 
the socio-religious aspects, and, like pinter movement, engulfed the whole 
society and culture. : @ 2) 
The British impact has been so. vast anf) so deep that ‘present day India’s 
constitution-and government and- constitujonal, political, administrative, legal 
and educational structures are precisely what the British had built. 


Impact on Economy - When the British came to India, Indian economy, though 
technologically backwards, was self-sufficient and produced enough surplus to 
maintain a larger number of rulers and nobility in luxury, and financed perpetual 
wars. 


This self-sufficiency of villages, with thiiving cottage industries, and urban 
craftmanship were destroyed, «The peasants were forced to grow cashcrops and 
other items needed as raw materials for industies back in Britain. By exporting 
- the raw materials, such as cotton and Jegther to Britain, the prices of local 
manufacture was forced to go up, and thdn_flooding the Indian markets with 
cheaper mass produced items, they broke th¢ backbone of economy. The peasants 
‘were further fleeced, by the British-appointkd Zamindars. Millions of crafimen 
and other cottage industry workers had to fely on land as agriultural labourers, 


thus increasing the pressure on land, The peasantry in India was greatly 
_impoveri shed ~ 


Industriallzation « Having throughly ruined the indigenous industries, the British 
‘establishing industries in India, Jute and textile mills end coal mining 
‘begun in the middle of 19th century. By the begining of 20th century 
textiles, paper and sugar mills, tanheries, matches and glass industries, 

and stecl wotks were started. gh all these had stunted growth and 
“favoured British interest, a least]crumbs of Indusinat revolution ix 

were thrown to India. 
1d Communication = One of|the positive features of British rule 
; unication facilities. Rajlways. 
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These means-of transport and communication tightened govt. control over the 
masses, and increased the exploitation.and oppression, though, at the same time _ 
the faster dissemination of news and views-awakened among (Re people a new 
political consciousness. Even common man was in touch with ibe developments 
around~the world. "on 


Education - To the British also goes the credit of mouernizing the educational 
system in India, particularly higher education, The Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras, Allahabad and Bombay were opened, followed by a spate of new © 
co "cges. in many districts Secondary Schools ‘were established. The contents 
of the courses were highly pro-western, The educational policy of Lord. Macauley 
in 1835 was aimed primarily at creating “Indian in Body and British in Mind", 
trojan horses who could act as Govt, agents to safeguard her interests.and occupy 
the lower official jolts as clerks, in which they largely succeeded. But many of 
the educated Indians, imbued with western ideals of equality, rationality and 


individual freedom, pane to tho foreffont of freedom struggle, 


The preseit See system in India still follows the pattern set by the British, 
Unification of India - Except at brief intervals during the-reigns of Ashoka and 
Akbar, India had never been politically united: Hundred of kingdoms, big and 
small, and princely states ruled over India, Pursuing their imperialist policy, the 
British started grabbing these through war by deciet, by threat and administrative 
reforms. When they left they ruled directly more than half of India and enjoyed 
suzerainty Over the rest. The whole of India wag under one administrative system, 
one law, one Ay, India was truly unified. 


Administrative Systém - The establishment of dyarchial systern of government 
with its three branches - Legislative, Executive and Judiciary-existing today in | 
India is also a positive impact of British. rule. Right ‘from supreme powet of | 
parliament down (o tle establishment of local self government in smaller urban | 
centres, a heirarchial system of government was established with territocial range 

of authority. In order, to make the administration more effective, ‘a powerful 
bureaucracy was setup, with the membefs recruited’ from among ‘ihe citizens, 
The establishment of Indian Civil Services, Indian Police Service, Indian Education 
Service, Indian Audit land Accounts Service etc. went a long way in bringing 


about competénce an continuily in administration. 1 


Judiciary - In earliér times, the law was established and broken at the whi 

and fancy of.the rulérs. Mereover the Jaw had different Distemeica ae 

different strata his. The*British chahged that Rule of Law. The law was 

codified and written. The Indian Penal Code is still operative in India, Moreover 

courts ere established all over country - again on a heirarachial basis. “Thet 
(Supreme Court) with High Couns in the. ; 


in Judiciary 2M) over the country. The modern poli aa 


82. 


established bythe British. 
Sodial Life - Indian socigl life had been beset with many evils-particularly so 
the pdsition.of women, child marriage, sari and Purdah system as well as female 
- iNiteracy, Female infanticide was rampant. The educated Indians particularly, 
Raja*Ram Mohan Roy and Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar. organized social 
movements for their eradication. The British acceeded. Sati system was abolished 
in 1829, child marriage in 1929, slavery in, 1843.| Widow remarriage was 
legalised in 1836. ¢ B ; 


3 2 | 
The operiing of school, college, hostels, hottls. office,| courts etc. where people 
from different walks of life came together and intergcted helped in lessening 
the rigours of cast@systemm particularly yntouchability. 

’ The British ruld also created a large middle class in India with Western leanings 
and-aspirations. Their life was and still is characterized by paradoxes - high 
‘ambitions but low position, desire to imitate the life style of the west but tied 
by socio-religious traditions ef the east, wish to adopt |higher standard of living 

. but pulled down by lower income. | 


Religion - The Christian mission played a very important role in bringing about 
a change in religioys beliefs and practices as well as outlook of educated Indians 
_on teligious matters in general. The missions spread thoughout India, particularly 
tribal and other backward areas, started proselytization of tribals and other 
weaker sections on a large scale. The mass conversion of these people was 
brought about by both threats and inducements. But their'one positive achievement 
was in the field of education. They opened a large number of schools in tribal 
areas which hed sofar been totally neglected by preylous regimes. 
The contact with British, like that of Islam earlier, cauged yet another series of 
religions reforms. The strict Monotheism and less ales of rituals impressed 
the educated. Indians, who had already adopted the ideals of equality and liberty. 
Religous bigotry, superstitions and multiplicity of ritual. requiring the services 
of priestly class were attacked, Higher philosophy of Vedanta was favoured. An 
"effort was made to present the good and thought provokjng aspects of Hinduism. 
The purpose sas not only to truly modify the beliefs end practices of Hinduism 
but also to show to the world in general, and the Christians in particular, that 
~ Hinduism was not just a bundle of superstitions but a leading tight on spirtitualism. 
- Islam, too, was not’ untouched. ; 


Brahma Samaj - was founded by the “Father of Modem India", Raja Ram 
a sine the seg ll ime Islam, Christianity and 

; is advocated the concept of “One God of all. humanity” irrespective 
. He condemned polytheism and’ idol-worship. His greatest 

rever, was in’social life where he-relentlessly fought for the 
eradication of evils of un’ lity. On similar tines 
wes established in Bombdy, pons beet by mea like 
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Arya Samaj - Founded in 18)5 by Swami Dayanand Saraswati, who ove the — 
call of return t sd “ He believed that Vedas were infallible, and another : 
_forms of religion were degenegation from the purest form of Vedas. Repudiating 
ihe auihoriiy uf the Brahmins] he also condemned ritualism-and i 

As Arya Samaj glorified the past, it represented more a revivalist trend. 


Rasdiakrishna ‘dission - Ramakrishna Paramhansa wanted to revive all the best 


. \raditions of Hinduism and not }just the Veda. He was a great scholar of vedantic 


philosophy. His disciple was the Great Vivekanand who founded Ramakrishna 
Mission. In his address at World Congress of Religions at Chicago in. 1893, he ~ 
asserted that_ Vedanta was the |religion of all humanity and not just Hindus, 


Muslith Reforms - The greatcst bane of 19th Century Muslims was and to a 
large extent still is, the illiteracy polygamy, Purdah system and very low position 
of women in society. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan believed that education alone was 
the means of progress. He reinterpreted Islam: in the light of modern science 
and philosophy and liberal ouflook and founded what was later to become. 
Aligarh Muslim University. Though Sir Syed's stand on political issues became 
controversial, his contribution in awakening the Muslims is unquestioned. 


These reform movements were cpuntry-wide, and appealed to the people ull over 


", the country, This created a sensp of unity among the people and gave birth to . 


Nationalism in India, - ‘ - 


Language - The introduction of English as medium of instruction by the British 
gave to India one language that was spoken and understood, at least by the - 
literate, all over the country. Earljer, the lack of one common language had been 

a major deterrent in the growth] of nationalism; This function it fulfills even 
‘today. Alll the political leaders and intellectuals were masters of English ge 


place in India and it is widely regarded as key to social and economic progress. 
and status. There is a mad race among the people to educate their children in 
English medium schools. . tiaere 


Newspapers, magazines, periodi 
have the widest circulation and 
the most important legacies of British, ; 
Dress -. Another aspect of Indian 

pattem. Pant, shirt, coat, tic, cap of hat and shoes and soc 
Pyjama, Kurta, Scarf, cumme 1d. sarse 
particularly of young girls, have 


~. very popular. The Indians, particularly the urb 


fashion-in dress and designs. 
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Music - Indian classical music, based on Sitar Tabla, Harmonium, Veena etc. 
«was replaced by western music based on orthestra. Indian film songs and music 
ore strongly influenced by Western. music, style and instrunenss, Indian classicial 
music is fast on the decline and is limited to » rectus group of connoisseurs. 
Western Jazz, Pop, Rap and other music arejon the lips of every wroanized India. 
History - Until the British came very lijtle was known about India's past 
‘Buropean scholars and enlightened govt|officiais mauc iauczute efforts in 
“rediscovering India's past. Ancient scripts were deciphered. “Asiatic Society of 
Bengal” was establishe< oy Willian. !uncs|:o study the antiquities ="4 history 


scientific zeal; The ancient monuments, paiptings and sculpture were preserved. 
Archaeological Survey of India was set up,jopening a new horizon for the study 
- of Indian history and civilization. 


- The knowledge of the glorious. past gave a $ense of pride to Indians and inspired 
them: to struggle for indpendence ‘and hate a nationalistic outlook. 


: Nationalism and Democracy. -:,All these|developmems in various aspects of 
Indian society and culture, led to a resurgerice of a true nationalist fecting, # hich 
“had'been: woefully lacking among the Indians before. The educated Indians, who 
‘supported British tule in the beginning aj harbinger of peace, prosperity and 
‘modernization, began to understand the true nature of the govt. People from all 
© over India; irrespective of custe, religion dnd language united for the common 
" enuse:to save India. The establishment of Indian National Congress and Gandhi's 
“ lendérship, gave the necessary impetus. When the Gcitish came to India, they 
"had to’ fight the Madrasis, the Bengalies, the Marathas, the Sikhs, the Moghal, 
“athe. Rajputs etc, Who were divided. Now fie British had to contend with only 
“one, the Indians they were united. 


‘Democracy is another important legacy af British rule to Indians. In fact the 
national, freedom. movement became a mbss movement when it became. clear 
that departure. of British will usher in an/ Indian govt. formed and elected by 
“the péople, and that monarchy will not Ye ‘thrust upon them once again. 
We thus find’ that impact of Christianity agd Britistrrale*had afar reaching and 
~ deep-rooted impact on every aspect of [ndian Society and culture. All the 
previous impacts had been, comparatively, minor ones, a little reaction “aie ? 
- tittle adjustment there, But the system hid not changed. British: rule < — 
the system itself-particularly political, edukational, economic and technological. 
Sf this ‘sense, the impact .of Christianity was revolutjonizing. 
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Chapter7~ a 
GROWTH OF INDIAN ANTHROPOLOGY 


ee 


‘| 
A wiimccr of Indian ischolare = ~asjous times, have attempted to trace the | 
growth of Anthropology in India. Mention can be made of the names of.S.C. 
Roy. (1921), D.N. “Majumdar (1950-56), G.S. Ghurye (1956),. S.C. Dubey 
(1952,62), F.G. Bailey, (1962), N.K. Bose (1963), LP, Vidyarthi (1966, 72, 73, . 
16), Gopaia Saran (1973) and Surajit, Sinha (1968). : : 


In 1921, S.C. Roy in his journal ‘Man in India’ first atiempted to bring up a 
bibliographical account of the publications on tribal und caste studies in India 
He Chassified them into three categories ? {i). articles published in different. 
journals and magazines. (ii) compilation of hand books gazetteers of the different 
regions (ili) monographs on exclusive tribes, 5 

Later, in cause of a memorial lecture in Nagpur University, Majumdar attempted 
to take a stock of anthropological researches. ir India, In his 1956 article 
Majumdar attempted td asses the impact of British and’ American influences in 
Indian Anthropology. He observed, “Social Anthropology in [ndix"has not kept 
pace with the developments in England in the European continent or in Ameen 
Although social-anthropology in tndia are to’suin extent familiar with the’ eck 
of important British -inthropologist, or of some continental scholars their. 
knowledge of American social anthropology i$ not adequate." (1956 : 164) : 
Majumdar's observation js important in the sense that being a ‘sail 
“Very candid} i 

anthropological researches in India uit ie first half nemings pty 2 
at par the British or et American Anthropology, although it is ah ites ee 
influences of American Anthropology in India heen: during the | 
independence era, During the pre independence era the Indian anthro ere 


were chiefly aware of the works of Briti ; 

ae rilish anthropologists as there : 

rule in the country, - | hee Bite 8” polveie a Lapse was colonial 
: y H : : 3 
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“uaces the initial stimuli to Cambridge for the development of Sociology and 
Anthropology in India,” (1976 : 5) ; 


S.C. Dubcy’ also assessed the development of anthropology in. India. First, in 
1952, -during the- Fourth: International Congress for Anthropological and [ 
Ethnological Sciences held in’ Vienna, he presented a paper entitled “The Urgent 
_ Tasks of Anthropology in India" In. his paper Dubey made a reference to the 
unfortunate prejudice and distrust, of social workers and popular political leader 
towards anthropologis:, o.2 nade out a case for v study ¢¢ vanishing tribes, 
their folklore and art, village studies, caste dynamics ctc, Without mentioning 
any particular name in his article Dubey certainly ; imeant the attitude of social 
workers like A.V. Thakkar, popularly Known as ‘Thakkar Bapa, It is to-be noted 
that Thakkar Bapa was quite averse to ihe concept ofa ‘National Park* for tribals) ° 
as once suggested by Vericr Elwip. Later, in 1962) Dubey also highlighted the oO, 
weaknesses of the contemporary “Indian Social : “anthropology in terms of 
Techniques and Research Mcthodologics. - O 


Regarding the affairs of Indian anthropology, F:G. Bailey’ s (1962) observations 5 
are also: very pertinent. He observed, “In proportion to the richness of social =, 
anthropological laboratories situation that demands. adequate research in the field Si 
of structural explanations of the complex societies) there have keen inadequate =} 
.. studies done in India" (quoted from Vidyarthi 1976}: 6). i 


oF | 
The patriarch df Indian anthropology Prof, N.K. Bose also attempted to feiss | 
the progress of anthropology in India in 1963 and presented the material under Z| 
three sections +,(i) Prehistoric: Anthropology (ii) [Physical Anthropology (iii) =; 
» Cultural “Anthropology. Focussing upon avert In Cultural. Anthropology, ri 
Bose enumerated the major researches done in the fields of (a): village studies es As 
marriag¢ and family and (c) caste. Prof. Bose, ‘th ugh, attempted to relate - | 
various Indian social anthropologist in terms of the prevailing schools, but he O 


mainly: confined. his discussion ta this. own, tf of culture. In Vidyarthi's Cj 


opinion "Taken on the whole, Bose’ s ‘appraisal of| social anthropology in India 


is doubtlessly the latest-and the more substantive, yet it remains incomplete as i 
wees i 
only whets the appetite” (ibid). ; . ; | 


PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT - Fal chats 
f_the. growth at Andian. anthropology, Majumdar’ s and 
jal. attention to discribe’ the. different phases of the 
_ growth of Indian Anthropoloy. Both the authors have adopted the Joona 
PK. Pertymen's book” “Hundred Years of Anthropology (1955). Perryman has 
divided ‘the ce .srowih, ‘of World, Anthropology. . {nto four ' periods, - ost 
Pormulatory pres i ‘Constructive pe period, “Gil nalytical potted’ and (iy) 


Critical period . . | 


1 SpawAlsaa all ee co 


or. all the_accounts..o 
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- anihropology is most exhaustive fnd widely accepted. From time to: time ’ 
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Majumdar (3950) divides snroptgis! 
ta three phages (i) Sartnulalory p 
Cons fructive phase (1920- 1937), ¢ y Critical phase (1938 on wards). y 


‘Majumdar and: Vidyarthi both agre¢d d that the beginning of scientific traditions i in 
India for the: study of ‘Nature and Man’ was marked by the establishment. of the” 
tien Royal Asiaiic Society-ot Bengal in 1774. However, such eminent scholars — 
like O.N. Majumdar and C.P> Vidya Were, aps, ‘unaware of the faci’ that’ 
Si Wiltiam Jones had esta'!-hed the ‘Royal_Asiati : 
year 1784 Although, Gopala Sdranj does not agree either with Majumdar or with’ 
Nidyarthi that the beginning of anthropological researches in India took place. 
with the establishment of Asiatic Sqcicty but he also fails to give any precise and 
alternative date for “it. According to both Majumdar and Vidyarthi the 
constructive phase of anthropology began in 1920. Both agree that with the 
establishment of Department of So jalogy in Bombay University i in 1919 and the 
Department of Anthropology in Chlcutta University the constructive phase of 
Indian anthropology was initiated. However, according to Majumdar it lasted till. 
1938 when the Indian and British, anthropologist. met on the occa 
Jubilee” of Indian Science Congres in Lahore in 1938 and Planned jointly for 
future anthropological researches, Aajumdar marked it as the beginning of the 
new era in anthropology. Hencefoith, the Critical Phase started. Incidently in 
1937 Majumdar also published his problem- oriented’ monograph on the..“HO" oh 
tribe of Singhbhum under the title, |'A Tribe in Transition : A Study in Culture 
Pattern’, It was also his Ph, D. thesik submitted to the University of Cambridge, . 
Majumdar died without closing the ¢ date of critical phase of Indian ant 


nbs: 


Without any-reservation anes Vidyarthi’ s account of the growth of Indian 
Vidyarthi wrote several papers (}966, 72, 76): on this topic and at last 


two volumes under the title ‘Rise gf Anthropology in India’* (1976) 
divided the rise of Indian anthropplogy into three period vi J 
Period ( (17742-1919) (ii) Cottstruct ¢ Period (1920-1949) and 
Period (1950 on wards)” 


FORMATIVE ‘PERIOD (1784-18 9) 


Sir William Jones. established the, Asiatic Society in 1784-and 
President defined its scope as to study the’Nature and Man’ 
establishment a number of British adminisirato a 
few other anthropologically oriented ndividuals 
groups and wrote about their life a Aros 
later in the 


Bengal, Indian Antiquery“(t872), 
Research Society (1915) and Man 


owe 
“The prominent British administrators whg wrote anthropologically oriented 
" papers and monographs were Risley, Daltod, O'Malley in East India, Russel in 
" Middle India, Therston in South India and Grooks in North india, Besides them, 
" Shakespeare, Garden Hills, Grigson, ‘Budding, Rivers, Seligman, Redcliff-Brown 
‘Hutton, Campbell and Briggs also Wrote important handbooks and monographs. 


During the Formative years only two. Indign anthropologists deserve mention, 
All time.important S.C. Roy produced iwoagimenta! monographs on same of the 
tribes of South Bihar such as the ‘Munda and Their Country (1912), Oraon of 
Chhotanagpur (1915), The Birhore (1925), Mraon Religion and Customs (1920), 
Hill Bhuiyas (1935) and Kharias (1937)', B¢side these monumental monographs 
which will serve as the base line while studying the Indian Munda, the Oraon, 
the Kharia, the Birhore etc., Shri Roy was {he first Indian to publish a research 
journal in anthropology of international standard and repute viz. Mart in India. 
The publication of this journal began from Kanchi in 1921, In recognition of his 
works. Hutton in his presidential address read at the annual meeting of the Indian 
Anthropological Institute held in Calcutta on Jan.5, 1938 conferred the tle of 
“The Father of Indian Ethnology” upon late Rai Bahadur Sharat Chandra. Roy. 

According to Vidyarthi ‘‘Next to Roy, R-P| Chand Published his book in 1916 


. D I 
todian Anthraporoyy 


on the ‘Indo Aryan Race’ which evoked greut interest in the cultural history of 


India" (Ibid). 
Thus, during the formative period not onl 
researches in India were laid down but v 


different castes and tribes were also write 
pioncering monographs even today serve ag the baseline date for a researcher 


the foundations of anthropological 

ry significant monographs covering 
. a. 8 ° 

Primarily by the Britishers. ‘These 


The emergence of S.C. Roy wus a unique achicvement of this period, Roy was 
an English graduate from Calcutta University. After having obtained the degree 
~ of Law. he settled at Ranchi-the headquarters of hilly and forested districts of 
- Chhotanagpur in Bihar, where even today, put of twenty nine tribes of-the siate 
twenty five of them live. Shri Roy was an advocate. He interacted with the native 
people of connection with legal affairs. This aroused in him interest in the 
~ natives traditions. During his frequent vis 
Anthropology of Oxford and Cambridgg like Sir James Frazer, A.C. Haddon 
| W.HLR. Rivers etc. ate 
Roy brought international repute to Indian| by his selection as a meinber of the 
“Council De-Honour of the International] Congress of Anthropological and 
I Sciences, In Roy's works complete British influence is reflected. 
y (1981 23.241), "The greatest contribution that Roy made to 
‘was. his persistent! stimulating and persuading Shri 
mate anthropoldgical studies at the university. level at 
certainly a landmark in the history of social:science in 


ij to England he met.the then scholars _ 
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India. Today Roy is t¢membered as meticulous. onographer, author of several 
papers, editor.of an ¢poch-making ant 
also as a teacher and jsupervisor of anthropaldégical researches, It was Ray who 
initiated several professional anthropologists indluding late D.N. Majumdar into 
ethnographic studies of several tribes of Bihar and Orissa. After Roy's death the 
rich. traditions in anthropology established by him were to some extent 


maintained by D.N. Majumdar. 
| 


‘ ¥ 

Thus Roy dominated {the Indian anthropological scene for over three and a half 
decades. However, vd Sind that his works were purely of monogranhic nature in 
the line of Imperial agshropology. He did not initiate any conceptual framework 
in anthropological inyestigation. It was perhaps so because he lived at w time 
When anthropology-in| India was still in its nascent facar, The diversification and 


prolifeiation of this disciptine had not taken place in India. Yet Roy, though, > 


living in such a:-small town like Ranchi led the very social foundation of: 
anthropological researches in India, (Ibid), 


CONSTRUCTIVE RERIOD (1920-49) 
ae he 


The opening. of depariment of Sociology in 1919 at the Bombay University and 
the department of ina in Calcutta University in 1920 are considered to 


“be two important landmark in the history of development of sodial science in 


India. According to! Vidyarthi,- ‘These two centres .for sociological : and 
anthropological reseafches ..... altracted academicians and trained scholars to 
undertake significant researches.'’ From these.two institutions’ the following 
founding fathers of professional socivlogical and anthropological researches 


emerged viz, G.S..|Ghurye, K.P. Chattopatttyry—~M.N. Shrinivas, .D.N. - 


Majumdar, Irawati Kafve, P.N. Mishra; L.K.A, lyyer, T.C, Dns, A. Ayappan ete. 
It is for this reason that Majumdar and Yidyarthi both considered 1920 to be the: 
beginning of the constructive phase-of anthropological researches in India. Close. 
on the heels of thee two landmarks. Roy founded the ‘fist-journal of 
jan inindia’ in'1921,- °° a 
Next important date.in the “history of anthropological development in India 
happens to be 1938 when, ‘‘A big leap came forward .when joint session af the 
Indian Sciénces Congress Association and the British association, on the 


occasion of ’Silv 


‘eminent anthropologists abroad delibgrated with 


thé same time. D:N Majumdar also retested hig 


All this happened in'i938:"/ 

problem oriented book-on'thé changing ‘Ho'“of Singhbhumi. In 

published "Marriage and Family'in Mysore and:N:K.: Bose in ‘I be 
bal‘Absirption 


Ese 
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pological journal ‘Man in India* and .. 


=of .the’ former Body,. reviewed. the progress of . 


and discussed plans for future anthropological researches: _ 


i Th. 


‘passed thereafter and we are at the threshold of the 21st century, Within the last 


ae ee 


pre : 
Be | 


Indian Anthropology 


“Daring the Sonstructive period one of the most. idea figures of Indian 
anthropology alsp entered the scene. I was none other tan Veriier Elwin. Elwin 
Wrote on {he tribes of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa like ‘The Baiga, (1969). ‘The 
Agarja’ (1943), “The Maria’ (1943), ‘The Maria Ghoul C1947} and then on the 


teligidn of “Sawara of Orissa* (1957), | 


Thewas in 1939 while writing on ‘Baiga’ Elwin Suggested, “the establishment of 


asor! ef “National Park’ in which not only the Baiga but the thousands of simnle 
Gond might take refuse". 1 
i 


Thouch Elwin proposed such 27 Peatierh of keeping the ais in ‘tational 


.Parks* with his best of intentions but infact it created a Stir in the-hornct's nest. 


From all corners the anthropologists were dubbed as ‘Isolationists’ and social 
workers and political leaders launched a crusade against. anthropologists. Asa 


result, Etwin ultimately. changed his stance in ‘The Philosophy of NEFA‘ (1959) 


and clarified the misconception created in the minds of the social workers with 
regard to his approach to the tribal culture and emphasized upon the nced for a 
careful planning. { 


On the whole during this period Anthropology in India was pursued in the lines 
of colonial anthropuiagy. [n tn Vidyanthi" S$ Opinion ‘Indian _anthropology (during 
ihis was. characterized “by ethnological mono raphic aes with a 
special emphasis on researches in kinship and social orgahizations"’ 


ANALYTICAL PERIOD .(1950-1978) - | 


Majuindar’ § critical period and Vidyarthi* s analytical period began in }938-and 


in 1950 respectiveiy. Doth eer Indian anthropology of their times Icft 
this period open. | ; 
Vidyarthi wrote the ‘Tribal Culture of India’ in 1976. Two decades fave already 


two decades much water has. flown down the Ganges, A number of young 
scholars have joined the arena of Indian anthropology jand a number of old 
guards of this discipline have left for their heavenly abodes. Therefore, it is 
necessary to Lake a stock of the development of anthropology during the last two 
decades. . : a) 

Before we embark upon discussing the growth of Indidn anthropology since 
1976, it would be pertinent to look al how i aaa had sumined up its growth 
‘between 1980 to 1976. 


Vidyarthi has. rightly considered this period as ana ytic Because Indian 
anthropology made a complete departure from its earlier stance during this very 

i » Prior. 19 independence Indian anthropology was co pletely influenced by 
. After second World War, U.S.A. became not-only an 
and Miliary superpower, but also the centre of afl round scientific and 
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Growth, of Indian Anthropology 


acedenie pursuits. The disciplin of senopOleny also remained no exception t 
the rule, 3 


During 1950s to 70s cultural intricate) was dominated by Andee: 
anthropologists like Robert Redfield, Julian’ ‘Stewari, Sol Tax, Lessley White, 
Clifford Geertz, Mariam Harris cfc. During this period the anthropologists of the 4 
Third. World ambitiously tried lo _be associated with American Universities: 
From India the first generation of anthropoiogisis: after independence. also 
received training in different merican- Universitics. Thus, the interaction — 
hereon Indian anthropologist and theie:Americus counterparts started at a large 

scale. The result of this intera¢tion was the development of a number of 
conceptual tools for the study of Indian castes, tribes, villages, religion, politics 
élc. : 
The concept of sanskritization anf) dominant caste group by MLN. Srinivas, the - 
concept of tribe-caste-continuum by F.G. Bailey, Surajit Sinha and Sachidanand, 

the concept of sacred complex and Nature-Man-Spirit complex by L.P.- 
Vidyarthi, the concepts of Universalization and parochialization by Mac Marriot, 

the study of Indian Villages by S.C. Dubey and others were but the results of 

interaction between Indian and American anthropologists. 


It is to be noted that during the 1]950s and 60s Robert Redfield, Sole Tax and 
Julian Stewart | were quite influtncing figures in _ In 
Vidyarthi's sacred complex and Nature-Man-Spirit one can clearly observe the 
influences of Robert Redfield and Jullian Stewart respectively; Tribe-Caste 
Continuum is only an extension ‘of Folk-Urban Continuum of Robert Redfield 
similarly - the univdrsalization afd Parochialization . are only ‘offshoots of 
Redfield's little and great traditions; the studies of Indian. Villages by a number 

of anthropologist were also inspir by Redfield's and Oscar Lewis's studies of - 
village Tipozlan in1930 and in 1950 respectively. eae 


Sol tax also influenced Indian-an{hropology during this period. “A number of a 
experiments on applied and action anthropology as initiated by Sol Tax. were 


Thus after 1950, the interests of Indian annhinopbleiiies also shifted’ from Oxford ‘ 
Cambridge ‘and London of Chicago, Harvard,- California; Illinois and. 
universities. ate is siepiiican to note|that Mort is ree st of Cornell, c 


perio 


headings. 
(i) Village and Case Studies : Chiefty- dine by Dubey, Majumdar, Srinivas and 


Travati Karve-the important being. ‘Srinivas’ Reljgion and Society Among the 
- Coorgs of South India (1952) and Karves ‘tlindu [Knisnip System’ (1958). 


(ii) Action Research : 
were carmied on in India by Dubey (1960), cin: 
68, 72), Bhaumik (1970, 81). 


Under the influence of Sol Tax Action Research studies 
(1950), Vidyarthi (1953, 63, 


(iii) Socio Psychological Research : Under the auspices of Anthropological 
Survey of India and under the guidance of B.S. Guha a number of researches on 
culture and personality of tribals with a view to establishing recial-differences, 
personality types and other socio- psychological] characteristics, were done. In 
this aspect the Psychology Department of Ranchi and Allahabad Universities 
under the leadership of Prof. A.K. Singh agd Prof. Durga Nand Sinha, 
Respectively did some commendable works. 


(iv) Folklore Researches ; \t.can be said shat folkjore researches in India has still 
not come.of age, as it had been in U.S.A. undey the leadership of Franz Boas. 
However, Dr. Shanker Sen Gupta has been publ shed a research journal named 
‘Folklore’ for a long time from’ Calcutta, [In the recent years besides 
anthopologists some historians also started pay}ng attention to the studies of 


folklore. Their idea is that verifiable historicity gf any social or historical event — 


can be restored from jhe analysis of folksongs And folktales. For example the 
‘Britishers discribes Babu Kunwar Singh of Biharjas a Bagi - a fugitive or traitor. 
But only the. folksongs and folktales of the regi discribed’ what a patriot Babu | 
Kunwar Singh was of the mid-ninteenth century} Therefore, in the recent years: 
i the study of folkore has attracted the attention pf social scientists of defferent 


i ' 
branches. 
; : (v) Studies of Power Strueture and Leadership } \t-was Prof. Oscar Lewis with. 
his Indian collaborators first initiated the study 0 faction and leadership in some 


north: and south Indian yillages... In this regard 
mics of. Tribal Leadership in Bihar" (19/73) is worth mentioning. This: 
was sponsored by the Indian Council of S cial ‘Sciences Research. © 


in India during the aiabyilest 


the -aforesaid ee: the anihropolons 
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Gaya and Ranchi by \Vidyarthi in 1961. Many of these studies were 
sponsored by the Planning Commission of India. 


While discussing about the growth of. nctonipaldg in India it is important to 
note that not only the U.G.C, the Indian Council of Social Science Research, th= 
Ministry of Home Affairs and later the Ministry of Human Resources and — 
Development encouraged sponsered the eminent anthropologist to carry out the 
reserches in different field of anthropology, but a number of Tribal Research and 
Development Institutions were established in different states. to promote 


anthropolgical researches}: ¢ Z 
3 
lt is to be noted that in the above paragrapfts ‘only the growth of Cultrual 


| 
Anthropology in: India has been Discussed. While it is true that the other 
branches of anthropolugy such as the Physical Anthropology. Archeologicai 
anthrolpolgy etc. also de cloped durihg this period considerably. However, there 


has not been a comprehensive account of the evelopment of other branches of © 
{ 

| 

It is also to be noted that|all the accounts of growth of Cultural-Anthropology in - 
India by different scholars are based upon Vidyarthi’s writings. two decades 
have passed cversinece Yidyarthi published ‘Tribil Culture of India’ (1976). We 
have noted earlier that Yidyarthi left the date of analytical period open. Prof. 
Vidyarthi died in 1985] His premature death did not allow hii to further 
eloborate the growth of Indian anthropology after 1976. In our opinion the 
analytical period of coos in India which began in F950. as proposed by 


anthropolgoy. 


Vidyarthi ended in 1978}.With the holding of the Xth [CAES in New Delhi with 
Prof. Vidyarthi as its |president. Thereafter the critical period! af Indian 


anthropology begins : ; 
—.. 


What is meant here by {Critical Period’ in anthropology is certainly different 
from what has been megnt by T.K. Perreymaon and D.N. Majumdar. By critical - 
period is meant here"thy period of grave uncertainity” of Indian anthrapology. 
le tt is true Wat after SSAC Tportant-fandmarks have Made i? 
Indian anthropology, but hardly any new. concept or theory has been introduced — 
during. the last two decades. All the prevailing concepts such as sanskritization, 
westernization, modernization; Universalization, parochilization, dominant caste. 
group, Tribe-caste-continuum, sacred complex. on the nature-man-spirit-complex 
were cheifly the products of 1950s and 60s:of Indian anthropology. There. met 
th regard to conceptual and theoritical. works thereafter 


In 1978, the: greatest show and extravagnza of anthropology i in ‘India c 
at. New Delhi. It was the occasion of Xth International 


Anthropological and thnological Sicences; Hitherto, it was the. 
anthropological ‘event: in India scpreninaity three thousand two 


CRITICAL PERIOD, es «) 


+94 ' 
| Indian Anthropology 


delegates of india and abroad assembled in New Delhi, Vigyan Bhawan to 
witness the congress (o be inaugurated by the then Prime Minister Mr, Morarji 
re. the post pleanary sessions were held thereufter jin different frie of pe 
county where the Dept. of anthropology imparted teaching and researches. 


The Xth ICAES was also significant because cver since its-ineption in 1934, it 
eg we the first time the Congress w4s held in any Third: World Country under 
“82 presidentship of Third World Anthropologist. Prot, L.P, Vidyarthi was 
elected the presiden: of the Xth IUAES and ICASES ini : 
the - 4 1 : } 
= analyucal pesod of anthropology in India prevasicd from 1950 

; eee o eaticopology in; 2 -78 du 
Met a umber OL iheaieical and conceptual Mares ware aone ~~ 


eae A ate MN pe LNT 


| 
The development of any branch of science, to a large extent, depends upon the 
development of theoretical and conceptual frameworks jn it. Where as in the 
westorn world, during the last one huridred and fifty years; a lot of theories and 
Concepts at the highest degree of abstraction -have been brought ‘out in 

_ anthropology, the Indian anthropology has beén: lagging|far behind. We have 
carlicr noted thit whatever the level of abstractions in the studies of Indian 
socicly were achieved, it was between 1950-1970, particularly by the 
contribution of Prof. S.N.-Srinivas‘and'Prof, L.P. Vidyarth). 


f During the last two decades perhaps the maximum numbet of Ph.Ds. have been 
awarded in anthropolagy in India, Recently a’survey was conducted by the Dept. 
of anthropology, University of Allahabad regarding the status of social cultural 
anthropology in- India. It was sponsored by the University!Grants-Commission. 
The survey: revealed that most-of the researches we done on Applied 
anthropological aspects. And ° secondly, most of {the Ph.Ds. Were 
methodologically unsound “and were obtained b on-professional ~ 
anthropologist. It indicates that highly: professional anth pological researches 
are: not ‘being carried-out by the different departments‘of an hropology of Indian 
Universities, It also suggests that because of over emphasis ‘on the applied 


he’ fundamental ‘rasearches in socio-cultural 
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ee 
anthropology are adequately carried out the futre of anthropology in India in 2st 
centusy appears to be bleak. 


Growth of Indian Anthropolog’ 
There are some exceptions qfcourse. For example B.N, Saraswati (1984) has 
done some significant works] on the ‘various dimensons of Indian civilization. 
Although in the opinion of some anthropologists his interpretations of Indian 
on makes it more ambiquous than js commonly uadersised, In the 
field of studies on ethnicity Prof. A.K. Danda (1980-81) has significant 
contributions. Dr. P.K. Singh {!2Si) ius udéed a new dimension to'the study of 
Nature-Man-Spirit complex by introducing a mathematical computation that — 
Naturc-Man-Spirit complex i$ concept. It is one of the significant conceptual 
developments in Indian anthropology during the post analytical period. Barring 
these exceptions there is a dirth of theoritical and conceptual development in 
Indian anthropology during the last two decades, Therefore, this period may he 
termed as a critical period in [he sense thal Indian anthropology is theoritically 
and conceptually passing thropgh a grave crisis. 

Thus, on the one hand qualitative researches:in anthropology have gone down, 


nevertheless, quantitative res¢arches ‘are on the increase. An anthropological 
organisation of the world i.e., Anthropological Survey of India, under the banner 


civil 


THE PEOPLES OF INDIA PROJECT 


It was launched on October 2, 1985. The objective of the project was to present 


in brief butdesesiptiveyanthroplogical profile of all communities of India, study 
pean 2" “ fae 
the impact of changes and dqvelopment processes On these communities and 


highlight the linkages that bring them together. It is tobe noted that the listing of ” 
different communities in India]began during the colonial period and in 1806 first 
such. attempt. was undertaken gn an extensive: scale. This, process later gathered 
momentum in course of the censuses of 1881 to 1941. The Anthropological 
Survey of India while compiling the. list,of communities took the help of early. . 
ethnographic surveys; the lists jof Scheduled Castes-and Scheduled Tribes drawn 
by the Govt, of India and the ists of Backward. Classes prepared’by,Backward 
Classes Commission sct-up by |various state governments and the list that existed _ 

in Mandal Commission Repor}. Thus-urider the Peoples of India Project 6,748 
communities were initially ideptified. However, when, this list was | to the 
field, tested and varified finally 4,635 communities were identified and studied. — 
Methodologically it was decided to start with the investigations of the len 
known communities and then move on to the field study of the J 
better-known ones. ee DIS age 
Between 2nd Oct, 1985.of 31s March 1992, 4,635: communities in all 
and union territories of India Were identified located. ind eC 
period as many «as 6,000 sc icipated in 


PP... 


in which over 3000 scholars participated. The research investigators 
110 days in the field which works gut to 5,5 days per community 
Scholars interviewed a large nunjber of people of which 24,94) 
informants. This works: our about 5 ‘Informed’ informants. pei 
. Of the Informants 4,981 were womén, Interviews were conducted in 
es and in 1,01} towns and cities sprbad over all the districts of India 
1 districts and 91 cultural regions. During the Project work 4,000 maps 
the aisiiivuiion and locaticn of the communities were prepared and in 
4 362 photographs were taken by amateur] photographers. The descriptive 
“material: Tuns into 120 manuscript volumes|and the quantitative data are 


contained in 257 diskettes, 


_ How soever tall the claims of the Anthropologigal Survey of India might be, but 


- itis also true that this mega project has reccived|serious criticisms from shcolarly 
communities. It is alleged that very scanty and superficial data is available in the 


_ publications of Peoples of India Project. It is algo said that the serious fieldwork 


‘Was not conducted during the data collection fot the project and abdve all it was 
“merely in enthnographic exercise, not analytical and interpretative. ~ 


At this juncture of Indian anthropology the. opinion of Honnigman (1976) 
"appeared to be very significant. He observes that more prosperous, and furtile 
- civilizations existed in India and China prjor to the Greek and Roman 
~ civilization. He summerised that if the ankient scriptures of th¢se two 
izations were properly assessed-one could discover new anthropological 
lone represents all craddles of 


s far’as the tribal population is 
tinent of Africa. All these amply 
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Chapter 8 
MAJOR CONCEPTS I IN INDIAN ANTHROPOLOGY 
— 


| ; 
, 


Caste system is a dominant feature of Indfah society. It is the basis of almost. 
all economic, social, political and religious interactions, which is mainly evident 
in villages. However, it is the heirarchial feature’ of’ caste system which is 
particularly interesting and compficated| Each caste has.a specific’ status.and is 
ascribed a position in t ic hierarchy, which may vary from region to region, The 
position of only two gastes do not change the highest and ‘the lowest; the 
Brahmins and the untouchables.) The position immediately below the Brahmin 
is the most coveted as |it cagries with it considerable social and ritual. prestige 
and influence In any village or a group of villages many castes comipete to occupy 
this position which allows them dominance over.other castes in’ ren bapest of 
life. aoe 


ear oo the concept o ‘of _Dommant: ‘Casie. This. caste 
controls UREN Srinivas 0959 onomic|activity. of the village, is _th of - “Tife, a 


repository of political polier and a model of emulation fo ‘ ‘ 8: 


According to him. | 
“A Caste may be said ko be dominant when it pre onderates: numerteally over . 


the other castes, and wih hen it also weilds preponderant economic and political 


ee A large’ and powerful caste can more easily be dominant, if its pane 
t - 


1 the local caste heirarchy. is not too low.” 


Thus Srinivas suggests four factors which are important for a.caste to-become 
dominant, ; 


eh Numerical Stesoninnbies : ; fe tay 


esate power ot : ere 
olitical ire ; i 


af Soca Usistatus.. : 
Though the criteria proposed by: Srinivas, ‘appeirs . te 
becomes difficult to identify a-dominant. caste, because it is rare { 
pheres. It also poses certain important questi 


aN . | 
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et 
whnshethed Strength --The ‘population size of a dente in a village or region is, 
obviously, important for dominance. A caste with very few members will certainly 


es mine specially w Wo or more Castes are colsely competing. Still 
merical preponder; i j i 
bias P t rfactor of dominance. 

a few villa i r Lj j caly 


Oo en ER Fyre Z Usually, they 
“Ss cans e more than 23-30% of viliage popwiation. Although we do not 
rave large number of village studies to’come to a definite conclusion, we may 


conside $ ille in’ i 
der the cases of 14 villages renorted in two of the most important books on 


village Studies - Srinivas’ “India's Villages" and Miariou's “Village India” 
Though these'!4 villages cannot be said to. be representatives of Indian villages, 


aor even of their regions, (hey may show the trends at least, Ten of the 14 villages 


belong to North India, fourto the South India. In the North i{o ut_of 
14 villages the dominant caste is al sic, while in South in 3 out 


of 4 villages ‘the dominant caste is also the larges T Largest means larger than 
‘the other castes individually, but not necessarily in A majority in the village as 
So It would appear that numeric prepondenance is more important in 
uth India (75%) than in North Inck 30%), On all-India basis 45.85% villages 


have the dominant caste also the largest caste. 


Althoygh these, 14 cases prove, or disprove nothigg it can be safely concluded 
thafumerical preponderance isan important, buCootp decisive factor. Evidently 
there are other powerful factors which make a caste dominant. 


2. Economic Power - In an economic system maigly dependent on agriculture 


for survjwal, the possession or contro) of areable land js decidedly advantageous. 
The4éndowner, naturally, h j in di j . He 
isina position to determine who shall, or shall not,|work in his fields, supply 
him with tools and implements, tend to his cattle etef More than haif of the village 
j ion is lan ona} to_sel} their services for 
Marcover, as this livelihood is able to} barely maintain them 


liv at 


subsistence level, they are also dependent on.those who can lend them cash to 
meet the expences related to life cycle rituals - births, |marriages and deaths, and. 


- ‘Thakurs of Madhopur (U.P), Brahmins of Karimpur (U:P), Warrlors of Bisipara 
; ssa), Nayars of Kerala, R. of Shamirpet (A.P.) etc. 

“Money lending is also important. Many castes, who have some members employed 
- in urban: centres'and send cash back to village, or i i 
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we economic power, thus, is the|single most important factor of caste domiannce. 


3. Political Power - Both land-holding] and_fnoney-lending} as levers of power,. 


are exploitative in nature and kan hin. C 
exploited! It is essential (0 supplement the economic power with political powe: 
(o maintain and perpetuate the dominance. And it has never been very difficult 
cither. Traditionally, caste pangha have held sway over its members bi 
dreaded nower pf excommunication By aiding and favourably treating the caste 
Icaders, the Ufminant castes mai i well. In fact 


bem th Ql revo! t 


ned their puliijcal supremacy 
it is their patronage. which decified who would be the caste leader in the first 


place. In this set up the untouchables did not have any say at all. 
With the introduction of modern democratic panchayats after independence the 


politica? structure changed slig tly {New locus of power, with universal adult 
suffrage, has upset the dominant|caste’s political applecart-Their initial response 


was to deprive the lower caste people their right to vote, and when it could not 


be dane, to deny them the recognition, as in the case of Chamars of M 
jie 1954). This case also establishes that political power, though im, 
\ ffi 


and_gnust be supplemented 


its own right, is not sufficient jo confer dominan 
by economic power. Seapets 


4, Socio-religious status - It is} here tha! 
e high socio-rcligious status pf the Brahmin 
political power, and the low status of the unto 
and political superiority, — , : 
“Bailey (1960) reports that though the Boad outcastes of Bisipara in Orissa have 

acquired wealth and become.prosperous, they are unable todo away with outcaste | 


status Chamars of Madhopur_ ip U.P. (Cohn. ibid) could not retain pe 
Superiori after winning majority in Panchayat, because the dom 
castes, the Rajpuls, boycotted them did nol. suppo 

It appears, thus, that th g cytremes of caste heirarchy, the top(Brah 
er bottom dre beyond this theory of dominance. It is also 
clear that in order for-a caste tq achieve the hig) a Domi t Caste, 
it must have a certain minimum to begin with At ye on the Fi ght 


the pollution barrier, ghee i 
The above formulation pf Srinivps, and the determination of dominant caste, 
true essentially in gCradiliona p, Since independence, new factors 
“become equally important and art instrymental in the emergence of new pal 
of caste dominance. Some of these arc and ind “ 
reservation of SC, ST and QBC }n economic, f 
Panchayati Raj, growth of educhlion port 
employment in service. 

Some castes which had been previous! 
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{ we are confronted with a paradox’- - 
cven without economic and 
bles inspite of recent affluence 
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: M-due Lio political power, or patronage. 
i urity. Moreover now-a-days, political power, at whatever 
ower, theltwo d 


rminan of dominance 


s concept. In his view a caste 
Q diffusion of power, exercised in the 
of the whole group, a strong fenling of group unity, and an integral.sensc 
on. When, in a so cailed dominant. cas : inequalities oLweah, prestige, 
nounced, and.where domingntindivid xploit the weaker 
ere pronounced it_will be jnappronci 0 L dominant casic. 

number of dominant individua upy most of the pow 

dom nao 


onsiders “regional dominance” a better perspective for 
Caste dominance rather than jvillage dominance, because it is 
{00 limited in scope Only if a cnste is dominant in a number of contiguous 
—_— should it be called dominant. 


TURE-MAN-SPIRIT COMPLEX —by| Vib yarris 


‘a ecological approach in Anthropology took many shapes cultural ecology ) 
of the more influential among them, This approach suggested possibilisin 


onment facilitates, conditions, and plates limitations in the development 
ee culture rather than absolutely determining them, Interaction between Man and 


Nature became the focus of study, and a usefu} model to understand the growth 
and diversity in culture, Vidyarthi added anoth¢r dimension the 2 religion to make 


the approach complete. \ 


¥ oe concept of \N -Man-Spicit Camplex)arose from the practical 
arranging“the data in such a way ps to depict the soul of a culture 
the skeleton, and signalled ah interesting departure from the 
ocean of writing a A_ mono, graph 


bein OT 


rit respectively. While analysing 
he comp x ure in dependent 
» moment of Maler life was 
fand- and spirit on the othe?} The 
oven, ee that the 
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They are, fests, which in addition’ to providin 
oF wae tr) The ac '(Swidden) cohlvaisie The forests also provides them 
~~ food, drink, she wit at ata mene medicines, raw materials for cottage industries, fue)- 


wood, J, love- -nests and graveyard) The hills and‘forests are also the abode of gods, 
the symbol of gods, “| ‘Many of the gods themselves. Un ae gre ore oe 


In the second part, Mer Vidyarthi cxamines nefnetwork of relationshipd in af! 


ils aspect, the orga ion_of, fawily, different social institutions; and the life 
cycle Sf a typical Maler, He asserts that on average\ Maler is motivate (e) 
basy. drives, ‘hunger for food, and sex.) The interpersonal ‘relations have been 


arranged in adaptation 1, the pXploitation of, gpsourcead spcsfaction of iii 


rearing vlc, 


In the third part, the spilt, Vidyarti ‘describes’ ind ligious BoTETE STARE TE) 


who believe in numeroys spirits representings sara forces called gossaiyan 
some bevevolent and some auulevolent,? ‘Every action of the Maler life, every 


moment of his existencejis related (9 some vassaivan or other, who are supposed’ 


to hold sway over the. Fig of the people, ‘ebay -eigincg term of food and 


health. The hills, forest: » Sun_ste. as well as dead 


ancestors arc interwoven in the belig 
to every aspect of man’s i hic 


“Thus we find that the three parts not only describe the wholé gamut of Maler 


2 Pte of natur: 


cujture but viewed as.al whule--a ‘¢omplex-clearly demonstrate the. functional 


terre lationship betweeh various components of a -culture. These constantly 


strive and strike a balance-an equilibrium- so Ahat the culture may exist and . 


persist. . | 


any one expect is introvsced 
x - Was prov y Maler 


themselves, As part of tribal development p programme, the govi,.buill permanent 


brik house colonies in he foot hills and pod. in the 


glo, Thy . 
This shows that any attenipt to disturb quilibrium of Man, nataral and super : 
natural forces will meet with failure, unless alternative set is not provided, .: 


crs Anthropology and 


ctically for planners and ex 


s. In this entirely different setting-' 
surrounded by sea- Sahay finds similar forces ithe os, Nico 


Other Studies - After Vidyarthi, many scholars examined ‘the « 
different ecological setti gs. (DF -VS—-Sahay (1587) studied the’ Nice 
Andaman & Nicobar 


Indian Anthropology 


ete. from the sea with the help of smail canocs they 
¢ family size is typically small. All the fortunes and 


tqbenevolant and malevolent spiris who hover around 


ial 


inclusine= «27> also drawn aljer the study of Parahiye si Bihar by R.K. 
asi (1981), Soliga of Karnataka bf S.G. Morab, Onge of Andamans by R.S 

Pando of M, P. by R.K. Sinha, Kinner of Himachal Pradesh by Ramesh 
and Kurmi of Chhotanagpur by Prabhat K Singh (1986) ctc. 


ICAL COMPUTATION 


| these studies were synchronic, nroviding photwgrbphic description of the 
so to speakmend-thay gh they proved the verifidbility and applicability 
t, they oe nol’ ey yal il was iepsivens sane dines alee 


and’ factors of aa Beitr ld asin cdeson ws wer and that 
oo: . After analysing the various changes in Maler lile 
an resultant equilibrium, Singh goes on to prove that the Nature-Man-Spirit 


‘he has shown that the Nature-Man-Spirit Com lex is not just a 
lure of a primitive Tact may well be a law 


ny. Iti is not possible to give a detailed exposition here, we 
llows. 


Fike concept in terms of dependence of i interaction. Thus 
-Spirit Complex may be viewed asshan's dependence on Nature, 
: n_fellow men ant’man's dependencd_on spiril_or gods. All 


are Peetonilly related i Jin such a way that any change in one 
hengver the equilibrium 


spect, + each eh 3 


with the aid of his prod tive technolos . The 
yolive hnology a society employs. jesserwill 
will be their dependence upon naluxt! The hunter 

; ¢ than horticulluralist, who iin. turn are 
 Secesatilints. I an these cases, there 
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Downtoad altform 


is prog ccesaive developmentin efi ncy of prod 
eve in th lency of productive tecknolog y, there is a 


change in man's Tabane upoh environment, and itis inverse 
So, If ewe coi 
oe 


. ne 
and dependence upon evnironmgnt is ‘e’) 
ee 


echnology. 


then 


Again, an increase in the cfficiendy of productive technology entails more enc 


output, larger food supply, larger po ulation and more ogenci nd intern: 


defferentiation into society) Society is divided into a number of groups with 
sepcializalion in function and division of iabour. Society now can exist only by 


ral-co-operation. Man's network of relatiogspips becomes wider, in other 


: —=- 54, : 
wordsman's dependence upon|man is grealtt}so.with every change in__ the 


relationship betwee gnd enyironnient, there is a ty man 
roportion I. ¢ 


relationship, which is also inversel 
a i rere nna 


If man's ‘dependence upon man ib G@ re) 


r , - 
Again, when man\s relationship with envizonment and his fellowmen changes 


there is also-a corresponding change in the man's perceptign of, and relations 


with his gods also changes. Increa ingly | prcater proporuio ral 
become a part of nayralphenomana. Rites and oe social significance. — 
Altribules of gods and dcitics changes and they become more concerned “sR 
social relationships. His dependence upon god lessens... fees OES 
So, with every change in man's elatonship with his enviOihdy and foe 
the man to man relationship, there \s a corresponding change in man's relations: 


with his supernatural world, his gods and and spirits, and-this _(s. also inversely : 


proportional. © 


if dependence upon god is ‘g’ oa — 


1 ; wee 
Lg =. sesesscstupesescssnegeessonnuaaens GJ 
r pen: % % ye 
and aries . wenconpessulh sgossesceSottanseten aeae a 
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fe Ikea =k 
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fe - 


7WIXgak, 
& 


or 


xexexrxrxgxtixgak, xkyxky xk, 


1? xe? Xr? x g? = ky x ky x ky K ky 


ek (a coitstant)/ 
s, the. contents of nature-man-spirit complex may change througlf time, the 
remains constant, 


Singh adds that past ‘its reveal that fale pf 'e' Afid ‘g‘ Are decreasing while 
the values of “" re increasi cL ty. If methodology «is 
developed to i values of 1, ¢, 74, the level of « given culture can 
be known. [1 will say be possible to predict the future course and Jevel of 


development of a.culture when new Ic is innovated into jt. thus greatly 


ing. baths ‘in social scien application in social and 


txexrxg 


Fey, 


g 


nnotoy 


heor’ eS 


5, and his students studied a number ‘of folk and urban communities 
and India and came up. with many important corp to understand 
und a persistence of civilizations. 

iewed civilization as complex organization of traditions. These traditions 
bipolar-Great tradition and Little tadition. These may also be treated 
eivilization oe with tribal, rural and urban. 


d. + RE" one h ag or 
ae a Jeet andes 


; on: the other 


iv iia The bie Tien are Great: 
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and propagated: by the: cared few in culural an-lgions cane: and 
disseminated throughput the civilizational region] The Little epi 


of (olk or murat fife, The\Greal Traditions are the ideals of thought and behaviour. 


the Little Traditions are the pos behaviour of the great ma snc of 


rural rand ee 


| 3 Re 


acini of Great Tradition are ad nowt 


\bbe found 2 bags p Linke Tadsons which modify them 10 suit their:own 


Ton yi edited aie 


then 
ous 


= poeui >_aworld 
8 “The (Great) tradition of philosopher Aeolian, an terary marisca tradition 
Lis consciously cultivated and handed down | that of the lite people is, for the most 
ran part, taken for granted and no ited to much scrutiny or considered for 
Oo. refinement’ and improvement\ If we enter a village within’a civilization we see at 
O once that the culture there has been flowing into it from teachers are exemplars 
(dp) who never saw that villa e who did their work in-intellectual circles far 
= away in space und time". (Redfield. "Peasant Society & Colture’, pp. 41-42.) 
ee mae 

> Great tradjtions and little traditions have} ong affected each other, and continue 
5 ae Both canib Q : currents, of thought and action, 
5 f 

i 

£ 

i 
8 | 
= i 

o In other words, and in very loose ea on with research PIPES if can be said 
wy that Sh i 

o eEtpr 

ee thinke tS. pric 

= retu com 

3 __of a heritage, a Great Tradition, of the vaiaie civili 
Q “nook or corner of the civilization. 

a 

“The difference between the two traditions i is basically thet of bet and 
< a ae of the: text of the great tradition j S expressed of 

| ntext of little traditions Beulife. 3 ser 

; ‘ = 

| In a concrete ehaninl from India Redfiekd (ibia, 51) writes, 

view of the little traditions of India ‘is oh the whole_polythe 


unphilosophical, wh e the Geta —— of. 
different intel : 

- Spetical, the 

important Ve 

is the ancien 
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nln RS 8.5 Valmiki -and so became a part of 


- Later this Raniayana’. was translated into many Indian languages. Its Hindi 


ue ” 
trans|ation, Raitdehari Manas" by} Tulsi Das became tHe most prized possession 


* and its conicii Guc of 5 ihe mostgeverdd inagit: 


. tion f ind Im ds Hee NN contains mar yy 
int lations, [i is recited in every home and ‘dramatized i in popular form, the 
Lila, thus" beemming Sires Prreisn "naz 


UNIVERSALIZATION AND PAROCHIALIZATION: 


Redfield's concept of Great and Little iraditlons explains. the contents of traditions 
present in a- civilization Which are inter-dependent and jinterdctive.:The process 
of thal interaction how the two traditions affect each other is well explained 


b a of Universalization, and Pargchialization. 


the arochial villag ¢ puliure 


ooilage cular 
Sanskriti¢ Hinduism J 


The mixture of elements in Hindu tradition has been going on from the earliest 
tinfes and has sees Seeform = sociely and xb in which interactions of 


ittle and Great Traditi . The patterns of this 
interaction, anJ the media through which it is sustained, have been identified 
with marriage. cade, religious festivals and pilgrimages, public administration, 
as well as S activities of. itincraht_entertaincrs, bards, gericalogists, an and oly fr men. 
The flow of Tegiprocal influence between Great and Little Tradition, or “higher” 


‘and. lows” cv als Hinduism is, oranas d through such media. 
In his ‘study 0 


. 


ization and parochialization. In a diagrammatic form the two can be 
shown as follows. 


1 \ 
— GREAT TRADITION | 
ia ae 
‘Universalization 


ne er 
; LITTLE rrapemion® 1 


a * J 


ii, the elements. of both sanskritic traditjon and local aS are 


Parochialigation — 


thi, only d in 
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bridegroom. This stone is supposed: to represent venus, a i venus, a divine sage of 
_ , Sanskritic traditions..as informed by th villa = 


Download atHtorni 


“close a and a. as far as religion is concerned. Ou. 
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Sanskritic of the local festivals have incorporated elements of ritual that arose 
out_of the foc: sant life, Pat : ae 
Speaking of Unitersalization, Mariott thinks that the little traditions of the folk 
exercis€ their influence on the authors of Hindu. great tradition who take-p some — 


Slemins of heliel or practice, i ‘eDrporate it_in in_the philosophical Hinduism, a and 


thus_universatize—f ment by their teachings : “oral of isaiual, Marrict! 
suggests that the{Godd 5 mi of Hindu Creat Tradition is derived from s from such 


Jeities as he saw represneicd j ip Kishangarhi fashioned in images of ne of duno. 
nalure and (heanlng of hath are similar and d the villagers identify the local images 


as Lakshinil Another local annbal festival, which Marriot considers as example — 


of universalization, is in whigh women go to their brothers to Scart The their 
allachment by placing barley|shoots on their brother's heads ane 

brothers reciprocate-with-gifts dn {he same day, as per classic kritic schion 
the village priest the wrist of His patrons with coloured thread and d gets gifts 
return. Marriott considers both as examples of universalization, 

The opposite process, the parpchialization, is shown by Marriott Rae the 
following (wo instances, Sanskritic traditions sanction an annual festival - 
goddess of Great Traditional Hindu pantheon, 
Durga, ln Kishangarhi people] include a deity, (Naurtha yorshipped 
in in morning and evening. for_nine.days, and reqrasaabad ty inswteen AE aaah This . 
deity has no place in the greaj tradition, and had come into being as linguistic 
corruption of nauratra (nine nights), associated with Dussehra festival. By mere 
linguistic confusion, i in the corhmunication between little and great tradition, he 
concludes, a minor goddess hag been created. Anoher instance of parochialization 
is the existence of a stone in Mishangachi, ‘which is worshipped by the bride and 


Brahmineld nthe villags. origin 
‘of the stone is forgotten, and | is Era regarded as pepo IO ace 
n 


of the Brahmins who put it dre. |“ Parochialization j De 

of lin limitation upon the scope 4f intelligiblity, of deprtvaitin of literary form, of | 4 

reduction ta. ‘less “sysiematic |and tess reflective d dimensions. The process of | 
- creative wark,of little communities 


parochialization On A 4 hag a al ic 
within, {India's indegenous_ci ilizatign} [Marriott, 1935, 200). 


Though the concept of unive alization and’ parochialization may be 
analytical model, its eropirical utility is doubiful, for the Simple aon ta 
is very difficult to- establish origin, or’ spread’ of any “Pan : 
without a thofo 0 ts ofeach clemuah 1. Mor 
into account saly son taehat 
influence of commun 

cic.) have been ignored, 4 
Singh (1977) points out that t concept periculat 
is anticipated by Srinivas.congep of a bs 


ia] 
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of poetic tradition by. tribes.to become caste and by lower order castes to 


~ achieve higher status. 
epee er eATION AND WESTERNIZATION 


- The spate of village studies in India brought in its wake a number of useful 
- concepts, models and constructs to understand the structure, and processes of 
change in the siruciure, of indian Civilization Primarily based on Redfield's ideas 
of civilization great and little communities, and great and little traditions, etc. 
Thees studies added new diniezcions:and prefenicu icfiucniems. in Methodology 
and techniques forthe study of processes 


‘change. 


One of the most influential studies of the interrelations between great and little 
traditions in Indian civilization is that of f His “Religion and 
the re _Coorgs 0 of South India"! (1952) is notable not only as a 
on Coorg s society “and te ligion, but even more for its analysis of 
tion as the process whereby the coofgs have been integrated into Indian 
ely and culture, ° This concept has stimulated much discussion and research. 


AS explained by Srinivas Sanskritization felers to a specific kind gf cultura 
Mobility that brings groups_ouiside of Hindusim into the fold and raises the 
cultural status of, stops alceads aid) This ‘mobility takes place within -the 
$ ure Hinduized by becoming 


stes, and lower castes rise 19 ujiural statys of the hip s, by adopting 
beliefs, practices and values of sanskritic Hinduism represented by life s of 


the Brahmins! Srinivas believes that not only have many groups thus Hinduized 


themselves in a generation or (wo, but that this process.is responsible for the 


_ Spread of sanskritic ideals throughout the sub-¢ontinen! and also to the remotest 
bill tribes, 


In Stinivas's conception, the Sanskritic Hindjism inches tee cetolal siiniates 
ism, »wedting of sacred-thread, ‘pfohibition of widow remarriage, 
e Vernashram system gnd_bettel ini Karna. and-rebirrh fe formance 
of rites b vedic mantras with] the help of Brahmin priests eic. 
_ This is a model style of life, and provides a standard and measure for the unity 
and persistence of Indian civilization, This model style of life, moreover, 

-seprorimates the ses raditional dimension of Indian ign, and acts as 
o06 of conduct for an aspirant wishing Jobe included. and de 

lace, within indu fold. : fete 

$ by Srinivas himself’ and othér anthropoligists has resulted in 
x cfigfars have objected to th 48 
processes now connoied b 
and scope of its operations 


~ 
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It is thus clear tKat| itié model for safiskrilizaiion is net ys_thi ralimi ns, 
tiginally envisaged by Srinivas; but may be the local’ domitiant ‘caste, und 


- be 


It has been found Rey aera s do not adopt ail the ' 


S itte-Hindsism as me: fall far short of it in. 
raclice, Paty ay prohibit widow remarriage, identify with one of the Varna, — . 
employ a Brahmin Purohit, use a sacred thread, but may not ‘give up meat eating ‘ 
and alcohal drinking. Some may not even accept ae by 
citing Ve eferences- wilt claim that they are indeed c i 

model where drinking, gambling, _meal_caling_are_ sanctioned, 


Different Models - The above anomaly is explained by that fact'the Brahmanic 
life Jife stylelis natube only Te Sete tioned by sxnekritic Hinduism or aspired ic. r 


In fact it is the {Varna model phat is presented and choosca from-Brahmin model, 


Kshatriy, and Vaishya Model. The defining contents of these models vary; 


with locality, and the local version of “Sanskritic Hinduism". . In-many. area's for — 
examp!»,‘ the martial life style has a rank equal: to. sometimes even higher tha than, 
een age 


the Brahmins. Groups in thgse areas who wish to iniprove iniprove their’ status do so 0 by 
adopting ng the life ae otKajpits by Rajputizing their life styles. Those who are *; 
engazed in some sort of busiitess or trade lind it easter to adopt tne odel. 


‘always the B 


re choice depends pees the local difinition cf the Vama_ atributes. >, 
er SARTRE R= hse ee 
Soine Contradicta: thie ¢ group aspiring to sanskritize itself may find itself 
adupting may ) heasures, particularly the position of woinen. The 
P } hi . 4 is 


talus wilbin their 


‘Yo to thei? highse-cent-eounterpais) They enjoy freedom in selecting their life 
narjner, divorce is perniitted, widow remarriage is allowed. All these tend to be é 


Gaited in order a become “Sanskelaed™ | i a 


In eee | India many lower castes huve ‘achieved hi 
her status and 


Sanctions of- Constinaion. i : 
Ry - 


/WESTERNIZATION eine ‘ 


In his study of the Coors, Srinivas made several references Jc o western i 
ani m d tha ¢ us in con cations, n Dou! 
films cic. - has res ted in reater sangkitzari 

Vesternizalion aad 

dnd sanskritization & 


~ Under, 


indian socicly -Thi 
— 


a e Indian hropo ovy 


Mprovements in communicat jon and _transport- motorways . tailways, airways, 

(ose eager civil, military and legal institution of parliamentary 

, demotracy and new occupations associated with (hese) These ee seem (0 
“soon Q 


‘Weéstehaization has presented a new style of lifé-main| Biitish model which has 


not replaced the older one, only paade additions to it. The acceptance of the new 


life-style is_also differential. ity dwellers are more receptive than villagers: 


\gidested and you uth are more receptive than uncducated and old, 


fie more roceplive than others For some it is only a matter of dress dict, speech 
- and manners. 0 others it also includes political ideology, oe liberal 
yHOOk, scicntific temper) Yet even the greatly weslemized g 


elf from the tradmional 


Itis truc that cven those who have not accepted the Wes(ern style of life as ideal 
have been greatly influenced by it in terms of educatidn, occupation, political 


ivity and performance of ritual obligations mie orthodox Brahmins have 


cngineesstasyets parlimsniacians - ard 
_Shemscluss ood Hindus. «xc ime fac.albsi ; 


tahy psychalogical conflict. Indian culture i has always 


flexible’ enough to enable the Andians, to ‘aon new ways without losing 
~Ssqeialor-cullucalidentity. 
sy eee tires: 


" SACRED COMPLEX i 


The study of Civilization, and the concept of Great od Littic Tradition led to 
“many methodological innovations. Redfield and his students, Marriott and Singer, . 

_ > proposed a number of concepts and. terms to facilitate the study of a complexity 
of Indian civilization, and emphasized the cultural role of the cities. Singer . 
"proposed the concepts of cultural centres, cultural performances, cultural specialists, 

al media cic. \ 
96)). selected Gaya in Bihar for an intensive’ study of a holy city as 
of Indian civilization. Substituting Singef’s term “cultural” by 
proposed. the concept of Sacred Complex with three’ 
Geography? Sacred Performances and Sacred Specialists. A 
ate and interdependent grouping of sacred centres, 

ists; and is in jcultural and structural 
civilization. For his study he formulated three 
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_ sacred centres. It is sacre 


state, Hindu universe. 


' Gaya has au 


’ help the worshippers and pilgr 
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(a) That the sacred comlcx df a Hindu place of pilgrimage reflects a level 
of continuily, comprompse and combination between great and little 
traditions. ; 

(b). That.the sacred specialis s of a place, with their distinctive style of life 


transmit certain clements of great tradition to the rural population of 
India, and 
(c) That the sacred comple has been in the process of modification and 
transformation. 


The major findings in his studies are the following. 


“Sacred- Geography - Any holy|city has two main parts-sacred and secular, The 


sacred part (Kshetra) is furthe divided into. zones, segments and clusters of 
d cehtre which is most important because. rites care 


and it. may bejan idol in a temple, a tree, a baal Hat ¢ etc. 
explained through following chart : 


Kshetra 


pertormed here, 
The Sacred Geography may 


Zone Il 


Segment | Segment II 


Cluster I Cluster II 


Sacred Centre Secred nire 


+ These are sets of rites and rituals cteacadl wong 
ang vary. with the nature and importance of each. 
meditations, floral anerings@ 


Sacred Performances - 
at different sacred centres, 
centre. These may be recitation of Mantras, 


donations, artistic performance s etc, 
nique place in th¢ Hindu world, as the final - for 
spirits are performed here the Gaya Shraddha. 2.05 : 


Sacred Specialists - They are the priests associated with 
ims in the. ‘sacred: perfo 
consider 


associated with different: parts Indig, and 


~ chose parts as their clients excl ively. In:Gaya, they 
Shraddha, 


and hold a monopoly over 
Vidyarthi concludes that sacreq 
__ bat incorporates elements of ile 
role in Hinde vteesien 
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people and traditions. of castes and sects of classes and siruses, and by 
‘communicating with every corner of India thrpugh priestly relationships. 
" After Vidharthi, a number of his students have examined the concept at different 


places of pilgrimage and holy citics. Some of them are B.N. Saraswati's “Holy 
- Cireuit of Nimsar (1962) ; "Temple Organizatipn in Goa" (1965) and “Sacred 

compiex ini Kashi" (1978) 5 M. Sha's “Sacre 
“Sacred Complex of Ratanpur™ (1978) ; Upadhyay}s “Sacred Geography of Dwarka" 
5 (1974) > S. Narayan's "Sacred Complex of De ghar” (1972) : M. Mohapatra’s 
-“Lingraj Temple. tts Structure and Change" (4P71) etc. ; 


Of these, Jha’s work deserves special mention. H¢ has studied the sacred complex 
“in detail and-has refined it. He suggested that a rdgional approach, "Civilizational 
regions", may be more useful, Each region hag a civilizational centre, sérving 

as sacred and secular capital of the region, ani a set of lesser known sacred 

complexes. : Ki 
i org a 


TRIBE-CASTE CONTINUUM =! 13) 
ys 


wou Cur x of Janakpur" (197!) and 


and castes. Many of the lower 
ilarity in their socio-economic 


Indian ‘socicty is composed of thousands of (rib 
castes and neighbouring iribes have so much si 
position and general life-style that it is difficull to differentiate between them. 
This is a problem not only for social scientist bpt also for Census officials. The 


Census Commissioner (1901 Census) Risley had moaned that it was difficult to 

narcat or a long time, the assimilation 
rocess, Some are still distinctly 
varying degrees of the process 


of assimilation, and pose problems as to their identity. pe is slow... 


this process. Important among 


Many attempts have been made to understand 
th inha and Sachchidanand. 


being that of Bose, F.G. Bailey, Surajit 
sley (1915) had proposed four probable methods of transformation of tribes 
Q some of which did anticipate later|researches on the topic. 

ressive section of a tribe, after accum lating sufficient wealth mainly 
form of landed property, declare themselves as castes, and invent 


genealogies with the help of te Brahmin priests. 
Q form into a sectarian caste by 


Ole tribe or & part of it may tran 


Hinde customs and also by 


founder of the caste claimed, 
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itself to Hinduigm. without abandoning its tribal designation. 

Bose, in his article, Hindu Method of Tribal Absorption (1941), highlights the 

economic relationship between a tribal group and the multi-caste Hindu community. 


‘The integration into. Hindu system proceeds primarily through ihe economic 


integration. A lower Tapde ction is given up in favour of higher mode 
of production. This process gets ‘stability due to inter-cultural tolerance of the 
Hindu, which permits the tribal group to retain their previous customs with only 
minor adjustments. ; ; 

Bailey's suidy (1960} is|considered very important. He studied the economic and 


"political aspects of Konds of Orissa and the neighbouring Oriya castes. ‘He - 


suggested that caste and tribe may be viewed as constituting two ends of the same 
pole and not as mutually exclusive entities, i.e. as a continuum, cae 


Different groups may be posited at different points of a scale 
specific criterion. Bailey suggests the criteria of agricultural and‘and land-man.” 
ratio. Higher the ratio; and more direct the. man-land relationship, nearer the’ 
group is to the tribal ehd of the pole. Conversely, the lesser the ratio and more 


indirect the, man-land. {relationship . (such as for artisans, and other "service" 


castes) nearer the group is to the caste end of the pole. On this basis Bailey 


considers Konds to beja tribe in the Tribe-Caste continuum. - 
Taking political ae into consideration, Bailey tries.to explain it on the 
basis “of structural - functional interdependance. Interdependence means every 
person.is dependent on another person, which is reciprocal, denoting equality. 
\A Tribal society is organized on the basis of seBmentary: solidarity in -which - 
segments (such as i or clan) are socially: equal, economically interdependent - 
and structurally similar, A caste, society on the other hand, is organized on the 
basis of organic solidarity in which the components are socially unequal, 


economically interdependent and structurally dissimilar..Here it must be borne:. - 


in‘mind that tribal inter-dependence is within the tribe while caste interdependencé. - 
is between the castes. Moreover, segments in a segmentary structure are 
autonomous, while components in an organic structure are nol. : 


Now, Bailey points out, that as political relationship of  Kond-with a Kond is 
segmentary i.¢. political equality, therefore, they are a tribe, At.the same time 
they have enough-agri¢ulture land with many lower caste Hindus: working for, 
and dependent upon, them. As such, they het as ‘dominant castes’. “Therefore, 
Kond are both’a wibe and a caste!. ; jee sing $ 
Bailey concludes that|at_ one end of the .poie is a segmentary society. with | 
egalitarian political system, while at the other end of the pole is a society, most 
of which members are mutually dependent on each other. itis difficult to establish 
whe procise point witch separales the 8wo. Therefore, the two societies exhibit. 
4 continuum, & tribecaste “continuum. : & 


Soa? ced 8 . 
n the basis of any 


<r 
ieee. 


Perc ° : . 

_ Surajit Sinha (1965) denies the universal validity of Bailey's model. His own work 
— On the Bhwméj of Manbhum and Maria Gond of Bastar; in his bid to understand 
; the wibe-casie and tribe-peasant continua, émphasizes the’ simultaneous,- yet 
disinct levels of social structure and culture. He highlights the basic similarity 
between tribals and lower castes, particularly on equality jn social behaviour 
Within one's own ethnic group, “greater freedom for women. closer nat 


=. OUP. ‘BE V : Mure-man 
: retauonship, & value system with li(tle puritanical asceticism, religious pantheon 
Consisting of iocal gods cic, 
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His ideas on tribe-caste continuum were cxpressed systematically in his concept 
of Rajputization of Gonds of Central India, He argues that diffusion of Rajput 
model of state could take place only among. those tribes who had attained the 
technological level of settled agriculture, and that “the history of state formation 


the tribes". 


The process of transfarmation of a tribe into a caste was accompanied by the 
_ formation of strata in an egalitarian society, Social Classes appeared on the lines 
of sub-infeudation of territorial units, and a very close correlation between power, 
economy and social status. The second slep was the creation of kinship relations 


in the tribal belt of ‘Centeal India is very largely the story of Rajputization of . 


by marriage. alliances with Rajputs and ritual syimibols. The connection between 


Rajput and pscudo-Rajput lincages is perpetuated by myths, and tribal belt of 
India is connecicd to the mainstream of Hindu civilization, thus establishing a 
strong tribe-caste continuum. bak; 


_Sachchidananda's study of Gonds of Bihar, was to find out as to how the Gonds 
have been assimilated into Hindu caste group through acculturation, and have ° 
‘obtained the status of a “high caste”. He made a list of 20 basic characteristics 
$. such as practice of untouchability, dowry system, Hindu forms of 
social stratification, worship of Hindu gods and deities, prohibition of 


that on tribe - caste continuum scale, Gonds were on the caste end 
to be treated as caste. 


; opines that acculturation as a process of tribe to caste transformation 
in India and has been going on for a long time. 


IN INDIA Say, 
!on a thropological researches has-been varied and awe- 


jal anthropology had been mainly concerned with tribal 

and Preasant society and culture paved the way for 
ftees, from 
to collect 
~ Download. 


a 


etc. He found that Gonds were nearer. the higber castes on 13 points, - ° 
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authentic and scientific dala to help in the implementation of Community — 


that emerged was that the complexity of Indian civilization was not as simple 
as it.was thought by westerners. - : ‘ 
Except Gujrai, Rajasthan, and Pudjab, ai shggptajor Slates wore coveres, Uttar 
Pradesh Jeading with cight studics. Important among these. studies were af : 
Village Rampur in U.P. by |Oscar Lewis, 1958. 
Village Kishangarhi in U.P] by Mckim Marriott, 1955. 
: Villiage Senaput in U.P. by{Morris Opler, 1952. 
- ViNage Khalapur in U.P. by John Hitchcock, 1956. 
Village Karimpur in U.P.. by William Weiser, 1963. 
Village Ramkheri in U.P. by A.C. Mayer 1960. 
Village Bisipara in Orissa Hy FG. Bailey, 1957. ; 
Village Ranjana in W.B. by| G. Chattopadhyay, 1968. -: 
Village Ghaghra in’ Bihar by L.P. Vidyarthi 1967. 
10. Village Orchha ‘in M.P. by Edward Jay, 1970. 
11. . Village Shamirpet in A.P. by-S.C. Dubcy, 1955. 
12.. Rampura in Karnataka. by MN. Srinivas, 1955. 
13. Gopalpur in Karnataka by Alan Beals, 1962. 
Id, Kummabapettai in Kerala b} Kathleen Gough, 1955. 
Rishangangi in Meghalaya y Robins Burling, 1961. % 
A Seminar: was“ organized at Chic go University in 1954, in which papers on 
Indian Civilization were presenied.| Eight of these were published in. an edited 
Volume (ed. M. Marriott) 'entiled. ‘WVillage India”, 1955. These tried to raise a 


CRN DAW £ ww — 


villages, "the little dommunities". The major problem involved were; 

a. Whether the Indian villages Were “cultural isolates”.? - .. 

b. If not, how are they related tp the Great Tradition of 

"¢. What should be the best approach to understand the 

~ thé development’ of ‘Indian cAvilization,? 

The common consensus ‘was that Iqdian vi 

‘its intellectual life is perpetually inco mplete, 

of thought-originating outside itself]; and that In 

_7elam of caladonsbipn: Roiween ape Ali 
Another edited. volume “India’s Villhges™te 


EF ig} 


Development-Programmes. after independence. Many American’ and British © 
anthropologists-and some Indians started working in different areas, on different 
~ topics. Though. some-tribal villagés were also chosen, the main. thrust was on 
‘peasant villages: Between 1955 and 1970, there was a spate of publications of 
monographs, papers, procecdings of seminars etc. And one common conclusion — . 


number of ‘theoretical and methodological problems ‘in the study of ie as 


ty 


0" 
Indian Downie 


The, broad picture of Indian village that cmerpes from these studies arc, 


-- - The Indian viiiages are in u stacc Of flu 
os sure changes. 
‘Caste system- is universal factor in Indian villages. 

Agriculture and allied activities are the jbasis of village economy, which 
i requires the active co-operation of all the caste groups. 

d. Villages pose a “part-whole” dilemma. |On the one hand, they function 
as self sufficient wholes, on the other hand they exhibit interaction with 
other rural and urban communities. This “unity and extension" of Indian 
village is well illustrated in the inter-chste, intra-caste and inter-village 


. These are unscrgoing siow but 


rN 


relationships. 
= The concept af dominant caste is an efpirical reality. 
f. — Though Indian villagers are bound by trhdition and appear orthodox, they 
| are receptive to modern ideas in agriculture, education, politics, technology 
eic. 
g- North Indian villages are exogamous, hile South Indian villages prefer 
endogamy. 


Tribes in mixed villages act ‘as castes jn ecnomic organization, 

é Urbanization, industrialization and denjocratization are! breaking up the 
traditional structures of Indian villhges-caste, economy, political 
organization etc. 
= these two edited volumes, many fuities ed: monographs on as studies 


in Indian Village - 5.C, Dubey (1955| - This is an intensive sia first 
graphic study of-village, in its nstitutional, religious, economic 
as well as changes evident in]Shamirpet. | 

‘Life in Northern India - Oscar wis ( 1958) - This is a suidy of 
, (a fictitious name) a fat dominated village’ near Delhi. 
he caste and Jajmani syste! land tenure and village economy. 
ctions, extensions of village duc to marriage ties, diseases, 
compared the village yith Tepozian, a Mexican village 
Far from consideting the village as. an isolate, he 
us extensions of’ the: village ‘that 
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Major Concepts in Indian Anthropology : : es WI 
‘ he named it “Rural: Cosmopolitanism™. 

eh The Remembered Village - M.N. Srinivas, (1976) - - Having lost all! his 
processed material ina fire at Stanford, England, Srinivas wrote this 
monograph on Rampura village in Karnataka (a fictitious name) entirely 
out of memory. Encompassing | all the aspects of village life from agricultural 
economy. to caste tb! feligion, ‘the book reveals the complex interplay of 
forces ana personalities of this muiticasie vinage, iii a synthetic rather 
than mechanical way. This monograph provides insight into rural India 
&3 a wiels ond sets a new trend in ethnography. 


Many studies were limited 10 specific aspects such as caste, kinship, family etc. 
Mention may be made of “Caste and Kinship in Central India” by Majumdar 
(1958), “Caste and Kinship in Central India" by A.C, Mayer (1960), “Caste 
and Economic Frontier" by FG. Bailey (1960), ‘Family and Kinship; A Study 
of Pundits of Rural Kashmir” by T.N, Madan (1965). “Family and Kinship in 
a.North Indian Village" by Harold Gould (1959) ete. 


Some purely tribal villages were also selected for intensive study. These are “A 
Tribal Village of Middle India" by Edward Jay (1970), "Ghaghra-; A Tribal 
Village in Chhotanagpur” by L.P. Vidyarthi (1967) and “Anjan : Continuity and 
Change in an Oraon Village”’ by N. Mishra (1975). S's 


Mafor contributions of Village Studies - These villaye studies, besides beings 
records of facts concerning Indian villages proved important from many other 
points of viéw. 


a They helped the government in making directed and specitie programmes: 
in Community Development Project. 

b. These helped the anthropologists in framing, testing, and refining a 
number of methodological teols and techniques to a a civilization i in 
general and peusant! society. in particular, 

Ci The anthropological corpus: was enriched with a eae? of concepts viz. 
Universalization and Parochialization. Sanskrigization and Westernization, 
Dominant Caste, Sacred complex, Tribe-caste continuum etc. 

d. These presented to the world x real picture of India's village to the Western 
world, whcih Had held the image of a “passive". “fatalistie" country full 
‘of “Sadhus doing the ropetrick". : 
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Chapter 9 


———TRIBAL =o IN. INDIA 


The study of. tribals, has biti’ one of the’ iadiaa oft anthropological concerns. 
in fact, the genesis of anthropology can be. traced.'tg’ ‘the attempts, - made: by 


European colloniste_travellers, ‘explorers and missionaries to” uriderstanid: and. 


_. describe the ways of life. of-the native, . people they found in’ “Africa, . Asia, 
"Australia andthe New World, These forest-and hill- -dwelling ' Savages’ were, 
called tribes to differentiate them from other ‘civilised’ people. 


“Many attempts have been made. in anthropology to define on ‘tribe’, but there 

is nO consensus on defining characteristics. Territoriality-race, economy animism, 

_« “political, autonomy etc.; have begn variously used «In fact,it appears that the 
‘ dozens..of. definitions of ‘tribe’; floating around in anthropological literature are 

as diverse as ‘the ficld situation encountered ‘by those‘\proposing the definitions. 

Al dny rate, this term is, at best, an Euro-American perspective to identify the 
most primitive section of non-white , non-christian population of the world, 


In Andian, context , loo, the term is a British ‘legacy, They classified as tribe 
‘such’ people who were beydnd ‘the pale of Hindu Varna system occupied 
inaccessible hills aid forests:sind were of dark complexion,Neither Hindu nor 
any other Indian’ Janguage has a corresponding terms with exact connotation 
as Mribe’. This’in: itself, is.a proof enough that Indian.language have never’, 
ay conceptual. set these People: ‘apart ‘from the rest. d 
_* . On the basis of cerlain universal characteristics contained in various definitions, 
» + “Majumdar (1958) proposed a definition of tribe claiming that some of it ‘would 
7. oidefine a. tribe anywhere... i ACI RISE ee 
MA tribe is a social. group, > with teftitorial: ‘affiliatios, endogamous, with no 
specialization, of function ruled by ‘tribal offi icers;: hereditary or otherwise, united 


hing. to them as. it does i in the caste structure following 


cammunitics. in India: i wore diversity further confounds the 
as. same. it are: ‘known mn by different names in different states 


or dilect, recognising: social distance. with other tribes,castes, without 
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Tribe’ .. The latter are vsimplyho c commngaes listed as sapeeox iy ine schedule 
of Constitution of India.” Pe: 


Roy Burman. (1971) considering 971Census data , found that there ae log 

427 tribal communities:in India Anthropological Survey of India on ‘the: other ; 
hand, had. listed 314 tribal communities by lumping together 2 number of sub- 
tribes who are known by. their generic name such as Naga, Gond, ‘Bhil ete, 

A publication of Rescarch wing of Tribal - “Development Division,Gow of 
India,(1978) gives a list of 613 [Scheduled ‘tribes ~_ inte ca the: ‘state # 
wise: list of Scheduled. Tribes (ske Appendix), : on 


BIO- idee os VARIABILITY 


Many attempts ‘have been made |to classify the Indian pipulaciontd on. vie basis 
of bio-genetic variations. The ecafliest such study. was done by H;H. Risley, ‘the 
Census Commisdjoner for 1901 Census, He divided the entire Indian population 
into seven Categories (1915). Hlis classification took castes for district: racial 
groups. These racial types are’; 

(a) Turko-Iranian 

(b) Indo-Aryan 

(c) Scytho-Dravidian 

(d) Aryo-Dravidian 

(¢) Mongolo-Dravidian 

(f) Mongoloid 

(g) Dravidian, - 
This classification has now been discarded. 2 


Another classification by Haddo (1919) divided India on pee} basis 
- Himalayan regioh, Northern Plains, and the Deccan - and then grouped people 
living in these arease on the basik of physical appearance, customs, beecgie5 fe: 
language ctc. This classification plso, is no longer useful. 7 5 is 
Hutton’ (1931) suggested eight rhcial groups in the order of theft Supposed 
aarrival into-India. © : 


(a) Neegrito 

(b) Proto-Australoid 

(c) Early Mediterranean ; 

(d) Advanced Mediterranea 

) Armenoids 

(fy ‘Alpines 

(g): Vedic- Aryans 
. (hy Mongoloids. 
The most comprehensive ‘and authenti 
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a) Negrito - - These are aici to- he one pf the racial stork in the world. They 


_ Kerela, Andmanees of Andman islatid, Urali Kurumba and Puliyan of South India 


belong to this category. 
The presence of Negrito racial group has caused much controversy. Some of the 
a anthronsiogist beleive that being the oldest) the Negritc must have formed the 
basis of sub-stratum in India, and were later|displaced and supplemented by the 
_ proto-Austroloids.{f it were true, the Negrito features would have been scattered 
in all over India including North India where it is totaliy absent.Risley (1915- 
32) writes “Curious and interesting as they are from the point of view of general 
anthropology, the Andmanese have had no shre in the making of Indian people”. 
Even among Kadars, Aiyappan (1948) reports. “A very small percentage........... 
show the frizzly ‘hair, the individual with this characteristics can be counted on 
one's finger" 5 
(b) Prote-Australoid - The main physical’ difference of proto-Australoid from 
that of Negritoes is the frizzly hair. They have wavy and curly hairs and also 
“darked skin and have sunken nose and lower foreheads. A great majority of trible 
population in Central and South India belongs to this category. Gonds of Baster, 
Bhils of Rajasthan; Munda,Oraon, Santhal, Ho and Kharia of Bihar & Juang of 
Orissa etc. are proto-Australoids in racial fatures. 


(c) Mongoloid - They are also short statured byt have yellow-brown colour,straight 
and stiff hair, oblique eye-slit with epicanthi¢ fold, scantifacial hair (beared and 
moustache). This racial stock is beleived to have originated in Ching and came 
in India via Himalayan passes and Myanmar (Barma). They are concentrated 
~ in North Eastern States, Ladakh, Sikkim etc{They are divided into two groups. 
(i) Palaeo-Mongoloid - As the term implies this is the most primitive group 
inhabiting the Assam and Indo-Myanmar border. They are divided into (wo 
q long headed and broad headed. Nagd-Khasi, Dafla, Abor, Mishmi etc. 
Bs bag this category. 
bbeto-Mongoloid --They beleived to ha 
ain! Bhutan, Sikkim and Ladakh. 
hu Tribes are classified into groups racially. There is one more 
Nilgiris, who are tall with|rosy-white complexion. have thin 
nt nose and have plenty of facial and body hair, They are quite 


come from Tibbet and occupying 


of Indian Soasinh has not been of much help in 
tsy as to the primacy of we versus” “Proto- 


have very dark skin frizzly hair and are almost dwarfish in statuse: Kadars. of 
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Tribal Situation in India 


Austroloids.Negrito have high percentage of ‘B’ blood group,the Austroloid ‘A ; 
blood group. The Indian Tribes in general show higher incidence of ‘A’ blood.- — 
group.But tribes like Bhil and Munda,with decidedly Non- Negrito features.havea 
high incidence of *B* blood group. . 

On the basis of all these factors, Majumdar (1915-33) says “We, decile come 

to the conclusion that the earlier inhabitants of India were Proto-Austroloid who 


may tiave received some intiltration of African or even Negrito blood in the. 
coastal parts of India at some later period”. 

All authorities agrees, however, nat Mongoloids are the last arrivals in India as 
far as tribes are concerned. 
LINGUISTIC VARIABILITY 


Y 
‘(For a detailed discussion on linguistic clansi fication splease see © chapter 3 


‘Demographic Profile of India.) 
As we saw in chapter 3, India is inhabited by people who speak more than 500 
languages and dialects. Almost all principal: languages in the world. are spoken 
in India by some or other section of people domiciled here. 2 
The dialects spoken by tribal belong to all the four major groups and show much 
variation, groupwise and region-wise. Their origin and probable route of. 
distribution has evoked some controversy particularly that of Austro-Asiatic 
language family. 
The broad linguistic classification ‘of tribals are as follows (Vidyarthi & Rai 
1976,68) 
1. Austro-Asiatic or Austric (or Nishad) family : 
(a) .Mon-Khmer Bratich - Khasi of Meghalaya and Nikobari of Andman and 
Nikobar Islands. 
Munda,Sfinthal, HO. Kharwar ‘and Kharia of Bihar, 
Khond and Gaudaba, of Andhra Pradesh and 
Madhya. Pradesh, 
2: Tibbeto-Chinese or Sino-Tibbetan’ ‘(Kirat) family :- 
(a) Siamese - Chiriees family’ (Thai's group) - 
: Khampti of Arunachal Pradesh. td 
(b) Tibbeto-Barman Sub-family - ey 
(i) Tibbeto- -Himalyan Branch - Tibbetan, Balti, Ladakhi, 
Lahauli, ‘Sherpa, Darjecling, Bhotia, Sikkim- Bhotia, 
Lepcha, ‘and Toto of pikkim, Swangli and Kanauri of ; 
_ Himachal Pradesh. ¥ : 
| (ii) Arunachal Braich= Aka; Abor, Dafia, Mii, Misbmi 
Mishing. _ a 
(iii) Assam- Burmese Branch - : Sea ead 
(a); Bodo or Boro’ Rroup - Kachari 
‘Garo -of Buide ties of. 


(b) Munda Branch - 
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(b) Naga group 
}, Naga sub-group - Aao, Angami, Sema, and Rengma 
+ td of Nagaland 
* 2. Naga-Bodo sub- -group- Kabui ahd Kachcha of 
> ae Manipur. 
: 2 —tHelKechin group - Singnho of ‘Arunachal Oradesh 
(a) Kuki-Chin group; Manipuri-Thado and Sukte of 
Meghalaya,* Mizoram and Ascam., Ralle of Pees 
Lushai of Tripura, : 
(ey =~ {or Dravid) - Family - Kurukh and Malto.in Bihar, Yerava in 
: _ Karnataka Gond of Middle India, ‘Toda in Nilgiri, Kota ii 
. Fee Karnataka, Kerala And Tamilnadu. 
(a) hido-Eurépean (or Aryan) Family. - Hajong of Assam Meghalaya and 
Mizoram; Bhil of ‘Western India. 
The above classification and the. distribution of tribal languages. present some 
interesting features. Austro-Asiatic “family of language, is mainly spoken in 
Bihar, Orissa, ‘Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra. But has smail linguistic pockets 
in Meghalaya (Xhasi) and Arunachal Pradesh (khampti). Similarly Dravidian fs 
_ Spoken mainly in South India but forms a linguistic island in Bihur (Kurukh and 
Malto). 


The Tibbeto-Chinese family of language are spoken in Himalayan areas, from 
Nagaland in the North-East to Himachal Pradesh in. the-North«West sby people 
who are. predominéntly- Mongoloid in cacial features, 


Geldern (1928) had suggested that Munda group of languages ‘was brought to 
India by Mongoloids who entered India through North-Eastern Hmalayas.Hutton 
(1931), on the other hand bélieves that this was brought by kolarian ae gl 
_ North-West Himalayas, 3 3 


MAIN FEATURES OF TRIBAL ECONOMY 
a: in Andia exhibit ; swe saw a great variation’ in Language and physical 


marginal sioner 
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: making and catchu- “growing, rep pectively. They. do morhave 


_artisans living in the ichba wood. 


ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION OF “THE TRIBES 


Tribal Situation in India 


of fuictions. And whenever a kribe takes up one specialized fu 
simple artisons, it behaves as 4 caste. The Lohra and the Mahali.. 
Kharwar of U.P. are cases in point. They have taken ‘up iron smi 


(6) Small economy - The produ¢tion and transaction of goods and services takes 
place within small communities in a limited geographical area. " 
(c). Reciprocal Exchange - The| exchange of goods and services is carried out 
on reciprocal basis, through batter and gift. The motive. ll are is generally — 
absent. . 
(d) No surplus - The manufacturg of consumer goods necessary for bare sustenance a 
is usual, An economic surplus jis rare. 

(ce) Division of labour - Age and ex from the basic criterian for division of labour 
instead of professional training) and specialization. : 
(f) Tribal Markets - The exchapge of goods, or limited sale of surplus goods 
takes place in periodical tribal markets, which also serve as socio one ~ 
networks in maintaining intervillage tics. ze ro 3 
(g) Slower innovation - The rat¢ of internal. or induced innovation is very om, 
making the economic structure sie but wapnaiprenehies ote Ie 


A survey of tribes in India shows a wide range of economic a 
when arrayed in order of increasing complexity, also portrays d 
in the evolution through which |all mankind has passed in the. 


Vidyarthi (1976 : 116) has divided the tribes of India ino eight m 
types. on the basis of economy.|These are- 


(a) Forest ‘hunting type 
(b) Hill-cuhtivation type 
(c) Plain agriculture | type 
(d) Simple artisan type 
(é) Pastoral type 
(f) Folk-artist type 
(g) Labour type 
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nting type - Mainly depending on Hunting wild animals, collecting 
and tubers, and fishing, these semi-nomadic tribes are found 


e tribes who belong.to this culture type are. Raji of U.P, Birhor and 
ia of Bihar, Juang of Orissa, Hill’ Maria Gonds of M.P., Chenchu and 
Andhra Prades, Kurumba of Kevsata,Jand Onge, Jarawa, Sentinelese 


Hill Culrivation Type - They practice shiftin 2 or slash-and-burn, cultivation 
Il-slopes or tetraces. This practice is known) as Jnum in North-East, Kurwa 
Bihar, Podu or Dahi in Orissa,Kondapaddy {n Andhra Pradesh etc. 


~ on the land. After picking useful pieces of wood for sale or fuel, the remaining 
~ pile is burnt after first mansoon Shower, diggin sticks are used to make holes 
‘in the soil on the hill-slopes and mixed seeds are put into them. Weeding once 
or twice, they keep watch against wild animals.) When the corns have ripened, 
harvesting is done followed by annual festivals} The tract of land is then left 
- fallow for a few years to allow the plant to grow and another tract if used next 
year. The main crops are maize, millet, beans,| pulses etc. 
The main tribes who follow this practice are Nagas of Nagaland, Purwn of 
Manipur, Maler of Bihar, Kuttia Khonds of Orissi, Kamaras and Baiga of Andhra 
~ Pradesh, Malekudias of Karnataka etc. 
(ec) Plain Agriculture type - Agriculture in ils simplier form with ploughing with 
the help of two animals-bufallo or oxes - is pr ctised by-a majority of tribals 
jn India. Evidently more profitable, more secuge and safer economically than 
shifting cultivation this almost always leads t) higher population. However, 


is much lower , barely enough to maintai 
‘during sowing and harvesting is a characteristic feature. In low levels, 
‘usually grown, but in uplands only coprser variety of rice and pulses 


accompanies. « 
bes involved in plain agriculture afe, khasi and Jaintia of Assam 
aya; Tharu of Terai of eastern U.P.,|Munda, Oraon, and Santhal of 
“and Gond of Orissa and M.P; BAils and Mina of Wesern India; 
Pradesh; Malyali of Tamilnady etc. 
in type + Certain tribes specialize in specific crafis and collage 
the tribes, these do not have éxclusive village of their own, but 
‘of these tribes are to be found scattered in villages of other 
ges, tied to them by a system similiar to Jajmani system 
Thay alen cell the 


These people usually select a particular ‘piece of Ind and cut the trees and shrubs 


to agriculture with irrigation as practised by non-tribals, the yield of 
them at subsistence level. Cos” 


ced. Domestication of animal, particularly cow, buffalo, pigs and fowl , 


iry, tool-making, carpentry, iron-smithy, spinning and weaving. 
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(markets). The main artisan tribes with their occupatioty are ‘as follows - 


Tribes i State Occupation 
—— nnn SnEEEEREE EERE RERRRRRRRR ae ‘ 
Gujjars - .| Himachal Pradesh - Wood products 

Kinnauri ta $ bi Fe i 5 i 
Kanjars Serer y U.P. Basketry, rope making 

Lohara c Dihar Iron siniihs = 
Mahali Pre " ’ Basketry 
| Chikbaraik : s “Weaving 
* Kolam - ° Maharashtra Basketry and mat making 
' Kota - | Karnataka: & Carpentry and=). 
|. Tamilnadu - tool making - . i Soy 
Thoti ~ :. Andhra Pradesh Bamboo mats and Baskets 


(e) Pastoral type - Although almost all the agriculturist tribes domesticate 
animals, there are many tribes who are totally committed to cattle-herding and ~ 
live on milk and other dairy produce by selling them to neighbouring people. 
The classic examples, are Todas of Nilgiri hills of Tamilnadu and Gaddis and 
Bakarwals of Himachal Pradesh. But all pastoralists do not rear-milch animals 
only. Many tribals are shepherds of sheep also-and:sell wool... ~.- -* , 
The gujjars, the gaddis, and the Bakarwals of Hirnachal Pradesh own goats and 
sheep, wandering with their flock on higher mountain pastures during summer 
and in lowly valleys in the other months. They scl! milk, wood ‘and woolen 


-clothes.. They also sell animals to butchers. 


Todas , on the ‘other hand, are entirely devoted to buffaloes and live on: milk 
and milk-products. Kuruba of Karnataka. are sheep rearer. The: Bharwad: and 
pris thge Gujrat own goal, sheep, camél, sell milk- and wool as‘al8o-hides and 
(f) Folk-Artist type - Some tribals specialize in“Drobatrcs, singing ; dancing: : 
snake-charming, conjuring and barding.’ They are nomads, wandering’ feo: 
village to village and from city to’city all over India and earn their livlihood 
by arranging show in open-air, usually at periodical markets, in the’ rural areas. 
Popularly known as Nat, Sapera,, Madari, Bahurupia clc., they belong to different 
tribes, Their permanent nomadism has enabled -them to pick up the lan wage 
and custom of different areas. Many of these tribes are not Scheduled : 


The Pardhans of Andhra Pradesh are traditiogal bards and genealogists, whose 
presence was essential in many social funeion‘until recently, Their huinour and 
jokes are very popular-among the Gonds. The-Dommaras of the same state, on 
: \ 
a] 


the other hand, arg acrobats. ; 


Orissa.are also acrobats. Other tribe 1 and ; 
5 aga (Ba ibes are Pamula and Garedi of Andhra Pradesh, — 


The Kalbelias of Rajasthan are snake-charmers and cOnjurers. Th: Kola sh 5 of ss 


me ons WW UES al Stimtion in India 
Indian Anthropology ny ania See 


ef 


East- Covering entire Himalyan region from Himachal Pradesh to Aruna cha 


ser of Orissa, and section of Kota in Tamilnadu etc. 


aur type - Inthe Previous six types, we have ‘discussed the occupation Regtun State/UT Populktion Percentage-of Tribal Pi nm 
which are traditional, and carried on by the whole tribe in general. The 19pt with relation to total population 
f ~. (in thousands) Inthe sate ~ 


‘Tabour type. and the Hext type of white collar job holders and traders, is, not a 


ditional occupation, nor does any specific: tribe follow these. “1991. ©1981: 1971 
| The iabour type can be divided into (wo-agricultural labour and non-agricultual DHicslivancecion : 
he Jabour. The former type is to be found in every plain agriculturist village, where (i) oecth lacs Aras an : a 
_ these labourer work in Ihe sithds of others, more <r fess on regular basis ana sub-region : : a 
_ Feceive their remyneration mostly in, kind. . Asam 2,874 12.82. 10.99! 10,99 # ‘ 
_Urbanization, indystrializatioh and mining operations opened up avenues for 2. Meghalaya £518 85.53 “80.58 “wee 
new-kind. of employment- the non-agricultural: labours. Most of industries. and 3. Arunachal Pradesh 550 66.63" 69.82 _ 65.09 
“Mines were set up in predominantly tribal areas causing large scale displacements. ae ine ee — eae 
: “Even those who have suffcient land of their own for agriculture were *forced . waite ; a ate pes ace 
; ~ pg | cxelaneggiai in ” factories constructed on the sites where: 1 Tripura 853 30.95 _ 28.44 28.96 
‘ Ste sd : 8. Sikkim. 91 22:36) Rey ” 
The tribal belt comprising of chhotanagpur in Bihar, North Orissa and East (ii) Central Himalayan sub-region 3 
Madhya Pradesh, inhabited by more than half of total. tribal population in the 9. Uttar Pradesh . 288 00.21 G21 0.22 
country became the ‘industrial belt of India with many large stecl projects: ~~ (ii) North West Himalayan sub-region sp pt Soa bape a 
; Gamshedpur, Rourkela, Bhilai, Bokaro ) coal and iron mines and thermal power es! tanya henge ae Pisek 55: ~~ in salt 
_ Stations, millions of tribals became industrial labourers, Same is (rue for other 8, Moen See ; : : 
_ industrial belts as well, notably Maharashtra and Gujrat. Some of the tribals ae era DE het Be = 
‘became contract labourers and rickshaw-pullers-etc. in urban centres. s hoe pe By Ha aes: pw : aoe 
(h) Whi Collar Jobs, traders type - After independance; special provisions were 14, Madhya Pradesh * ‘15,399 23,27 22.97 20.14 
3 the construction of India for the welfare of Scheduled Tribes (and also C Western India Region , BES : . 
Castes). Better educational facilities were’ provided. ‘The reservation: 15, Rajasthan’ = * $475] 124600 12.21 Aa ara 
bids in higher education and govt. jobs; political, social and economic: -- ice: A BNE es 14.92, . 14.22 MARE ike tie 
A ngn-tribals etc. have created this new group of tribals who are - 17, Maharastra 73184 2) = 98g SIP oe ee 
School and college teachers, as clerks and officers in govt. offices 18, Gok ii Pama, 26; cas 
doctors in hospitals. They are also engaged in contact work an 19. argh Newer cy Raa ns ; ae lg a ‘ 


traders-and merchants. _ : 


can be included in this type also, but tribes engaged in settled D. South India Region, 
ready enjoying economic prosperity have benéfitted more, __ 20. Karnataka 
ifting cultivators are, in general, Ianguishing behind. 21. Andhra Pradesh——" 4,200 


to educational and financial advantage are also 22. Tamilnadu 574° 
23. Kerala 321 


E. Island Region . . : 
- 2. Andaman & Nicobar - 
25. Lakshadweep 

All India ; 


Haveli 109 


27, 
48 


e Nes Eastern states. (ii) Cen ral or Middle Zone - Cvs 


Ee cccus isfand zone comprising 
A & N islands & Lakshdeep. The states of} Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab & 


x ae “During 1981-91, there was aslight decrese ijn percentage of tribal population 
Bede in the country,though the net tribal population increased by 16 million, 
crew "a’growth rate of 31.24 % in the decade. Id the previous decade, 1971-81, 
ee ‘the ‘corresponding growth rate was 35.81) %. 

Nearly half of the total tribal population in the country resige in the middle 
~ India region comprising four states-Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa and Madhya 
- Pradesh. : ‘ 
here are 12 states/ UT's with more thar one million tribals. 
states- Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, Bihar, Gujrat, ‘and 
- cave more than 5 millions tri als each. 


ation i in India is cad ely youthful. Elders (+ 50 yrs.) 


ly about 12% of tribal popul tion, The children (0 to 15 yrs.) 
! 49 ) are about 48 %. ~ 


Iiy the biggest tribes each with 
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Chapter 10 
PROBLEMS OF INDIAN, TRIBES © 


SLAND-ALIENATION| =" | 

Each tribal group is often identified with a particular ene: therefore, sone * 
scholars also suggest that ‘‘a® ‘tribe is a territorial group” . Barring a few” 
exceptions’ of some .nomladic. tribes, all the tribal groups are found to have 
emotional attachment with their land and habitat, Because of their sentimental 
attachment with their land the tribals have always. resisted any outside 
interference. Tribal resistance against interference in their habitat and land 
system is reflected in various tribal revolts in the: past, as well as failures of 
several tribal resettlementischemes in different parts of the country. Even tdday a 
number of developmental. programmes ‘of the central and various state 
governments are hanging;in balance because of the resistance by the tribals, as 


the tribals take it as interference in their habitat and land system, 
a] . : =e ' 


The tribal’s love for the land can be eXplained by a pertinent example of the 
Chow1a island of the Nicobar Archipelago. In 1974 a reservoir was constructed * 
in Chowra - a tiny island barely three sq. kms, for the preservation of rain water, 
“as there was acute shortage of drinking water in the island." No sooner had the 
personnels of the Public Works Department left the island after constructing the 
reservoir, the Chowrians ynanimousty decided to demolish the cdnstruction and | 
throw the debris into the sea. This work was accomplished within 24 hours. The 
islanders explained that it would have caused death and disease in the island, if 
they had not wiped out the construction done by the foreigners. Such is the. 


extent of resistance by the tribals against any. foreign interference in their 


territory. é 
1 


The history of land sltesnitan among the tribals dates back to the’ British era. 
When the Britishers consolidated their power in India they appointed Zamindars 
and local rulers for the collection of taxes. Such local rulers were invariably 
non-tribals, who in turn, invited the non-tribal agriculturists. enntasse to increase — 
production, It was the beginin of (ribal land- alienation across the country. A 
Secondly, the commercial exploitation of forest also began during thi te 
The-Britishers first needed ‘quality timber for ship building,. and nexty the. 
expansion of Indian Railways began in which large scale deforestation startéd. | 
As a-result, roads. were constructed even in the impenetrable tribal oabalie 
money lenders sahukars and petty businessemen began to aa in tribal “ 
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and usurped tribal lands. Various tribal revolts such as the Tamar revolt of 1784, 
Birsa Movement of early 19th century were but because of the aforesaid reasons. 


was yol_an another reason for such tribal upsurges during the Briish 
: Britishers had the concept of private property in their mind. On the 
“ gpntrury, tribals 
Britishers began surveying ri pr was Sun i etween these 
Wo concepts of individual and communal property. This contradiction 
has also been the eeinehes tribal upsurges. hon the above discussion it 
> from Geir land wey 


Siew 


is clear wat when2ver tribals have anprehendey) alicuaiic: 
The process of land-alienation of tribals which began during the British era was 
_ accelerated during the post-independence period. After, India achieved 
‘indepeiidence urbanisation, industrialisation and exploitation of land and mineral 
. resources -bégan at an unprecedented scale, Big industries such as Heavy 
‘Engineering: Corpotations at Ranchi, ‘Bokaro Steel City in Giridih, Bhilai Steel 
~ City in Madhya Pradesh and likewise many others, were, established i in different 
parts of the country, predominently in the areas. inhabited by ‘the tribals. 
Similarly, Bailedila Iron Ore Mines in Bastar, Bauxite in Lohardaga, coal, niica 
in different districts of Bihar were explored. Big Hydel and Thermal Projects 
were also launched in many tribal areas, These developmental projects occupied 
hundreds and thousands hectares of tribal lands and in equal proportion. the triba 
families :.were: uprooted from their original habitat. In most cases the 
compensations were either inadequate or were given so late that the entire tribal 
life and culture plunged intg Grol) Having been alienated from} their land the 
poor and mostly. illiterate and innocent tribals ‘could not preserve the cash moncy 
that they received in compensation. As a result, the economic plight of the 
~ wibesmen became from poor to poorer. Under. such circumstances the politicians 
gota fertile ground to play politics. The result is that today all the developmental 
projects have come to a grinding halt, because of tribal and’ local resistance. If 
earlier. the uprooted tribals’ had been resettled adequately, ‘probably such an 
; impasse would not have occured. Therefore it is the high (ime that the 
‘government: should realise that (i) jribal lands must be: protected at any cost (ii) 
. resettlement, of. uprooted tribals-must_be done with ‘great care and (iii) cultural 

2 ‘rehabilitation of the.uprooted tribals should also be taken care of. 


The study ‘of land-alignation by Surajit Sinha (1968) brought to 2% the nature 
"and agencies associated with the land alienation. Its follow-up action led to the 
adoption’ of a number of. Land- Alienation Regylations i in different states. of the 
“country. as. also in Union Territories, For example Assam Land, and Revenue 
“ Regulation (Amendment) Act, 1964, Bihar Scheduled ‘Area -Regulations 1969, 
“band ‘Revenue (Amendment) Rule 1960-0f Karnataka, Kerala Land Assignment 
Rules 1964, ce Revenye Code “1959 (Section. 165) of Madhya Pradesh and 


beds dete! 1< 
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‘In addition to the above, there is 


Prqhlems of Indian Tribes 


1965, Rajasthan Tenancy Act, 
binding for land alienation in 
Reform Act 1968 (S . 
- Vyavastha (Sansodhan) Adhiniya am 1969, (Section 157K), West Bengal Land . 
Reform (Ammendment) Act 1965, Andaman and Nicobar Island (protection of — 
Aboriginal Tribes), Regulation Act 1956, Oragnisaco Agraria or Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli and rrotection of Scheduled Tribe Regulation Act of 1964 of 

Lakshadweep. The year 1975-76 was eventful in the. sense that all State 

Governments took bold steps to! eradicate land alienation and several new acts 
were put into operation. It is also significant to note that the constitutional 

protection under the Ninth Schedule has enormous provisions relating to Land 
Reform Acts. 


In Bihar although an Act has been passed under which cases of tribal land 
alicnation incurred since 1939|could be opened but there has been hardly 
significant cases of tribal land restoration, In Ranchi city alone tens of thousands 
of acres of land has been usurped by non-tribals through fraudulant methods. An 
analysis of the census data pertaining fo 1961, 1971 and 198f shows that the 
tribal communities have been gradually loosing land in most states. The 1971 
census.of showsa marginal increhse in the number of tribal cultivators in some 
states, It is estimated that it might be duc to fragmentation or sub-division of 
earlier holdings rather than decliqing trend!of land afienation. 


Deficiencies in Laws - In spite of a number of aforesaid Regulations and Acts it 
has been observed that neither the land-alienation of the tribals has stopped 
completely nor their alienated lands have been restored to the tribals by: the 
different state governments. It}has been mainly because of a number of — 
deficiencies in the existing laws relating to land-alienation and restoration. For - 
examples in some states legal provisions are applicable only to Scheduled Tribes’ 

living ia Scheduled Arcas or Notified Areas and do not apply to the uibals living 

inside these areas. 


wide disparity in the par of tina: 

period for tribal land restoration.|For example, w whereal\it i is 30 years | iv Orissa 
and since 1939 in Bihar, in Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh and uae e. be nd 
is allowed in cases of tribal land- storatjon. : 


There is also absence of provision for initiation of suo- ‘MoTO 
administrative authorities for det¢ction and restoration of alienate 
The authorities have to wait for the actual tribal owners: to (ake i init 
matter and file cases in the court for restoration of their i 
formers of land restoration. The tribals are’ 


the court cases are very time taking 


“the idea’ of fighuing the thie case at all, Generall 
which upsets a tribal. 


: Thus, there are a number of lacuna and loop-holes in the existing !aws of which 
the nan-tribals take advantage and land-afienation of the tribals continue in 


3 different states as before. 


Remedial eisiores - Two-fold remedial measures should be .undertaken 
~ simultaneously with regard to solve the prqblems of land- peljenation among the 
ribals viz. (1) egal and constitutional measures (2) MObilization of public 
- _- opinion thr gh massive programmes. Firstly, all thet€gal loop-holes should be 
plugged and more effective legal system for land restoration should be 
implemented. | Provision may also be made |for summary eviction of those who 
have taken possesion of tribal land, Repealed offenders may be booked under 
_ preventive detention laws. 


. 


_ .Jn-order to ensure that the protective provisions pertaining to alienation of tribal 
Jand are not violated, Indian Regulation Act/need to be ammended. 


The tribals due to poverty are not able to fight long-drawn legal battles. In such 
cases State-should be made a compulsory party so that the Government pleaders 
could defend the tribal interest. 


* Secondly, massive awareness programme among the tribals should be organized 
~ to mobilise the public opinion against tribal land- alienation, Tribal Panchayats 
~ should:be made more effective to deal with sich cases. In addition to the above it 
shas- beén: “formed - that land alienation among the tribals is -more due to 
i» indebtedness, Therefore, easy credit and loah facility by banks and cooperatives 
“should be provided to them so that they do got become an easy prey and victim 
sof unetyate money- -lerders, eventually either mortgaging or selling their land 


; \ OD 
SS. AMONG-THE TRIBES bare We Pr" 


‘sample: survey of a Plan ing Commission, the incidence of 

thet tribals beiween 1975-76 to }982-B3 had’ increased from 
‘per cent. On an ave ige the débt liability. per Hotschold 
. 819 in 1982-83. With Teference 10 
+ in 78: tribal villnges*ofedifferent 


ng results were obtained. eee 
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Level of Indebtedness Villages Surveyed = Sat 
(i) | Very highty indebted sige 
(More than 50% households) 30 
(ii) Highly indebted ; 
(30% to 50% houscholds) 12 
(iti) Average indebted. . 
(15% to 20% househctds) , iZ 
(iv) Low igdebted ; 
(5% to 15% households) 14 
(v) Very low.indebted ‘ 
(below 5% households) Ol 
(vi) Unspecified : 0s 
(vii), Data not available’ A 04 


(Quoted from Vidyarthi, 1976: 441) 


From the above data. it is clear that the incidence of indebtedness among the 
tribals as been on increase, The main cause of  indchjedness has-been abject 
poverty of the tribes. The tribal economy is generally identified with subsistence’ 
level. After independence the tribal population has also considerably increased 


whereas the land yield has not increased in tune with the cise in population. 
Although a lot of educational and employment opportunities have been provided 


to the tribals but the percentage uf literacy is still low and the rite of 
unemployment is considerably high among (them, Accérding to-ene estimate 
over 85% of tribal people are still living below the poverty line and 48 per cent 
are still illiterate. Under such cricumstances it is not surprising that the’ tribals 
become an‘easy prey to the money- -lenders. Inexery tribal area private money — 
lenders canbe, found who are’ always, eager and ready to advance Idans to the 
tribals at a very high rate of inferest. Several studies suggest that the poor and 
illiterate tribesmen are seldom able. to. retutn the capital” nioney. They only pay 
the interest annually. There are inStances that the tribals mortgage their lands in - 
liew of money which! they require during marriage ceremonies, death rites or - ° 
during other festive occasions, In some parts of the Palamau district of Bihar.and bs 
the state of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh it is generally assutned that eee tribal 

in debt always in debt", —_——_ Sas 


es ao 
The district of Palamau in Bihar j is also fartous for bonded labour. pre : 
number of Acts and Regulations have begin introduced’ but they are: vynable to" é 
check the sa of bonded labour B -imiget the prowsa of the lao th 


leila die ae 
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<3 percent of wibals were found to have been indebted to private money lenders 
and the femaining met their credit and consumer requirements from shop- 

oi keepers, friends and relatives. In fact there are several'loop-holes in the existing 
mogney-lending laws. At the same time the tribals also: lack the awareness about 
soufaes of institutional finances and existing legal‘ protection. The banks do 
provide loans to the tribals but to follow the complicated procedure -to -oblain 
foan and consumer credit from institutional ; sources generally desist the tribals to 
approach the bank afticials. On-the others hand the attitude of the Government 
and. bank officials_in_grapting loans to the tribals:-have been found to be 
indifferent. “iigreas the private maneylenders are always willing to advance 
money to the tribals. without much paraphernalia, e 


lations - Before independence the sub-committee on Excluded and 
Partially-Excluded Areas (other than Assam) had gone to the details of this 
Problem and had suggested the government for prevention of exploitation of 
‘tribals, by ‘money lenders. To quote from the Report "We (the committec) 
consider it-necessary that in the Scheduled ‘Areas moneylenders should not be 
permitted at all and that at any rale they should be allowed to operate under 
limcense and stringent control only..(Verma 1990: 102). 
After independence most of the states. and union ‘territories having tribal 
population have enacted laws to regulate the business of money lending‘and debt 
reliefs. The legislations relating to money- ates in various states and union 
territories are given in appendix. 


Our experiences suggest that mere enactment of laws cannot solve the problem 


of indebtednéss among the tribals, unless alternative credit facilities are povided. 


for Jong-term, short-term, medium-term loans, and the procedures for procuring 
and ‘returning loans are simplified. Of. Jate, : Largé Area -Multi-puropse 
Cooperative . Sgcieties (LAMPS), Primary Agricultural Cooperative Societies 
; (PACS).and. Cooperative Banks have been mecting: the’ oan and other crédit and 
L ‘consumer requirements of the tribals. However. largely . due to’ financial 
constraints and lack of administrative will these institutions have also failed to 
3 achieve t the desired results. 
= To. get the \ribals rid of the indebtedness, besides. the. enactment br strict laws, 
‘socio-economic measures should be adopted. so that'the tribals do not fall 
trap of money-lenders | in-times of ¢ crisis. A number of studies suggest 
: tribals do ‘npt take loans to maintain their. daily meals.' Instead, they 
ly req considerable amount of money. to meet the expenses of birth, 
i ceremonies etc. in the’ family, eventually becoming indebted 
rs, Therefore, in addition to improving their economic 


ures ee simultaneously, can only i improve 
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‘also be educated to ‘avoid extravaganza. All such 
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Problems ->f Indian Tribes 


the fortune of the tribals and the |problein of indebtedness can be “effectively : 
iackled, ee 


_JITERACY AND EDUCATION AMGNG THE TRIBALS a 


Inspite of the fact that there hag émerged a new stratum of enterprencour 
businessmen, teachers, ad raiors , cagincers, doctors and members uf 


Defence Services among the tribesmen, the literacy fale as.compared to the all 
india figure is found to he low am@ng the 


eee 


————— 


Literacy Rate Among Scheduled ribeASuring 1961, 1971, 1981, 1991 Cine } 
Sl, No. Name of States/U.T. 1961 1971. - 1981 1991 
~ 1, Andhra Prades Tal a Y ae ; > 

2, Assam 23.53 ; . 49.16 
3. Bihar : 9.15 11,64 16.99 26.78 | 
4, Gujrat 11.69 14.12 21.14 36.45 
& Haryana _ — ad _ 

» 6 Himachal Pradesh - 15.89 25.93 47.09 
iy Jammu & Kashmir _ _ — _ 
8. Karnatka (Mysore) 8.15 14.85 20.14 36.01 
9: Kerala 17.26 | 25.72 34.79 57.22: 
10. : Madhya Pradesh 5.10 7.62 * 10.68 2654, 
bh. Maharastra 7.24 11.74 22.29 36.79 
12. Monipur 2725. 39.74 53.63 
13. Mcghaloya _ 26.45 31.55 -- - 4697" | 
14. Nagaland 14.76 24.01 ~~ - 40.32 60.59 — 
15." ° .* Orissa 7.36 9.46 13.96 223) 
16. Punjab 16.46 _ - - 

| 17. Rajasthan - ~ 3.97 6.47 10,27 19.44 
18 Sikkim | = _— 3313 S9.0Is 
19.° ” . Tamil Nadu rif Soe 9.02 "20.46 °° 27.89». 
20. * ‘Tripura -” 10.01. 15.03 23.07. 4037 
21. -Uttar Pradesh ee _ 14.59 2045 = 35.70° — 
22.. - -. West Bengal. ~ - | 6.55 8.92 13.21 ; be 
23. Arunachal Pradesh 0 5.20 14.04 
24. Goa : - 26.43 
25... « Mizoram 59.63 
D TERRITORIES —s- 

6. 1° Andaman Nicobar 

27. _ Dadar & Nagar Haweli 

28. Chandigarh - 

29... -f Deli jagees 

30. _Lakashadweep 
iL. Pondicheri 

All India : 


i in Madhya Pradesh 21.5 per cent, Ofissa 22.3 per centand Bihar 


: ieast cduceted. o 
- Factors of Poor Literacy and Education Among} the Tribals 6, re, 

A Poor Economic Factor - Anicugis wozt of the! tribal nespic of India are 
agriculturists yet their economy basically reamins|at the-subsistence. level. As a 
result the tribals at their own, exhert lithe effort to afford proper education. 
Whatever education the tribals have received so far has been because of efforts 
‘of the missionaries and the Central and the rqspective State Governments. 
Moreover, a irival child, particularly that of a Primitive Tribal. Group (RTG) is 
considered to be an economic asset in the fa 
community a child assists his parents in all do stic and economic activities. 
Similarly in an agricultural community a child is} most often supposed to graze 
cattle than to attend classes in a school. Interestingly, one of the authors of this 
book while working in the Nicobar Archipelago/ for his Doctoral works asked 
Bishop Johan Richardson, “Why are the Nicobardse children not sent to school? 
Bishop replied, “If all our children go to school, who will climb the céconut 
trees?” Thus the tribals in general are not very aware of the benifits and rewards 
of modern education. Their a poverty, preyents them from sending their 
children to schools. ° 

., Socio-Culturul Reetors - Among several tribes socio- -cultural factors have 
Baie mainly responsible for low literacy rute, particularly among the girls. First, 
the girls are not supposed to be the parental property. After their marriage, they 
eure in their in-laws house, therefore, their parents arc litue interested in their, 

studies. Secondly, if u girl child receives higher education, it is difficult for her 
_ parents to find an equally educated rnatch for her, and Thirdly, in many tribal 

‘societies a girl child is married at an early age. 

also observed among the Khasas of Jaunsar Ba 
Ut Pradesh that the parents were not intereste to sen 

a as they believed :that—after marriage| the boys would not 

polyandry, and consequently the family property would: be further 


; 1: monogamous families. 


jents him from taking proper interest in-his studies. 
the tribal areas a a from inadequate ‘chi 2 


tr atte 


ily. In a hunting- gathering : 


- Ne ees 


n, of the authors of this book 
r area of Dehra Dun district in: 

d their male child also to 
practice _ 
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40 per cent of the. educétional institutions, in the tribals areas ox 

buildings. The latest study; conducted by Department. of Education in 

suggest (hat the drop-outs at the primary level (i. c., 1-V) is 64.53 per cent 

iniddle level (i-viii) 78. 06iper cent-and at the secondary level (i-x) 86.72 p per. 

cent. From the above table itis also-clear that the nage’ we 
perce fie > Ls 

the girls is higher than the boys. : se 


'n the tribal areas the orpblem of absentism of the teachers is one of the: 
important factors affecting ¢udation,.The author (Sahay) has observed in ‘the 
Abujhamar area of Basler, district of Madhya Pradesh that teachers posted in, 

different villages seldom: come to school as they reside sometimes more joan Y ou : 
kms. from the place of their posting. They have to walk atleast 30'kms,” over 
undulating and densely forested terrain to reach the place of their posting. 


The teacher student ratio is: ‘also often high i in: the tribal areas, It- ‘can be? ‘sctme-dine” 4 
teacher managing four or five-classes ina day. It is but natural to adversely: affect: - 
the primary education of the tribal children, It has’ been: ‘also observed that during . 
the rainy season as well as agriculture season the school going childret mostly:. 
are found absent in schools, They, also. escape ‘from their schools. during. festive 
occasions or Weckly market days. All ihese factors are collectively responsible 
for low literacy rate and education among the tribal people of india. : 


‘ 


NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION 1988 


Article-45 of the Indian constitution mandatéd the -states. to divect its poly" 
towards ensuring ‘‘free dnd compulsory education*tor all Children . untill .they | 
completed the age of forteen years’: The first National-Policy of Education;was : 
framed in 1968. Thereafter it.was renewed in 1986. -Thé National -Polivy.jon> 
Education, 1986 is also known.as "Peoples Policy®,‘and-it-is more favourable-to,. 
Scheduled. Casts and “Scheduled. Tribes, The Acharya. Ramamurty. Committee; 
reviewed it and strongly. fecommended that educaion should .be made: Socially. 
relevant and meaningful. ‘The .committee also “observed thal - adequate: 
infra-structure should be established; teacher student: ratio, should be'taken care... 
of, hostels, particularly for Scheduled Castes’ and Scheduled Tribes should, be 
opend in every districts. 'Tribal teachers should be prefered. in- wibal-. areas, . 
Ashram Schools should be expanded and while implementing: educational plaas : 
at the micro-level the local needs should be. taken into consideration, grat 


Remedial Measures - Iti ig hoped that if the’ recommendations of National Pol 
on Education 1986 are fully. implemented, fhe national target: of 
literacy to all by ihe year: 2005. can be achieved, dt would be equally. 


the tribal areas. it has 10. o..be: kept in n mind that ‘not only the . 
Would. be; sed bain the {ribes men re ee 
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and crafts: {n the tribal areas more Fesidential facilities should be provided to 
children who walk more than ‘four Kms. to attend the schools. particularly in 
inaccessible tribal areas; Steps should be. taken for setting-up more and more 
Balwadi and child rearing centres, Suitable nutrition programmes like mid- -day 
meals should also be carried on in such centres to create among them an 
awerencss about health and balanced dict. 


? ‘Although the desired rusiilis with. regard to tribal literacy:and educaiici: fave so 
: oy Fe ecg achieved but the Prospects are not very discouraging. Today, we 
-- al occupying key positions in political-and administrative jobs. There 
“number of tral IAS. IPS, PCS Officers, doctors, and engineers, 
businessmen as also in the judicial services. Nevertheless, it has-been found that 
lion's share of the constitutional privileges and safeguards as also Government 
facilities is usurped by a particular section of tribal population. It is the task of 
the Government machinary to ensure that all the facilities provided by the central 
and the state Governments with regard to literacy and educational erogenere 
reach the grass-root level of the tribal population. ii V We ce} 


IMPACT OF URBANISATION AND INDUSTRIALIZATION’ 
ON TRIBAL AND RURAL: POPULATIONS 


are 


The ight: culture of India has undergone changes owing to several factors, such 
‘as impact of Hinduism. Christianity, or Islam, introduction of education by 
missionaries or Government, development of various means. of communications 
‘etc; nevertheless; tlhe ‘greatest impact has been that of industrialization and 


_ urbanization, The obvious reason for this has been that tribal areas throughout ~ 
the country are very rich as for as: the mineral and indusirjal resources~are ~- 


concerned. During the British period the mineral resources of the country were 
only little realised and ‘exploited. The first wake of industrialization was felt in 
Chhotanagpur with thé oxploitation of coal mining industry in Jharia in Bokaro 
and Karanpura coal fields in Dhanbad district in 1857, and installation of Tata 
Iron and Steel Factory in Jamshedpur in Singhbhum district in 1907 (Vidyarthi 


1976 : 463), It was the begining of urbanisation and industrialization i in any tribal 


region of the country. 


After independece Ithis pace of industrialigaiion, and urbanization was 
fot accelerated. Itwas discovered that world’s ‘largest deposit of' mica, and India's 
‘Yargest deposit of coal,- iron, copper and: adequate quantities of bauxite, 
limestone, ‘phyllite, chormite;. asbestos, graphite, kainite, sleatite and even 
uranium: swas to be found in Chhotanagpur in the state of Bihar. According to an 
estimate : 42 per cent of the total mineral resources ‘of. the country! is procured 
‘this. region only. It is. also to be noted articularly that the region of 
which is otherwise called the. Jhar: 
most’ densely” tribal popuisted areas -of- the ‘country. 
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different tribal groups of the s 


¢ of Eihar atleast 25 tribal groupe 
different districts of Chhotanagp 


a 
Out of the 25 tribes living in’ hhotangpur the Birhors, Asurs, | 
Kharias, Korwas, Mal Paharias,| Paharias, Soria Pahariyas, and th 
from the Primitive Tribal Group (PTG) practicing cither shifting culti 1 OF | 

the stage of food gathering andj hunting. The remaining Oraon, vat: Ho, 


Kharia, Nisan etc. are agriculturi ts, 


Thus, one of the most important tfibal arcas of the country was sidlig/ expen 
io the spurt of industriafization and subsequentiy uroanization. Besides Bihar, _in 
other parts of the country also the impact of industrialization in the tribal areas, 
was felt. For example, the installijtion of Bhilai Steel City in Durg and Bailedila, 
Iron Ore Mines in Baster distri¢t of Madhya Pradesh, Rourkela steel, city he 35 
Orissa, Bokaro stecl city in Bihar, Sriharikota Rocket ‘Launching centre in ra 
Andhra Pradesh etc. all these big |projects were launched in predominently tribal 
arcas. Moreover, a number of bigjand small Hydel Projects were also installed in 
hilly and. forested areas inhabifed by the tribals, Other than the aforesaid — 
mega-projects, a number of impdrtant Government offices and institutions and 
small industrial units were also opened in many tribal districts of the country. ht. 
can be very safely assumed that Jall this had a powerful impact in the life and 
culture of the tribal groups, who {}II now lived a comparatively an isolated social — 
and physical life. 


in this: context. - 


As carly as in 1966 VERY. 
Research (vol. IX. No. 2) undet title - Social Change and Tribal Societies, 
According to him, “Chhotanagput has been in the grip of industrial revolu 
and this has led to a too rapid’urbqnization comparatively i ina pense pa i 
leading this region to an indust ox 


the heart of the tribal belt of middle India has led to Se 


L.P. Vidyarthi has’ written t 
industrialization ina tribal area 
of Prezindustrial re) Triba 
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ir, Both the books were the 
mission of India. While the 
anization in Ranchi city, the 
ing Industrial Complex near 


pulation, economy and a 
e industrial town and the 
Hatia (a tribal village) has 


The Feivy Engineering Corporation is called * ‘Mo 
its kindsin the country, It attracted skilled and un- 
parts of the country particularly Orrisa, West Beng 
- The requirement of manpower worked as a ‘pullidg force’ here. As far as the 
unskilled labour force was concerned it was compersated by the local tribals and 
non tribals as well, particulary those who were d splaced. But for the skilled 
personnels the jarge scale influx of people from gutside took place, This had 
direct impact on tribal life and culture. The interaction of the tribals at the social, 
economic, pdlitical and religious level increased pver night which eventually 
changed the entire life style of the people. The rurhl tribals began imitating. the 
life style of the non- -tribals. As a result, all the mo ey that they had received.in 
compensation for their land were spent in extravagqnza, ultimately forcing them 
live the life of a pauper. On the one hand, they los} their land, on the other and 
they, spent all their money too. They had no other option but to work as 
unskilled labours in the factory receiving fixed anjount of money as wages or 
salary, eventually falling in to the trap of money-lenders and become heavily 
“indebted? The'agriculiure based economy has bee replaced by indusiry-based 
market. economy. The collapse of agriculture bastd economy had many side 


her Industry", and is one of 
killed people from different 
|, Uttar Pradesh and Kerala. 


necessity ‘broke into nuclear family. The tribals who were carlier used to their 
i _beaverages such as rice beer (haria), today an mohua liquor began to 
Sete and offer spurious liquor from the arket which damaged their 
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idols. Thus, their exposure to modernity and sade instilled in them the desire 
1o live a luxurious life. 


The two other post independence industrial centres, viz. .the Patrutu Thermal 
Power Project and the Bokaro Stee! Plant were studied by’ Rajendra Singh (1967) 
and Joyanta Kumar Sarkar (1970), respectively. These studies also show that the 
impact so far felt is only i in terins of disintegration of the traditional tribals and 
rural cufture. fronicatfy, according to Singh, economically the most affected 
families ae thse who were displaced and Jost their maiistay of life, agriculture. 
Although, they received money as compensation buygs usual, in want of proper 
management the money was mostly snent in‘ vain. On the other hand the rural 
and tribal people of the neighbouring villages were benifitted enorymously, As 
the people from outside settled i in thd project area they needed green vegetables 


and other agricultural items, This was supplied by the neighouring villages, 


necessarilly at a high rate which enhanced their economy. 
In this study of Bokaro Steel Plant, Joyanta Kumar Sarkar (1970) has also rade 


similar observation, According to him, “the traditional village institutions like 


been completely disintegrated, and all round depression and despair seems to. 
have affected the life .of the uprooted villagers=Tke_ogighbouring villages, 
however, have been favourably affected by the Bokaro Plant". 


the Jajmani system, the a of festivals,at rituals, the caste affiliation etc. have — 


The study of. tribals . inl: thé. industrial setting of Jamshedpur is. of” spacial: : 
> significance as it reflects their adjustment to the industrial society.within a period - 


of seventy years. It is incontrast to the adjustment to the recent impact of public . 
sector industrial townships such as Patratu, Bokaro, Ranchi, Raourkela or Bhilai. 


In his study, T. R. Sharma (1959-60) observed that 18 villages with an area of | 


16810.24 acres of land Were occupied by the Tata Iron .and Steel Company as. 
early as in 1907. The 18) villages were inhabited by Bhumij, Santhals, Hos sad 


other different Hindu Castes. Their economy: was dgricultural at the ‘iki : 


level, The uprooted families took shelter in the Bustees (a shanty. town, in the 
city). The first report surveying the life and living of Jamshedpur was undertaken - 
in-1918 by Harold Mann, Principal, Agriculture College, Pune (Vidyarthi, 1976 : 
468). This report remains the oldest survey of the city which throws light ow hed * 
lopsided growth of the.town, Mann reported that the tribal and semi tribal cural’. 
life of the area underwent a complete disintigration, Sarkar also observed: that. - 


-there was difference in the life tyle of the Sapet tribals and oe ies ivi 


the neighbouring. villages. 


P.K, Das Gupta (1973) presented his doctoral thesis to the Calcutta, 
the Industrialization on the Hos, 4 tribe in south Bihar. The back 


t 
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aa aspects of cullture vali ‘mechanism of adjustment to a new 
a From the Studies of the above scholars it appear to be clear that industrialization 
~~ has affected the tribals in a negetive way as well as Positive way, In its negative 
aspect it has brought at many placos: the tribal culture at the crossroads. The 
dismantling of Agriculture based scdndimy, joint family systems, ang many i i 
socio-political and religi Pett a Any OF ihe 

gtous tribal institutions have whereas very adversely 
affected the life-af th- tribals, on the othe; hand, several Studies fike thsi of Das 
Gupta (1973) Suggest that in and around the industrial areas the tribal hive en 
‘found to be more conscious and aware of education thercfore, higher percentage 
of literacy, They are also found more conscious with ‘regard to health and 
hygeine, family planning, nutrition, sanitation, maternity and child care ‘ie as 
compared to their counterparts in non-industrial areas. It is also surprising that 
the skilled tribal workers are today found, interested in savings and banking 60 


Sv deaniatad dette not very discouraging. The necd of the hour is that 
a” ustridl unit is instailed in a tribal area utmost care should be 
“haa a an After rehabilitation, the displaced families should 
Sa veapegetiagelaes pe cnemenarente 
<ae eee ind while, discussing ‘about the 
Impact of industrialization and urbanization in tribal areas, First, that maximum 
potential of industrial and urban growth exist in the tribal areas, Secondly, that 
India can't afford to abrogate all the developmental projects in terms of industry, 
‘Hyde! or Tharmal projects, if she has to compete with other nations in the 21st 
‘ century. Therefore,. balanced approach, with proper ground work prepared by 
- anthropologists “and other social scientists, the rehabilitation of the uprooted 
tribals*should be done so that not only. are they pysically rehabilitated but their 
cultural rehabilitation is also ascertained. 2 
FOREST POLICY AND TRIBALS hy 
(oes 2 
These exists a symbiotic relationship between the tribals and the forest. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that ‘the tribals are often referred to as VANYAJATI, 
VANBASI, GIRIJAN, etc., meaning thereby "the dwellers of the forests or the 
hiJl". A particular Primitive Tribal Group (PTG) of Chhotanagpur (Bihar) is 
‘known as Birhor, Ethnotogically, B/R means forest and HOR means man i.e, 
“‘man of the forest": Forests are very intimately associated with the tribal 
_economy, life and-culture; The tribals depend on-forest for food, shelter, fucl, 
fodder for cattle, harbal medicine as also for cottage industties and agricultural 
‘jmplements. According to a study.by Binoy Ktmar Rai (1967) while a forest 
_ dwelling ‘tribe'like Birhor depends on forest to the extent of 90 per cent, the Hill 
cultivators” Majers: get 60 per‘ cent of their Ilvelifood from the forest and 
agticullurisis Munda, Oraons ‘and Hos ‘depend-on it to the: extent of 45 per cent 
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(Vidyarthi and Rai, 1976 : 440). Most‘of the deities of the tribals reside in the | 
forest. Thus any interference in the forest amounts to interference to tribal life. 
and culture. ; #5 ch eet g 
Before the close of-the 19th ce tury the tribals enjoyed absolute right over the 
forests Of their respective argas. The first National policy on forest was 
formulated in 1894,.Thereaftey, the state began to manage the affairs of the 
forest, At the same time the commercial exploitatian of forest alsu began, First, 
ihe Britishers indiscriniinately ¢ut valuable timber for ship building, Secondly, 
the Indian Railwdvs began expanding for which huge amount of timber was 
needed to lay the railway tracks] All this had very adverse effect in the life of the 
tribals. The indigeneous rightq and privileges of the tribals and-the forest 
The exact impacet of this policy was not realised till independence as there was 
plenty of forests. However, the tribals on many Qccasions resented which is 
reflected in different tribal reyolts. After independence the industrialization 
urbanization in India started al] an unprecented rate. This had a very adverse 
cffect in the life of the tribals. (On the one hand large scale deforestation took . 
place causing ecological imbalagce, on the other, the tribals were prevented from 
making use of a forest even for|their domestic purposes. In 1952 a New Forest 
Policy was introduced which redognised six vital needs (Verma, 1995 : 79). 


regard to shifting cultivation)’ 
Checking of soil errosion, 
Establishment of free lan , : 

Creation of small. wood for grazing and collection for fuel and for 
domestic purposes (for th tribals), 

5. Supply of the timber for national needs, and 

6. — Realisation-of maximum dnnual revenue. ‘spe aleiae: 


The new forest policy with drew the concessions granted to the tribals for free. 
grazaing in the forest. Instead it|introduced grazing fee. It brought private forest 
iscouraged the traditional practice of shifting « 


to 


ma Ww 


under state control and it also 
cultivation of same tribes. aes: 
After the introduction of this pojicy the tribals who considered themselves to be 
master of the forest”became thdir subjects. The traditional rights of the tribals 
over forests. were reduced to mdre contession. As a result, there was much i 

and cry against this policy. The|curtailment of the rights and.the concession: of 
the tribals very often resulted inconflict between them and the forest officers. 


The worst sufferers.of the deforestation and the curtailment of | 
rights over the forest were the food gathering hunting and shifling ‘ 


*: 
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a of India. Such as the Bithors, Asurs, Paharias, Souria Paharia, 


"Andhra Pradesh, Abujhmarias, Baigas, Hill Kbrbas of Madhya Pradesh, Tuangs 
and a number of tribes in Orissa! eic. At for as the agriculturist tribal 


communities were’ concemed, forest, for them surved-as secondary source of 


_ rehabilitating these nomadic communities. 


__ income. But for the aforesaid tribal groups forest was the only source of 
economy. Due to the different forest policias such tribal communities could 
neither cut the forest for agricultural purposes nor could they frecly usc. the 
min&y terest produce for enhancing their econ my. 


At this juncture several State Governments introduced resettlement schemes or 

nder the resettlement schemes, 

'; colonies were established with small pucca houses for such tribals and some 
lands’ were also provided to them to start |cultivation. However, much less 
forsighted schemés for the uplifiment f the tribal groups otherwise 
boomeranged. Within a short, span of time the tribals abandoned the colonics 
constructed for their use and they returned to their old habitat. 


Several social scientists including anthropologists have studied to ascertain 
the causes of the failure of such schemes. [They are of the opinion that the 
symbiotic relationship between forest and the: trite was not seriously taken 
in to consideration before launching such| resettlement schemes. Therefore 
they flopped. 
- The woes of the forest villagers and those Jiving near or within the areas of 
National Parks and Sunctuaries were allogethdr more critical. The forest villagers 
though lived for a long time inside the forest hnd worked as forest labourers, but 
they neither received any patta for the land {hey cleared or cultivated: nor their 
children could receive proper education. Those tribesmen. who lived near the 


~ National Parks and Tiger Reserves were ordebed to vacate their land. Besides. if 
: r fodder they had to face two-fold — 


they entered the forest to collect food, fuel . 
~ dangers i.e. either to be arrested and punished} by the forest officials or to become 


“ihe prey of any ferocious animals. Moreover} they protested that if a tiger killed 


b contrary, if they killed a uae or any other animal they were penalised and 
sent to jails. 

nood and the resentment of the fribal “is indifferent parts of the 
t announced a New Fore$t Policy in 1988. However, by. this 


contractors and the. forest. officials 
Jarge scale pilferage by the tribals and ‘the non- tribals of 


produce of the forest, the ecological balance was at 
ntalists demoneirmod agéinst the 
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f age | had béen. done to the. forest resources of the country.” 
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indiscriminave culling lof forest and in many areas a number of- developmental 
projects had_to be stopped because of movements and demonstration. The 
Remote Sensing data teveal that hardly 12 per cent ofthe forest land was full of 
trees. For example, in Spiti (H.P.) the entire uncultivated area of 800 sq. k.m. 
was declared as forestiland in which there were hardly 800 trees. (Verma, 1995 > 
81). Similarly, in ‘Rajasthan, Gujratand Maharastra large areas of land ‘with » 
hardly any'tree was declared forest land. The irony was that the tribals who were’ 
traditionally recognised as protectors of the forest were branded as its destroyers, 
Whereas the forest contractors and the forest officials were more responsible for 
destruction, of the forest, the charges were laid agginsi we tribals (o malign them. 


The new forest policy was adopted on December 7, 1988. It envisaged that the 
tribal people must closely be ‘associated in protection, regeneration’ “and 
development of forest: In return, their domestic requirements-of fuel woods, 

fodder, minor forest produce etc, should be allowed to be procured from the 
nearby forest. has the |rights and contession enjoyed by them traditionally were, 
to a great extent, restored by the new forest policy of 1988. The significant point 
in the new forest policy was that as per its regommendations 33.33 per cent of 
the total area of the country should be-always kept as a forested’area, It was also 
resolved that in the tr{bal dominated areas at least 60 per cent of the total forest 
must be preserved at any point time. The 1988 forest policy i is also significant i in 
the sense ‘that for the first time the peoples participation was: sought by the 
Governinent for the rotection and preservation of forest resources. -It-is hoped” 
that if the: policy’ isi sincerely adopted and the- ‘recommendations «are fully 
‘implemented, it would not only restored the ecological balance of the nation but 
also pacify the agitated tribals who feel that the government has encouraged 
traditional: life’and cujture by introducing several forest policies in the past. 


Marketing Organization for Forest Produce - For the protection of tribal 
rights over the minor forest produce Government introduced in August 1987 a 
‘National Lavel Apex! Co-operative Marketing Organization known as: ‘TRIFED — 
i.e, Tribal Co-operative Marketing Development Federation of India. Linaited: It 
provides support to the state Tribal Development Federations ‘and State Forest 
Corporations for the; inter-state and inter-natiénal marketing of minor forest 2 
produce and other tribal product. Besides TRIFED in every state. Large Area _ 
Multipurpose Co-operative Society (LAMPS) has been operative in this work. 
About 24,00 LAMPS and “12 TDCCS i.e. Tribal Development 
" Corporation are today functioning in the country. However inspite of the. 
that such of Organizations at the. Central-and State Level have’ beea for 
‘look after the interest of the tribals over the. minor forest produce, th 
been’ ‘far from satisfactory. The reason behind such dismal 
“above someleateet has been that ey have ‘not been able 
by the pri 
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{00 curly (6 predict how far these organizations would be wets rad facing the 


competition from such vested interests. ~~ a 


DISPLACEMENT AND. TRIBAL REHABILITATION 


The problemsyof large-scale displacement of tribals and Weir rehabilitation in 
India began soon after independence. During the British time industrialization in 
Tagia-was comparatively at 2 lower-scaic. Tne reason was that Indian markei was 
flooded with foreign goods mostly manufactured in Brifain. ° 


The first Prime Mi:ister of India Pt. Jawahar Lal Nenru envisaged parucularly in 
the Second Five Year Plan that India needed meiga- -industries to achieve 
self-sufficiency. For industrialization at a higher scule! power’ (energy) was also | 
needed. As a result, big Hydel ‘and Thermal Power Stations were also planned. It 
is to be noted that most of the mineral and power resources were'to be found in 
the hilly and forested areas of the country; which were primarily, inhabited by 
_ the ‘tribals. All this resulted into sudden exposure ;to industrialization and 
rbanisation by thg tribals, who otherwise, lived in camperative geographical 
and social isolation, Due to the above developmental policies, the means of 
communications in the otherwise, inagcessible tribal areas improved and at many 
places large-scale displacement of tribal population took place. 


Thus, in accordance with the ‘‘Big Push Theory of Economics"’, during the 
Second: Five. Year Plan the following mega-industrics were established in the 
‘states of. Bihar, ‘West Bengal,” Madhya. Pradesh and Orissa viz. Heavy 
Engineering ‘ Corporation at Ranchi, Bokaro Steel City at Bokaro in Bihar, 
Durgapur Sceel Plant in West- -Bengal; Bhilai Steel was des in M.P, and Rourkela 
‘Steel Plant in Orissa. 


In the above industrial areas the main tribal deaiecch size of the Oraons, 
- the Mundas,. the Ho, the Kharia, the Santhals, the Korwa, the Baiga etc. It is 
significant to note that though the per centage.of tribal population is higher in the 
north-eastern states, but numerically the largest numbers of tribals live in the 
aforesaid,-areas of the respective -state. It is also to be noted that the above 
jndustrial areas have the greatest.potential of mineral and natural resourees, ¢.g., 
the , plateau of Chhotanagpur in -South Bihar alone’ provide approximately 
forty-two: per cent of the total. mineral’ resources of the country. From Iron, 
- Bauxite, Mica and Coal to Uranium is also found in Chhotanagpur. Besides the 
minéral resources, these areas are parts of the Gondwana land, All the important 


.. rivers such:.as Damodar, Suwarna-Rekha,. North Koel, South. Koel; Sone etc. . 


flow ‘through, the hilly tracts in this area, The catchment areas of these rivers are 
so angen big Hydel Projects have been Proposed for construction and 


d are Damodar Valley Corporation (DVO), ‘Sikidiri Hydel 
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croper alieniion for (hair rohabilite 
As a result, on the one hand, the }d 
their natural habitat and, on the other, in want cf sustainable rehsbilitation mos 
of them have become rom poor to|poorer. Not only this, their cultural fabric has — 
also béen dismantled for which thay have been suffering from identity crisis, 


The failure of proper resettIemen| of the displaced tribals ip these areas has 
affected the proposed projects v¢ry adversely. For example, the Kocl-Karo 

Hydel Project has been hanging in-balance-for over four decades. The same is 

the fate of many such. projects in different parts of the country such as Sardar — 
Sarovar Darn Project, Tihri Garhwhl Dam Project, Silent Valley: Project éte. On 

one pretext or another, not only in|India but in other parts of the world too, the 

big hydel,or Industrial projects are being wisp by the local ips particularly 

in the Third World Countrics. : 


Not only. the resettlement of the displaced persone from the project areas as : 
been failure, but the other resettlement schemes of the government have.also met 
the same fate. For example, in the qarly 1950s the nomadic Birhor tribe of South 
Bihar and Maler - the shifting cultivating tribal of Santhal Pargana were resettled 
by the state government. Colonies of ‘Pucca’ houses were constructed for them, 
some hectares of land were granted to them and initially cattle and seed money — 
"were also given to them so that the Birhors could. abandon ‘nomadismi ‘and. the iS 
Maler could start plough cultivation and became settled agriculturists. 


A number of studies on the failurds of the above schemes have been done by 
anthropologists. Professor Vidyarthi suggested that in the above resettlement : 
schemes the implications of "Nature-Man-Spirit Complex’ of the tribals as ie » 
as their felt needs were completely. gnored, hence the schemes flopped. st 


Whereas Vidyarthi's observations jon the failuré of resettlement 
quite pertinent, it’ can also be qdded that -the follow-up 
sustainable development of the tribals were-also not taken up. ate the: 


Sees 


Indian Anthropology 


ority believe that the growth in per capita income or the Gross-National 
duc (GNP) is the criterion of development; some others consider growth of 
Mite AC) or growth in henlth and hygiene manifests the development of a group. 
: However, it is to be noted that ecgnomists clearly distinguish between growth 
and development: Whereas the growth is ncerned with improvement of one 
part or gector,. the development js concgived as the balanced and overall 
improvement of arbody or society, Thus, if gnly the per capita income of @ group 
is increased by ceftain-effective measures, without taking iniy consideration ihe 
_ other aspects of the life ‘and: culture of| the groups it may not be called 
S developmen..; Tie withropologists, generally, assume that devciupmen! includes 
overall improvement in the quality of life of a group. 


The - second {issue that whether there jis contradiction between national 
“development hind tribal development is offen debated among the planners and 
oe acamedicians , According to one school of thought more priority should be given 
5 to the overal national: development -than the development, of isolated tribal 
“groups. Anothe! school suggests that owing to any developmental Projects if the 
interests of local groups are adversely affected, in that case the said project must 
not be allowed to takeoff at all, lt is for this reason we find that a number of 
national level hydel.and other developmenjal projects have been stopped dye to 
ngitations: Today, it has become w fashion jo bring any developmental project to 
a grinding halt in the name of environmentil pollution or degradation, The Koel 
karo Hydel Project in South Bihar has beep pending for over four decades. 


As a result of such adversities, heavy logs of national exchequer takes place 
According to one estimate the cost of ifstallation of any national project is 
escalated by seven per cent every year. 
“Such an 0 thi ks in the Third World Countries, 
_ Such antag jonism to the development whrks in 5 oa capeenca 
- Particularly in India, has become a meangcing problem. In | y : 
‘international platfrom has also surfaced iq the name of ‘Indigenous Population 
~ Groups" to lookafter the problems of infigenous population. This group has 
‘branche’ all over the world and periodically they hold meetings in different pars 
‘the Globe to ‘discuss the interests of the autochthones as also to chalkout 
tegi 0 protect the local people from|manifold exploitauions. However, eye 
oe been raised against the flinctioning and the motives of the 


; a charter of demands which 
ies of the indigineous population. (1!) 
ithin their territories and (iii) right of 
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(0 any country, As for as India is concerned, initially, she favoured the 
organisation-of Indigenous Population Group, But now-a days it has created a lot 
of developmental prdblems in the country, Many developmental projects. are. 
being resisted by the members of this organisation. Above alt, if the third clause 
i.e., the right of self-determination is granted.and accepted by the state then the 
country would be splitiinto as many number as that of the tribal groups. This group” 
has also received recognition by the Interhaiional Labour.Organisation. (I LO). 7 


~ In this.connection a case-of Austratia ig worth ‘mentioning whith: has, evoived ” 


into a major confligt in the country, Although Australian Law had considered no 
owners before the European Coloniser- arrived in 1788.. scientists thourise that 
Austrahan aborgins have lived on the continent for more than :sigty thousand . 
years. In this connection the’ ‘W/K" and: “Thayorre’ aborgin communities which 
wanted (o claim their tribal ownership. of.land, leased by, staie governiment to . 
ranchers, farmers and. mining. companies, took their case to’ thé. High Court, — 
Australia's highest Judicial body. The case is known.as the WIK Decision, 


In 1992 the High Court recognised the right of aborgins, In December, 1996 the 
High Court again reiterated its stand, HoweverrtitTe-ure practical. problems in a 
granting land rights to: the natives Who. number. about’-3,30,000 in a total. 
population of 18 million. It is ‘apprehended that Australia’s economy will be: 
hampered if the aborginals rights are acknowledged. Thus, all over the world 
such ‘contradiction between the national development ind the local interest 
continues unabated. % ; 


The third issue is that of sustainable development and sustainable rehabilitation 


of displaced tribal. population, At present, susiainable development is a burni 

topic among the. académicians.and.polley..makers, Susalnabliy, as defined by _. 
Brundtland Commission, is a holistic notion, and as such all aspects of system’ 
need to be included in it. It has become multidimensional aspect including — | 


ecology, economics and cultural ethos, Besides, it manages the rate at which one 
can exploit the exhaustible natural resources in a given region. Therefore, the 


benefit of cost analysis of why developmental “Project: should be taken intd 

account in terms of long rurteffect. __. MES are ’ 
The Third World Countries like India cannot reduce. the pace of economic * is 
development. To ensure better quality of biotic and abiotic aspects of fiature Wo ; 
has to frame eco-environmenital Policies. Under such circumstances, not only. the 


. ae | | 
resource management is ‘needed. For sustainable devolopment and sustainable 
rehabilitation'of a displaced group the: following important points should be 
’ taken into consideration. . 
(i)' . The naroral resources of any kind should be ad to the extent that. 
_ ecological imbalance is not caused, 

(ii): Measures Shoyld ‘be undertaken to énsure the renewable of natural 

resources for the future generation. : 

(iii) A large and adequate amount of reveriue from the exploitation of natural 

| "resources or from the income of Zay -developmental project should be, 
" spent for the welfare of local population. 
~ (iv), Merely. ‘compehsation does. not rehabilitate a displaced population. It is 
. true that the ‘land for land demand’ of the affected population can pot be 
met with, but as far as practicable, uprooted persons must be ph§sically 
? -rehabilitated with, atleast, the provisions for basic amenities of life. 
(v) Besides. physical rchabilitation, their ‘cultural rehabilitation’ should also” 
“oohe taken into consideration as far practicable. / 

(vi) Once* :physically and, culturally a “group is rehabilitated, there after 
continuous feed-back’ is necessary. Such feed back can aes be provided 
by Sociologists and Anthropologist. 

(vii) After necessary feed back, suitable Income Generating Schemes should be 
introduced among the displaced groups so: that they Cam - sustain 
_ economically even after being uprooted from their natural habitat. 

If ies aboye considerations are appropriately taken into account then there is 

“}ittle room: for the\failure of developmental projects as well as rehabilitation 

schemes of any government. , 

“TRIBAL HEALTH NUTRITION & HYGIENE 


“The state of health nutrition & hygiene among the tribals can be gauged from the 
fact that according to one study by Amar Kumar Singh & et. al (1987) - ‘The 
sad story of this tribal community (of Ranchi district of \CHotalNagpur region of 
south Bihar),'which, after four decades of independence continue to be over 
_ whalmingly iMleterate (81%), poor (58% Waving monthly income of Rs. 200 & 
less” pnd another 31% between Rs. 200-400) and unhealthy (29% families 


esaeiig, illness). # ' 
‘The article further adds ‘‘less than’ 8% of the children were immunised. Two 
nds of the’ children. under five were Inalnourished, 44% having severe 


called Khani, chewed with lime. Most of them (89%)Idrank 


large majority of the sample (71%) took tobacco, mainly in the’ 
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_ course, the Nicobarese seldom takq care of their personal cleanliness. Because of . i 
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In order to, have a more accuratd idea about thz condition of heaith, tine sj 
nutrition it would not be in appro priate to quote a few more lines fram the | same . 
article which adds “Two. thirds Of them did. not take bath daily; the percéntage of 
women being as hig h as 90; Nor’ Hid they wash their. personal clothes 1%) and ~ - 
cleaned their nails (95%) regularly.’ 


‘The study fuptir suggested that the tribal women were marrie generally at the - 
age of fifteén and had six childten, two of them dying in her life time, The 


’ average tribal family had 7 persons with only about two rooms (6 live in, Having .. 


been deprived of such basic physical facilities they lived in squalor & garbage ~ 
with pigs and hens, without electricity, sanitary latrines, vantilation, outlet. for 
‘smoke, ‘dainage & sewage. It is |also reported that Jess than four percent had - 


| scientifically correct knowledge jof and attitudes to physical & mental health, 


dict ¢ nutrition, ‘and family planning & child care, #9 ' 


Ont of the-authors (Sahai) has. worked among several tribal communities living. 
in diff ferent ecological settings of the country. Such as the Nicobarese of Nicobar — 
of Archipelago, Khasas of Jaunsar Bowar areas of the ‘Himalayas of UP,. 
Abujfi-Marias of Baster and Oraoh, Munda, Asur Birhor etc. of Chhota Nagpur. 
pate bi fact some of the tmbes are economically much stronger than 
oluers, yet the condition of healtly & hygiene i is not very edna The reason . 
behind it is perhaps illeteracy. : 


’ Whereas~ the ‘Nicobarese: are economically stronger than many of the tribal 
groups of the mainland yet they ate suffering front a number of diseases suchas . 
micro filaria; venetal dispases, colour. blindness etc. Barring the christiane. of 


betal chewing the téeth of the Nicdbarese, particularly women are found shining 
. - black. The traditional. belief. is.that he blacker-the-teeth-of.a Nic icobarese women, 
the more loyal she is considered |to -her husband. Due to paucity: of drinking 
water, the Nicobarese (barring kaw’ Nicobarese) seldom brushed their ‘teeth 
take of fresh water bath. The chowrians spend, weeks toghether” in general'w 
making a-canoe: During this. peripd, they” suffer énormously «with the 

mosqutios & othsr insects, This: gives rise to a number of skin’ dis 
author] (Sahai) was beats 8: to sge. that tes Nicobarese women, 


Similar is the case of the Khasas 0 Dehradun diswiccortiby 

are-not unsound but. the living con ¢ itionlof én their horhés are hi h 
Living it a high attitude of over 80 00 ht ly fa 
problem, hence, - bath ‘only, 5 scldo he 
. Sleeping rooms which, is: erected ¢ 
cattles dung, & urine: 


eater of tribal children in 


Ranchi district of south Bihar have normal nutrition, and shokingly.44% had - 


> Severe nat nuts iion, ‘The perce. age of nalnutritidn 2mong the girls was 47% and 
~ that among the boys-was 42%. As already stated,| the daily consumption. of meat, 

fish, egg’ ‘&.milk was less then 1%, Although, many tribal families kept a, few 

ae “chickens in their houses and actually 76% of th¢m-had milch animals, but they” 

could not afford-to consume:these, instead they spld-them in the market to carn a 

; few rupees to support their bear existance. 


The above examples clearly: indicate that the tribjl population in India in soneral: 
Jive in. poor condition with regard to health & hygiene and most of them suffer 
from malnutrition or under nourishment,- particularly the: children. 
The factors behind such. state of affair are manifpld, stich as -- 
on | ‘Poverty 
2. Meteracy 
3. Problems of contaminated drinking water 
4, Cultural Factors 
- 5. Poor medical facilities. 
Sicily, the tribals ‘have been divided i int 
Food gatherers & hunters (2)-Horticulturists (3) 


‘ae following: categories -- (1) 


subsistence level econorny.-Even the agricultur}sts ‘dont’ have much of, surplus 
, production. The technology that they ‘ employ -is traditional i.e. plough 
og cultivation. ‘The agricultural tribes of Bihar, Ben al, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh as well can be found in differqnt parts of the country wnt: 
~as-labourers either in the tea gardens of North-East or in the forest department o 
ce aneoe & Nicobar island. or in the brick kil|s of Uttar: Pradesh, Haryana or 
Only during the | Monsoon, they return to their native land for cultivation. 
irrigation prevent them from making use ‘of their land throughout | 
, their poor economic condition Hoes not facilitate, them to take 

c their health hygiene and nuit on. se 
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sriisans (4) Shifting cultivators — 
(5) Agriculturists: The economy of all the above categories. are ‘considered as 8 
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the tribal women. 


“ five year, plan, and in Subsequent plans the number of 
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any repellent. The author i(Sahai) observed in Chawra island of the Nicobar 
Island that over 8% of population had swollen legs i.e. they suffered from 
eliphartisis. It was certainly because of microphataris. Even now al the sa 
area’ are prove ta. malaria. ‘ 


Contaminated drinking water is: perhaps the most important factor for tribal — 
ill-health. As we know, the tribals live mostly in the hilly*& forested areas. 
where even after five decades of independence there. is acute shortage of. 
drinking water, ‘Although, the public health departments (PHDs) of all the States 
have tried install handpipes through boring deep. into the earth but oace in, the — 
handpipes get out of order, it is seldom repaired. In such cases, the tribals again . 
resort to natural sources of drinking water which are most often Coritaminated, 


The Khasas have to fetch drinking water from far off, places fr fr om: ‘their residence. 
The chaurians carry hundreds of coconut, shells to Teressa to fetch “drinking 
water. Accerding to several studies the.main.cause of illness i in the tural & tribal 
areas of the country has been because of water pollution, -- nee 


The cultural factors’ sometimes, also contribute to poor-health of: the tribals. 
Almost all the tribals of thé country are found to. consume intoxicant of‘one’ kind 
or another. Whereas the Chhota Nagpur Tribes consume Haria tice bear, The. 
Bastar tribals consume Salfi the Nicobarese consuine Toddy. Besides, the above 
indigenous intoxicants all tribals are found. inclined to liquar (alcohol). Drinking - 
liquor is considered’ as an integral part, of thier culture, Government ‘of India us 
also, the State Governments of the tribal Districts legally’ allow ‘thé tribals'to 
brew liquor in their homes. Any cereniony organised at the family or willage 
level among thé tribals is ‘followed by excessive consumption ‘of alcohol. This 
adversely affect their health, . . Fr ont 


In some parts of the country, the tribals are so siecsiiions &. conservative that ; 
they do not allow any developmental ‘work to be introduced in their areas. Else 


where in this book, it has been ‘stated how the Chaurians believed that any» 


‘modern introduction in terms of infrastructure would cause the weath of evil. 


spirits and death and disease would occur in. the island. Only because’ of the . 
abvoe belief in 1974, they demolished the reservoir constructed:in the bas: by 
the Public Works Departinent. ; : : ie 


The early marriage of gicl child i is also an important factor for the fidor health of. fe ‘ 


{ a 
Very high cost of siecle wanlicinga plc the. antibiotics, as ss te. : 
poor medical facilities in the tribal areas are the Causes. of tribal 
Although, the primary’ health ‘centres were introduced in India with 
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EXPLOITATION AND DEPRIVATION OF 
SCHEDULED TRIBES/SCHEDULED CASTES 
AND OTHER BACKWARDS C CLASSES. 


‘4 arate en a 


All “ae ‘of exploitation and deprivation of the Scheduled Tribes have been 
discussed at length ij in Chapter X. In this chapter, therefore, cxclusive discussion 
on the exploitation: and deprivation of Scheduled Castes’ and other Backward 
Classes is being attempted. 
The Exploitation of Scheduled Castes and other. Backward Classes has been deep 
rooted ip the. stratified Hindu social structure. - Any ‘attempt to examine the 
_ conditions: of Scheduled Castes:and other Backward Classes can nat be possible 
. unless the very emergence of caste system.in India is examined thouroughly in 
its historical’perspoctive. 


Ancient Period ~ Aggording to Tenth Mandal of the Rigveda, ihe Brahmans 

originated from the mouth of Lord Brahma, the Kshatriya from the arms; the 

Vaishyas. from. the . abdomen ' and” the Shudras from: the fect. Therefore, 

hierachically the Brahmins occupied the highest stratum in the society, their job 
Sy being.teaching and learning the ultimate knowledge. 


; The Kshatriyas ‘protected ‘the society, . therefore, they took up to arms; the 
Vaishyas were the food producers, therefore, they took up. to agriculture; and the 


Shudras occupied ‘the lowest stratum.and were assigned to serve the upper three 


4 a. who. were also considered ‘dvij’ (ic: The.twice born). 


Me C ing to” scriptures the society during early’ Vedic period was more or less - 
ye A man was primary- identified ‘by his occupation and not mercly by — 
bint. 


ocial status ‘was. thus achieved not ‘ascribed’, Even.a Shudra could 
“achieve the status of a ‘dwija':(fe.; Brahman; Kshatriya, or Piarghign by pes 
ney has ‘role’:in the society and vice-versa. ; 
Howey. during: the--end- of- the “later -Vedic: ‘period (around 600 B.C. ) the 
began: 
birth; It could:no more, be achieved. Therefore, the son of a Brahmin was always 


C . The remarkable change could easily. be discerned from the fact 
‘during the early Vedic period even a shudra could recite the hymns 
He was ee forbidden to do so =f the ¢ nd of the later Vedic 


to change, The identification of a person. Was ascribed since his 


8 ; and. the son. of a Shudra was always @ ‘Shudra;jand likewise with the . 
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Vaishyas started, of ante 


Gradually the sitwation ‘became ‘om bad to worse and involved greater social 

and economic “figidity. -BY the tine when the Manu Smriti was compiled, if an 
erstwhile” ‘Shudra recited or heard} the vedic hymns his, tongue was to! ‘be cut out 
and molten glass was to be poured in his cars. Manu, the anciént Law Maker.’ 
further préscribed that - ‘‘Doing jone's own caste «ay: badly was superior than 
serving other's caste ditty well”. : 
Ouring the Gupta period (320 A.I. - 450 A.D.) the trade and commerce began to 

flourish, and so began to imeoval socio-economic conditions of the Vaishyas,It- 
improved to ths extent, that acco ding to some historians even the Gupta ‘Kings 

were the Vaishyas. However, the|lot of the Shudra continued to be same. 


Early Medieval Perlod (800| A.d.-1200 A.D.) 


During the carly medigval period there was an-apparent decline of trade and 
commerce in India. It was a period of feudalism. The petty kings and feudal 
lords were mostly engaged in feddal wars. As a result, the trade and commerce 
gradually deteriorated and reached its lowest ebb. The Vaishyas and Shudras 
both .rensorted’to agriculture. Whereas the condition of the shudras was better 
‘than before as they engaged the|nselves in agriculture, the vaishyas were the 
sufferers. During this period internarriages (Anulom Pratilom) between different: 
custe groups took place abundantly resulting into proliferation of different castes. 


According to “anulom' i.e, hypogamy, a man from a higher caste hicrarchy was 
allowed. to» fetch wife from the lower caste: hicrachy. Thus -a Brahmin ‘could 


- marry a kshatriya,. Vaishya or Shijdra girl; a Kshatriya could marry a Vaishya or 
Shudra. Pratilpm i.e. hypergamy rab a rare phenomena where a low caste man: 


could bring wife from higher caste. 


Medieval Perlod 


still continued’ ‘to be bad ‘as heavy 
and local rulers. There-are_ insta cS ate the time of Akbar that the os ; 


fled from their:villages because of the fear of landlords and the: sega 


‘British period 

During the British period, the. 
drastically due to several ‘factors| As a result, their status became: 
--worse. In order to’ rule ithe: cou the Britishers new | 
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eiccdiciess: by die first quurter “of the ;wentleth century the situation: began to 
change, The National movement was completly in the harfls of Congress icu oy 
* Mahatma: ‘Gandhi, However, some of-the I¢aders within the Congress were 
eee Oats. Such leaders, gave impet s to different ‘Kisan’ movements. 
“on the other hand, Gandhi called for the abolition of untouchability and called 
“the depressed classes as “Harijan' A numbet of leaders among the depressed 
classes, also emerged suchas B:R. Ambedkar,|Narayan Guru, Jyotiba Phulle etc, 
“Thus, ‘an awakening among the ‘depressed clijsses and farmers took place. The 
fesult was that.a number of political leader} of this time raised their voices 
against the | exploitation-and deprivation of the weaker sections of the society. All 
- this had a powerful impact after India gained independence in 1947 and her own 


constitution was framed. . 


Free India 
Est Though India gained independence on August!15, 1947, but her own Constituion 
was. adopted. on 26th ‘Innuary,”. 1950.'In the ‘nw constitution of the Republic of 
india a number’ of provisions “were made for the uplift of Scheduled Castes, 


Scheduled Tribes and ‘socially and’ ‘educatio 
iety. Nevertheless,’ ‘the concept of Backwi 


Classes gained momentum after 
a ion-in 1953. As far as the affairs .of the 
“Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other ‘Weaker sections were concerned, 


the irective Sagopa of the state policy nd in the different articles. of the 
fa the. provisions for peometioa and 


those gi groups Backward ‘Classes: were included: who were. Toca 
onally. at the lowest ‘level. In Annexure TI such groups of Backward 
: ¢ included who | were considered c epeentesty more advanced. 


Or ntinued,. 


lly other, weaker sections of the 


aol and educationally. more | 
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principle, according to the constitution, the exploitation of SC/ST and Backward. 4 
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“was a reality that aumerically the SC/ST and OBC's constituted approximately. - 


set-up opened new -harizons. fos them. _ They gradually realised’ that. on. their “~ 
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Classes had been stopped, but in cura 


_areas. In spite of the provisions in a Directive Principles of the'state policy and _- 
in the Fundamental Rights the exploitati ivation -of ‘the Scheduled 
Castes continued in the country even _after several decades of independence. - 
Even in the south where the Scheduled Castes. and dother Backward Classes‘have - 
been more organised it w 


Caste was not allowed ) enter n the rural areas we. were sull 
¢ ‘ 


ee fro uy 


a ay upper castds. It is every body's knowledize that after the fer the satve of Madan 


ne et ve 


All this was "chiefly NarEE “of the x Most case 


landlessness among the scheduled casies. However, the sions hae changed * 


drastically in North 
India began t j 


gagued from .the fact: that oe 


the Dalit. Community. 


As far as exploitation of Backward Classes is concerned, it it has never tee as" 
grim as those of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes: On the contrary, some 


many of the upper castes, © : 3 


Gradually the Situation began to ads after two pent of. independence; tt. ‘ 


80 per cent of the total population. The ‘adult franchise in the new: ‘democratic —;: 


numerical strength they cant easily: Capture political power. Once they: ‘become: 
politically stronger, they would’ simultaneously. ‘become economically ° and. 
educationally powerfull. Such. an awakening started -earlier in South. India. 
Around mid seventies the: Backwards Classes began. to-organise in Nocti India os 
and-in 1978 ‘the Mandal Commission was constituted. = 


The recommendations of the Mandal Commission Report w were not. implemented’ ¥ 
untill. 1993. Thereafter the other Backward Classes have emerged’ as-a:powe 
political force in India. to eckon with the iemergence of One as a. pi 


the Backward Classes were sconomically more sound than ea 


heduled * 


headed by Mis Mayawati who belongs to Scheduled Castes, At the all India level | 2 
also the President of the Republic of India Dr KR. ee is a member ob 
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E Chapter’ 2 = 
: HISTORY OF TRIBAL ADMINISTRATION 
A. ", POLICIES & PLANS OF TRIBAL 


DEVELOPMENT 


In Historical jimes, during the days of Imperial Mauryas special attention was 
paid to the people living in the far flung areas. There was au minister known as 
‘Ant Mahamatya’ for the welfare of those people living in the forests, But it were 
British rulers who, for the first time, extended the arms of government most 
seriously to the inaccessible hilly regions which were consigned to oblivion. 
The tribal policy can fully be appreciated in two phases-. 
G) Planned change in British tribal India, 
; (ii) Planned change in free‘ tribal India with Five Year Plans. 
The British tribal India Policy was framed to isdlate tribals from the main stream 
of national life, When Warren Hastings became Governor General of Bengal, 


Bihar and Orissa in 1774 under the provisions of Regulating Act 1773, special 
tasks were started*for bringing transformation in socio-cultural life of the tribals 


paianemnnr ae be rr seas . eos 
“and bringing them under the pale of civitization. The administrators ruling these 


inaccessible parts.af the country were non regulatory. Augustus report is better 
~ known as Regulation 1896, under this the special administration was removed 
from Rajmahal hil] and Diwani and Faujdari rights were given (o local chiefs, 

’ Relation to zamindars were broken. In 1874 Scheduled District Act No. 14 was 


‘passed. Under this the-Governor of the Council could make any law for the local 


_ areas. ‘These administrators were, generally, military officers like Dent and 
=* Wilkinson. who suppressed the great Kole Rising of 183. Wilkinson's Report of 
1837, on the basis of 1833 by Bentick regarded tribal areas to be guided by their 
own primitive laws and under. Governor-General’s Council. They were not 
motivated by utilitarianism” and humanism which were considered most 
“desirable. Against these military administrators in the turbulent tribal ercas, the 
‘peaceful and noti-turbulent regions were governed by Regulatory rules where the 
officers discharged both judiciary and revenue duties. When the British rulers 
realised that these turbulent areas could not be ruled by force, they adopted other 
measures and created many Acts like Santhal Pargana Act 1855 to’ rule 
ectively on them. When Pax Britannica was thought meaningless without the 
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started in tribal areas. They were activated by an obligation (9 cor 
brethern to the faith of Chfist. bare 
On the eve of Mutiny and India’s first struggle for independence, 
rulers realised that paternal dispotism would be the best way. to rule 
Therefore, in 1874 Schediled District Act was passed. After this act 
Excfuded Areas’ and ‘Whdlly Excluded Areas’ were created in th 
and 1935 to exclude tribal lareas from the purview of legislature. This 
lo a greal sxtoni. served tile 2ritish purpose of keeping the ‘tribal areas i 
away form the mainstream of national life. However, even these steps of 
rulers did not prevent the tribals from taking active part in the freedom s 
In spite of the above isplationist policies by the British rulers, .the 
responded to the call of Mahatma Gandhi and-other national leaders. Many 
tribals in all pacts of our country attended the conferences of Indian National 
They freely phrticipated with other people in *Non-Cooperation. 
Movement’ of 1920 and |'Flag Satyagraha’ of Nagpur in 1923. The national 
leaders were anxiods to reintegrate the tribal society with the mainstream of 
national life. They raised portest against the British Policy of isolation through ie 
protection. When Ministrles in different states were formed in 1937, many. — 
committees were formed ih the province of Bihar, Orissa, Bombay and Madras — 
to inquire into the conditigns of tribals. When these ministers resigned in 1939, 
no new policy of tribal we}fare was started till independence in 1947, ; 
Encouraged by the works af A.V. Thakkar, Dalton, Risley; Grigson, Hutton, S.C. 
Roy, B.S. Guha, Verrier Elwin and Missionaries like knowles, Wood Mishap, 
Nostrol, Bodding and Haffmana, our national leaders adopted better policies for 
tribal welfare and their de elopment. x 
Policies in Free India - The Constituent Assembly in frée India, accepted tr 
problems which became af integral part of the development of Indian 

a whole. The policies becafne not of isolation of tribals instead, to integri 
in the mainstream of our| national life. The governments, ‘Central 5 
States, adopted legislative, protective and promotive policies 
development of tribals. . eas 


- Articles like 15, 16,17, | 
339, 341, 342, 366, 371 A, B, C and Fifth and Sixth Sene 
safeguards for the tribals were implemented in free India. 
constitution, (Detailed destriptions regardir ‘these! 
elsewhere in this volume: Besides these | J 
Centre and States adopted. 
non-tribals have been | 
permission of cthe go ern ents. In 


nned to penetrate - into 


<2 


welfare policy of tribal development the Central and 
‘many programmes| such as MADA, Tribal 
) Integrated Rural} Development Programmes 
eeipyioeh Guarantee Programmes (RLEGP), Large 
u Societies (LAMP$), Community Development 
the Small Farmer's Development Agencies (SFDA), 
er Agricultures Labourers Development Agencies (MFAL), 
me Areas ‘Programmes (DPAP), ‘and Training of Rural Youth. for 
vent (TRY SEM). Besides these programmes, JRY (Jawunar Rojsar 
lechru Rojgar Yojna in urban aleas) were started, (Details of 
have been discussed below car Plans and 


re 


sive v3 


nder 


MES OF TAIBAL DEVELOPMENT AND ITS 


‘Started in 1951 till 1956, Under this | plan, the main emphasis was 
g and communication in tribal areas, The total expenditure in 
as Rs. 1,960 crores, out of this Rs, 174,7|crores i.c., 0.83% was for the 
s." Many commissions were setup ( report on tribals. The report 
Classes Commission, 1955 headed by, Kaka Kalelker on back Ward 
inks recommended for the developmdnt of weaker sections of our 
plan, Community pee topinient Prop ramme was started in 1952. 


a as the reports of the study team on Social Welfare and 
td 1959, Forty Eight report of the estimates 
4 959 and- report. on|the committee on ‘Special 
Blocks 1960. Dhring this plan three big steel 
a and Bhi j were sft up in tribal region which 
displag ut ani rehabilitation among .tribal 


a $2.55 ie., 0. 61% ‘vas 
“site 6,756: crotes Rs. 
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The Fourth Plan (1969- 74) was.based on the notion of ‘self-reliance’, “growth 
with justice’ and) balanced” regional development’. During this plan out of Rs. 
15,902 crores, Rs. 75,00 crores, i.c., 0. 47% was forthe tribals. During this plan, 
a series of programmes were conceived which were addressed t6 specific target 
groups. The small Farmers Development Agencies (SFDA) and Marginal 


- Farmers and Agricultural Labourers. Development Agencies (MFAL). were 


started. In this plan greater | attention was focussed on the weaker section of the 
society, The Drought- -Prone Area Programmes. ‘and Tribal Development’ 
Agencies (TDAs) were established on the pattem of SPDA for tribal ponulation. 


A critical appraisal for tht Four Five Year Plans show continuous decrease’in the 
percentage of expenditure ‘for the development of uivaj people. These wece 
0.83%, 0,87%, 061%, 0.51% and 0.47% punpinres™ in (he successive four five 
year plans. : - 

The financial investment in successive Four Five Year Pian is illustrated below. 


Growth of Supplemental Outlays ior Tribal Development 


(Rs. in crore) 
ee eee eae eee a 


Plan Period . Total Plan ".’ State Central . T.D.Blocks Total 
Size Sector Sector In Central Sector : 
trata OO CO P33 
Second Plan 4,672 22.52 17.97 = 4.03) 40.51 
Third Play =, «8,577. 29.95. 51.05 (15.33). = 51,05 
- annual Plans |. °° 6,756 10.46 24,86 (20.04) 35.32 
(1966-69) tox i MAE er 
Fourth Plan |) 16,160... . 37.702 46.50 02.98) 84.20, 
Sectorwise «Supplemental Outlays for Terlbal Development ‘ x 
GAR Po ase Ea ie: (Rs in rore) ite 
Plan Period ° Education Economie Health = “Total. 
Magne * -Upiint ‘Housing ete a 
Second Ping” 8.05 22.70 
Third Plan 13.23 "30,72 
Annual Plan ee 24.07 
(1966-69) Sec s 
Fourth Pa "31.50 
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The Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79) In this plan the expenditure on tribal 
development was cvaluated, For boosting tribal development, a separate plan, 
benér known as Tribal Syb-Plan was:started. While in earlier plans, programmes 
wert almost same for SC/ST, now special programmes only ‘for tribal 
development were started, Out of Rs. 54,411 crores Rs. 500 crores were for tribal 
development, It was a’ ‘huge amount for big push of annihilation - of 
socio-econornic problesin of tribals. (Detail déscription of Tribal Sub-Plan has 
been given separately), 


In. the Sixth Five Year Plan (1979-84) of Janata Party, it was realised that broad 
approach (o tribal development will have to depend on the pattern of distribution 
of tribals in.differént areas at different socio-economic levels. Whereas in earlier 
plans the Tribal Development Blocks were in those areas where above 75% of 


Iribal people lived, in this plan it was lowered ta 50% tribal concentration in an 
arca, 


The long-term objective in this plan was to lower the gap between tribals and 
hon-tribals:and improving the socio-economic conditions of these tribal people. 
In this plan programmes like education, ful! employment and health and 
Sanilation were stared. Since tribals live in agroclimatic conditions so 
programmes based on agriculiyre, animal husbandry and cottage industries were 
given priority, Suitable and.traitilng-oriented personnels were sent in tribal areas. 
Programmes through’ horticulture, piggery, poultry were takeh to tribals and 
specially, shifting cultivators, Credit facilities through LAMPS and other credit 
and Bank institutions were encouraged. Greater attention was paid tothe 
promotion of indegenous tribal craftmanship-and related activities, After the 
defeat of Janata Party and Congress in power in the new Sixth Plan (1981-86) 
“total size bf the Tribal Sub-Plan was-escalated io Rs. 5,000 crores. The outlay of 
programmes is given below : 


“Sixth Plan Outlays on Socio-economic Programme for ST 
3 (Rs. in crore} 
_§.No, Sixth Plan 


Sixth Plan 
giihosk gai ~ — Qutlays 


Expenditure 


led Tribal Development Projects (ITDPs). 


t* 5 


en 


Af tory €f Tribal Administration/Po icies/Development 
A 2.5514 | Vest 
This plan laid more emphasis on family-oriented programmes than in 
infrastructural development. Fifty per cent scheduled tribes numbering about 
3.46 million families were made} target to be brought above the poverty line. 
Poverty line is defined as that stahdard of living when a man gets food of 2400 
“calories per day in rural aveas and|2100 calories food in urban areas, In this plan 
~ about 9000 Iribal villages were electrified and 80,000 were provided supply of 


fresh drinking water, 


Seventh Plan (1985-90) In this jplan the programmes forsribal development 
continued with the Integrated Tfibal Development Progfemmes without any 
major change in approach, pattern and its structure. Priority was given to social 
services, The public sector outlay jin this plan was of Rs. 1,54,220 crores. It was 
‘9 thought that the first 30 lakh famjlies in Tribal Sub-Plan were to be helped. In 
4". the Seventh Plan special central assistance for Tribal-Sub Plan was fixed at Rs. 
Hii 756 crores. LAMPS (Large Agricultural Marketing Societies) were strengthened 
i and broadened, Harmonious develppment was thought without changing the very 
i} modes, usages and cultural life]of the tribals. The strategy was for socio- 
economic development of the trifal people and protection of these tribal folks 
from any kind of exploitation, 


The ITDPs, started in Fifth Five|Year Plan, were continued in this plan, The 
MADA (Modified Area Develogment Approach) was to cover such smaller 
areas having 10,000 population of which 50% and more were tribals. Areas of 
the clusters of tribal concentration with 5,000 or more population and 50% or 
more tribals were identified. This plan included all the tribals whether dispersed 
or primitive. This position was as bclow- . ae ie ei 


No. of Project - ST Population Coverage ¢ 


SI, No. Project 
i, ITDPs 191 303.41 Lakhs 
: 2. MADAs 268 45.82 Lakhs 
74 3.43. Lakhs — 


3, Cluster Areas 


In this, plan 75 Primitive. Tribal Groups were identified in 15 states/union 
territories which covered 16.36 lakh Scheduled Tribes population. The basis. 
such classification was as below- : eer 
(i) Low rate of growth of popujation, : ee ~ 
(ii). Pre agricultural-level of technology and subsistence and 
“(ij Low level of literacy. i re is Fis 
4. “The main Primitive Tribal Groups|(PTGs) are Bodo, C 
">. Pradesh; “Asur, Birhor Pahariya pf Bihar, 
‘Baigas, Bharias, Kamars, Saharias|of M.P:: 


* Pree 


18 : 

i “Bimor of Bengal; Great Andamanese, Jarwas, 
of Andman Nicobar Islands. 

_ "The Total Expenditure from Fifth to Seventh 


ages, Sentenelese and Shompens 


lan for tribals is given below - 


; Expenditure in Different Plan Periods for Development of Scheduled Tribes. 


Assistance 


Fifth Plan 759.44 186,79 9,46.20 
1979. 80 (ARID al) 382.45 $9.45 441.90 - 
Sixth Plan 3387.89 486.11 ° 3874.00 
Seventh Plan 7100.57 851.25 - 


7951.82 
(1980-85) (Provisional) ; 


«i avie on Review of Programmes {luring the Seventh plan, Planning 
_commission, New Delhi, P.2) 
; During Eight Plan (1992-97) an outlay of Rs) 2,548 crores in the ara sector, 
including + ns. 1,125 crores as special central jassistance for Special Component 
Plan for SC and Rs. 3,086.06 crores for state plan under Backaward Classes 
sector have’. been. provided. Various plans operating in the’.seventh plan 
continued, ' Por the: development of educhtlon of Scheduled Tribes, the 
programmes for pre-matri¢ and post-ma ric. education were continued. 
Residential schools, including Ashram Schoo] were expanded. : 


Source: 


For the . “economic development of Scheduled Tribes, the’ Co-operative 
Institutions like LAMPS were reviewed with a-view to ‘meeting the. genuine 
needs of tribal people, The Forest-Policy was ramed i in such a way that it would .. 
maintain the ‘symbiotic relationship between forests and tribals, For the'benefit of 
shifting cultivators, a centrally sponsored schdme with: ah outlay‘of Rs, 75 crores: 


_ was operating. The, Schemes on water-shed basis, in which sectoral programmes rd 
ctural and social servicés facilities - 


like agriculture, forestry, horticulture, infras 
* + were interwoven in an "integrated and viable manner to enable the, wear 


is cultivators to take settled cultivation. 


In this plan ‘people's participation was thought siseidial but, the + coal was not 
desirable. Tribal Research Institutes were foynded hugely for research in’ tribal 
areas, The. voluntary organisations were mor assisted for promation: of welfare 
of the tribals, the rehabilitation, health «and sanitation, . like elimination of 
ging, were given’ due emphasis. ; 
“Plat ( (1997-2002) The main’ objective f Ninth Five ‘Year Flan is 
Distribitive: Justice”. In this plan the Bighth: Five ¥: 
been found. srakioas first{to Bighth. Plan-toruiom 
mei Mshe minor level: of shir ec 
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micro-level and people's participation oriented approach has been framed: The 
Panchayati Raj system in urban and rural areas have been: given more power. 
The decentralized democratic institutions have been given more emphasis. The 
State policy will-be framed to enhance Auality of iife, employment’ genération, 
regional balance and self-reiiance. ; 


The Main Objectives of the Ninth Plan are —. 
(i) 


Priority io agriculture and rural developmeni; 


(ii) Accelerating the! growth of economy; 
(iii) Ensuring food and .nutritional security to all.‘and specially fot weaker 
section like SC/ST/OBCs; : 
(iv) - Providing basic minium services ‘of safe drinking water, . primary health . 
care facilities, universal primary education and shelter to-all and specially 
for weaker Section of our society. 
(v) Containing the growth rale of population;.: es : 

. (vi) Ensuring environmental sustainability of development ° process and: 
strengthening symbiotic relationship between pte And forests, and wild. 
life. ; ; 

(vii) Employment of women and socially siaivenage groups, like Scheduled 
‘_” Castes/Tribes and other Backward Classes; . 
- (ix) Promotion and development. of: people’ s participation in institutions like 


Panchyati Raj, Co- -operative and Voluntary Organisations; ; 
Strengthening efforts to build self-reliance, 


AL SUB;PLAN 


the fi rst. Four ‘Plans: tribal develonnental! programmes produiced no “denice 
+ tesults, So.in'the Fifth Five Year.Planin 197] the, Planning. Commission set-ip.a.- 
‘: Task’ Force on ‘!Development, of. Tribal.-Areas" which reviewed the tribal . 
situation comprehensively, It recommended a perspective for the development of . 
tribal areas in the. country. This Task.Forcé. opined ‘that the: ‘main drawbacks and. ai 
shortcomings ‘of earlier plans were. that ghe tribal areas were looked Upon as ~ 
‘welfare problems’ instead. af dévelopment:problem: In earlier Plans, there'was ~ 
no separate outlay for: tribal development and the. Glitlay-was for’ “weaker section - 
_ of -the society;’ The Task ‘Force recomimended - that for: attaining balanced 
socio-economic development: of-tribals, the need i is: for integrated development. ” : 
In the Fifth Plan urider. Tribal Sub-Plan, the: main emphasis: was. laid” os — a 
: development with. -improving the ‘quality. of life. of tribals. Since, almost. al 
problems “of the tribals : originated from exploitation’ :in. any’: ‘form. 
recommendations. were, made: for, the. protection of, Yibials. fejfin,. rs 


. Integrated: credit-cum-marketing- service, “marketing, of a 
: *» forestsproduce: were: operated. ‘Recommendations, were alse en 
ww.UPSCPDE.com. - Die Se ea 


ae : : 
“attention to the problems of land-alienation, bonded labour and aewers owing 
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a “to.modernization ‘and westernization: 


“For the development of tribals, the Sub-Plan svegesied for giving high priority to 
agriculture and -agro-based industries, 


, The. problem of tribal development is basically the <a of (i) Areas of 
‘ tribpl concentration; (ii) Dispetsed iribals; and. (iii) Primitive Tribal 
Communities. 
While preparing Tribal Sub-Plan, area of tribal concentration, socio-cultural 
barriers, assessrnen! of potentiatiiies, special prublems and icit nceds of the tribai 
‘areas, assessment of the resources available. for Sub-Plan, formulation of special 
programmes “and devising ‘Builable administrative setup are taken into 
consideration; ‘ . 


Areas of Tribals Sub-Plan - In 17 states and two union territories the Tribal 
Sub-Plun approach. has been applicd. The main parts’ of this plan are Integrated 
Tribal Developinent Project (ITDPs), MADA (Modified .Arca Development 
Approach) and Pockets and Primitive Tribal Group Projects. For success of 
Tribal Sub- Plan, 191 ITDPs have been carved out comprising Blocks/Tchsils or 
even the whole district with 50% or more tribal concentration, Besides, 285 
MADA pockets have heen carved out in 9 states with $0 lacs tribal populations. 
This project js running with 10,000 population in which ST population is 50% or 
more. In these tribal belts family development is ‘being carried out with 
Pamily-Oricnted Income Generating Programmes. By the end of Sixth Plan 
about -75% tribals were benefitted. In the Seventh Plan the remaining 25% 
dispersed tribals had also come under the jurisdiction of Tribal Sub-Plan. 


_ In Sixth Plan about 39 lacs of famitics were economically helped which was 
_ more than target of 28 lacs oF families, In Seventh Plan the target was 41.56 lacs 
of families but the achicvemeut was more than the target. In the Seventh Plan the 
es condition of. 74 Primitive ‘Tribes, comprising 13 lacs of tribal population in 14 
“States and Union Territorics, were taken into consideration. For these Primitive 
by Tribes special “Micro Projects" are being implemented. : 


ot Financial Resources and Outlays 


: The | ‘Tribal Sub-Plan is being financed through bi ee 
y — of funds frorn state as plan oullays: 


( 


ry. The, quantum of Ging | is arrived at by keeping in view the 
ceo com level of development and the 
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The state outlays of Sub-Plan has (wo parts viz, divisible and non-divisible, The : 
investment whose benefit confines.a specific region is called divisible outlays 
and -whose-benefit: does no confine to any. ‘specific: region is ‘known. -as’ 
non-divisible outlays. For dis ursing: funds attention should be given to'level-of © 
socio-economic’ condition the POS and “comparative. condition ‘of -. 
geographical regions. : 
Total financial outlays for Trifal Sub-Plan nid T Tribal areas in F First-Plan was Rs 
1960 crores i.c. 1: per cent in Fifth-Plan it was Rs, 39,322 crores i.e. 3.01% and in 
‘se Rg 1,80,000 crores i.e., 6.25% of the total national outlays. . 
This huge outlays remained) notional because it could not benefit tribal 


_ communities ‘as it was on major and medium irrigation, Power and industrial 


projects which benefitted mainly non-tribals. ‘Even. the’ divisible outlays have 
been made on sectoral basis and not for individual ITDPs.. 


Centrally Sponsored Schemés - There is division of responsibilities oan 7 
central and state governments an ceatrally sponsored schemes. The Scheduled: : 
inistry of Welfare, like post-matric scholarship; — 
coaching pre-examination: training and education facilities, Only ‘outlalys: for’ 
girls hostel, research and training: and aid to voluntary organisations are separate, 


Critical Appraisal of Trial Sub-Plan - The Tribal’ Sub-Plan is” in 
implementation since Fifth Plan but it has not brought about any perceptible 
change in tribals way cf life. This is owing to the fact that It has remained mere 
conglomeration of sectoral sdhemes under state plan, The general’ schemes, 
which are being implemented|in tribal areas, have not catered to- the: needs of 
tribals. There is no area specifit programme and not wide reasearch available on 
infrastructural evelopment | like education, health, drinking “water, 
communication and agricultur¢. The-seniar officers of ITDPs hardly have’ any ~ 
role as agent of developmemt and as-a co- -ordinator., The ahthropological 
researches are also not being sariously carried 0 out and.there i is also ne, Eros? 


(i) Inevery state besides Tr}bal Sub-Pian, there! should be ‘Tribal Atea aS 
(ii) Separate allocation of fund from ‘general outlays “should ‘be. mateo 
speritie area population and: eeorphica backwardness: Lwloms € ’ 


programmes. “ 
(iv) There should. be annual central plan ta: ikea i pe 
‘carefully identified and i plemented i ‘in pgp ete the 

__ sitiation’and needs of | at chats Fc ole ical De 
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ministry should bi created which cha. identify the problems by 
ch and can suggest the solutions of the problems in a better way, 
s Anthropologists, tribal people should also be involved in policy 
and implementation of programmes 

Component’ Plan for Scheduled Cagte - The evaluation of the 
mmes directed to the erst of welfare or Scheduled Castes during 
the First co Fitth plan was fui io be icusi satisfagiory. So a Speciai Component 
‘as prepared forthe welfare. of Schedule! Castes. This plan is being 
nplemented from SES rian onwards, 


Special Component: is given: ‘the name to this plan because an authentic part of 
general’ sector's fund, is: ascertained: for programmes: of Scheduled Castes. The 
main aim of this: plan is?{0" give’ a airt.-of general economic dévelopment to 
Scheduled: Castes, For this purpose: this: plan. is being vevereena 3 in 20 states 
and fourUnion Terrltoriétsinoet979... 


"Source aioe. The source of: ‘hah is. te same as for Tribal Sub-Plan.- These 
On Rund ft trom State Parninis “s Bist a 
i). ‘Central Sector and Central Sponsored Schemes; 
‘(iii) “Special Central Assistarice; : : 
ivy: Institutional Finance. nee 


“ toual nationaloutlays. In thé Seventh Plan this quilays increased to Rs. 6,206 
“crores. In the ‘Bight Plan an’ ‘outlay of Rs. 2/548 crores in the central sector, 


Assistai ge for. Special Component Plan: 


éast 150\tacs ‘of 
Many programmes 

jted like: IRDP, 
ojna. Despite these 
Kets, They are’ still 

uill-facing problems of 
! 8, human trafficking, 


verty ‘¢radication programimes have been i 
GP, Jawahar-Rojgar, Yojana and Ne 
s,_and ae ‘and Civil nage 


36 of life # 
S spect n-of, activities iniagriculture, 


. Allocated fund i in the Sixth Plan- was Rs, 3,615 crores. It was.8 per cent of the’. 


and sori! perripey Sihee 


ng Rs, :1,125 crores as part of state were a located undér: prem Central 


ed growth. In this mei 
s ‘thought-of. But this. was a. 
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ae rated. Tribal Development Project (ITDP)'- This. pro project ‘started inthe : 


“ i “depending on the demographic structure of the tribal Communities in that’ region’ 
“The total number of ITDPs established in starting.of 1978 was 180: This project 
_ with’more than one block.was termed as ‘Meso Project’ and less than j 


__ administrative: boundaries Should not. be changed unless ¢ 
' The - average | population size of . the “Meso proj 73: 
“geographical area *is :3,256:.sq 
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the socio-economic and ‘geographical conditionS-are Hor similar, $0 
plan was to be prepared taking. into consideration the resource 
problems faced by the people. This- programme was also-not® : 
because it included general population v with Scheduled Castes’'and Schedule Et 
“Tribes. This was also aot 1 applicable to tri to tribals | living i in hilly areas with ee 


communication and little institutional infrastructure. 


(ii) Tribai Development Biocns - Community Develspiiiciit Programmes was 
replaced by 43 Spegjal: Multi Purpose Tribal Blocks in 1954. Jt was.considérably 
smalle: ‘x terms of area coverage znd population than Community: Devine 
Programme, In the ‘Third Plan, all, the ‘areas with - ‘more, than 2/3rd tribal 


_ population: were covered by T.D.Bs. There were about 500 Tribal Development * 


Blocks covering’ about 40% of Aribal: ‘population in the Country, : 'The tribal ~: 
population below 75%iconcentration in‘a region were assisted under cami, 
Development Programe. This programme also could not achieve the desired © 
results, Therefore in the. Fourth Five Year Plan a series of programmes were 
started: Th¢e Small: Farmers Development Agency (SFDA); Marginal Farmers ;, 
and Agricultural’ Labourers Development . Agency. (MFAL). In . these ° 
programmes, the attention was shifted from area development fo identified 
individuals wha quarmet for special attention, ratios 


‘In Fourth Plan, Tribal Development Agencies (TDAs) were started’ to caterto thes e 
problems of tribal population. The level of investment was much higher than in 


.- Tribal « ‘Development Blocks: There were.six TDAs in Fourth Plan and. eight 
TDAs in Fifth, Plan’ for’ tackling. problems of tribals.- It was thought tha TDAs. -‘ 


will ‘cover economic development with Social: services, -However, it-becamie- an. 
agricultural development progtamme’ and: invested huge amount on construction . 
‘and maintenarice of roads, This. plan’ was also not yery: auocessfil: & 


Fifth Plan ‘Somprising A group. of blocks, The actual size: -varied- from state to 


as ‘Micro ‘Project’. Out of 180 IEDPs, 121 are Meso units’ and fest-are 
units, For: ‘delinieation: ‘of ITDPs.the topography, local. resources, | 


structure, social situation and level of* development should: be 
consideration: Since this projec: has been: accepted. as’ the“ 


kim. The largest 
population ‘is Panch. “Mahal t- with 10.2: 
Pppulation and the: largest. inte aréa is Spiti 
over” 3:92 8q. kms. Population 27,568 wi 


The micra projects are of & + kinds viz., the micro projects withqut clear-cut 
__ Seographical area’ and the projects that SsaP AS poogrnntie ar¢a, In those 
states which have no substantial tribal concentration come under hamict-oriented- 
" progratame, The. average population ir area specific, micro projects is 43,000 
(25, 000 $T) and. geographical.area j is 836 sq, km. This § project is.being.continued,. 


ified ‘Area: Development Approath (MADA) - This approach was adopted 
1 in he Sixth Plan, Under ‘this approach those areas which have at least 5,000 
* tribal population . came in the structure of tribal Sub-Plan. At the end of Sixth 


Plan 75% tribal Peuyiation were benefitted under 245 MADA Projects. MADA 
did not concern with the dispersed ‘tribal population, In the Seventh Plan 268 


MADAs worked :for tribal development concerning. education, health and 


Tce ar es te forms of exploitation, 

ntegrated Rural Development Programme, (IRDP) - This. programme was 
started in 1978-79 aiming to halp financially to those poor families, who were ” 
living under poverty lir line. This programme; besides tribals, includes 1 small and 
marginal farmers, rural ‘craftsmen, ‘and Scheduled Casies. Tt aimed at at ‘increasing 
“Income, é, employment” and investing money in ‘cottage “and village industries: 
Firstly, this programme was implemented in 2300 blocks. of the country but in 
1980 it _was implemiénted in all the-blocks of the country. In. the Sixth Plan Rs, 

- 4,500 ‘crores was aimed for expenditure. In-this plan target ‘was helping 150 lacs 

” of families but 165. 6 lacs of families were benefitted which was more.than the 


SOT a weanes 


* target. In 1984-85. 16,8 lacs. of SC and ST. were benefitted and Rs.. 1,650.25: - 


__grores was spent. Tn the Ninth Plan instead of families a cluster of families have 
‘been targeted :for benefit. On the block level it is ‘implemented by District. Rural 
Developrient - Agecny (DRDA). In: its.’ ‘implementation there are many. 
- organisatidnal and administrative drawbacks which are being reduced, . 


_nslional Rural Employment Prograinmme (NREP) - This programme start | in 
-1980.in the form of central government planning, Its expenditure between centre 
“and State is-based on ratio of 50.50. Tis main objective is to gencratc employment 
to wéaker section of the society, This programme aims at creating productive 
“employment | “Opportunities, creation of permanent community assets and 
improving nutritional status of rural poor families. This’ Programme is also 
and. implemented by DRDA. Ten per cent-fund-of this programme is for 
d Tribes. The minimum: are are: given partially i in cash and partially 


crores. The . tribals have, been. acioae nder- this © 


Seni 


aimed’ vat. ve is 
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ae of Rural Youth for rs If congheoneci (TRYSEM) - ~ This wpe 


History of Tribal Administration plicies/Development 


was started in 1979 for providin training and skill to rural youth between age of 
18-35; Under this programme those families arc selected whose. annual income i: ise 
upto Rs. 3,500. Every year in alblock 40 youth are has and trained. During t | 
training ap they are given financial assistance. 333% gratuaty is giver'for self 
employ Mowe. ana "Sixth Plas 9.30 lacs youths were waincd out c! f winch 2.96. wt 
lacs nace, io SC and ST. ‘this programme is directed to those areas’ Where 2 
substantial semi-unemployinent or disguised unemployment Bnet ‘This 
programme is proving quite sati factory. i 

Large Scale Agricultural Multi-Purpose Societies (LAMPS) - These societies 
were set up in Sixth Plan for pr viding financial help.to the tribals to eliminate > 
the faiddlemen and money lenders. These societies give economic benefit % 
directly to tribal population, Promotion of tribal crafts and family based . 


7 


“programmes for helping these gjoups are formulated and then implemented. The 


special central assistance in Scyenth Plan was Rs. 756 crores. These socicties 
help tribals in selling their forest produce, crafts and agricultural things.-Due to 
these societies in tribal areas the|traders and money lenders are unable ta exploit - 


them to a great extent. 
ee ae —— ent. pe we 


ROLE OF NGOs 

ions of the Government officials and lack of’. 
suitable infrastructure, as also bécause of ever growing” ‘problems in the rural and 
tribal’ areas, the. NGOs, today, ‘pecupy’ important position and -are playing key 
role in the developmental programmes, particularly in the Third World. World _ 
over NGOs are found engaged|in welfare activities in rural and remote: tribal 
areas, Their main activities arg in .the. areas. of literacy and education, water 
management, - co- -operative farming and. marketing, health and ‘sanitation, 
housing, rehabilitation and reset lement, development-of communication 
people aware of their rights, Huties and privileges and pagers: 
participation in welfare prograinmes. In the recent years the ULN.O. ( 
Nations Organisation) and the World Bank have also called for the 
involvement of NGOs in mental Poet, 


Because of a number a limi 


(i) > * That. our -governinent 
goods: The evaluation 
government, ultimately, 
achieved", 


il 
? 


3 our experience suggests that government officials fail -t0 
esize” with the local population] As a result, they also fail 10 
the ‘felt needs’ of the people. Most of the personnels, working 
ural and tribal areas come from outside. They do not understand wie 
d view" and the ‘ethos" of the local| people and culture. Obviously. 
‘they develop a passive attitudetoward ocal- problems’ and sentiments 


t i in - the Seibtiiriitation of any welfere programme are 
ae ; so-complicated that an iiiiterate rural or tripal a mrrealls gets exhausted 
and retard in pursuing any work. 
yy : That, in most of the Third World countrieb, including India, CERES in 
tribal pérson doesnot get tits work done uhless a considerable per centage 

of the welfare fund is not given as ‘bribe} to-the officials. In the state of 
Bihar 6 One has to seé it to believe the magritude of corruption at the Block 
and Panchayat level from where all the developmental projects are 
launched in the country. , 
That government officials also lack thq zeal and dedication that. the 


selfless dedication is very important for. the mma implementing the 
welfare programmes. 

Besides. the aforesaid reasons, the involve ment of NGOs is sought at the 
‘national and international level with a |view to’ generato-as much of 
employment as possible to the youths ap pparently because every Third 
-coumry can not accommodate every one in the. government jobs.. 
independence,-a number of NGOs pre found working: in different 
country for the uplifiment of tribal’and rural people of India. Some.of 


“ate a follows. ; 
isation, soon after independence was favanded by Late Dr. 
48, the then President of the Republic of India. The. nam&™ 
Bhartiya Adtmjati Seva ‘Sangh (BASS). Initially..18. 
gh it. By 1950 jts number rc=. to fifty, and at 

| hed to. this parent organisation. 

r 10 every ‘walk of tribal life. 
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fk the different government departments are $o rampant that a simple rural or 


personnels of an NGO are supposed to possess. It is no denying a fact thal 


g in India, especially engaged ‘in the welfare’ programmes for 
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with the problems of vatouchabiiity, health and sanitation, education and 
emanicipation of SC/ST from exploitation and deprivation. 


Indian Red Cross Society, New Delhi, which is associated with inciibtaad : 
Redcross Society, is another organisation which has done considerable- wellare ; 
activities for the welfare of weaker sections of the society. - 


Missionaries of Charity, founded ‘by the Nobel! Durative’ Motheri Terresea: is a 
classic exarmpice-of an NGO working for the poor, the lepors and the Apstitudes at 
the national and international level. 


Ram Krishna mussion ut bs wrendrapur, West Bengal, founded by veteran some: 
worker, reformer and great Indian Monk Swami Vivekanand in 1896, has been - 
‘doing: commendable’ work: in the -field of education, agriculture, health’ and. 
sanitation in remote tribal ‘and rural ateas. Ram Krishna Mission has also been. 5 
generating positive awareness and tolerance among’ the Rie _masses with ‘ 
regard to religion. : 


‘fa 


_ The Arya Samaj, founded by Swami Ciayliniad Saraswat! in 1875, has also. ie es 


working for the amelioration of the eae plight of the downtrodden section ae, : 
society. ; 


Servants of India Society, founded by Gopal Krishana: Gokhale i in 1905 in » Pune, 
Maharashtra, has done oomsidérable welfare -activities among * the Scheduled . 
* Castes: and ‘Scheduled Tribes ‘and other’ ‘weaker sections of our society, ° 


“All India Harijan Sevak Sangh founded by Mahatma Gandhi in 1932, ‘coun for." 
the spread of* education’: among the. untouchables and enabled them to use e public. 
wells and tanks in order to remove their social disabilities. 


All Indian Depressed Classes Federation, founded by B.R, Ambedkar, neni . 
several movements of the protection of Scheduled Castes. In ‘South India the Self - 
Respect Movement and: Sri Narayan Guru. Yogam organisations are: together. _ 
fighting. for the cause of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled. Tribes, 


sous 


Thakkar Bapa Ashram, ‘Nimkhandi, “Orissa jis also. fighting © against’ the 
exploitation of tribals and working utmost for the socio-economic. welfare for the: 
tribals. It is to be noted that Late A.V, Thakkar, popularly known as Thakkar . 
Bappa, worked a lot for.the. welfare of tribals and of weaker section: “during-the 
British Raj. In Andhara’ Pradesh, Andhra Rashtra Adamjati Sevak Sangh, 
Nellore, and in Rajasthan’ Social’ Work: and Research Centre: a ( Tilona 
working hard for.the tribals i in- ‘their respective states. - : i . 


- In Maharashtra an NGO Satya “Stodhak Samaj. founde: by 
~ 1873 is stilh working for the tribal development. Besides af 
_ ofganisations Afindu Sweepers Sevak Sa me 
Mandel Bhiwendl(Mabarashi nad aaa 
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some of the other important. NQGs involved in the welfare activities of the 
weaker sections of Indian society. + 


A épnsiderable amount of moncy is every year provided by the Tisheraniet of C . 
iy nage apter 1 : 
: India ‘8s. grants-in-aid to the non-government organisations ang other. voluntary 3 pt . 

_ oFganisation,. For example, in 1993-94 ‘about 208 such NGOs and voluntry CONSTITUTIONAL PRIVILEGE 


& 
T 


organisations were given grants-in-aid of Rs, 7.50 Crores. During 1994-95 it was 
Rs. A 1,60 crores -given to 313 such organisations. In 1995-96 the amount was 
raised to Rs. 20.33 crores for this purpose. The World Bank is also giving due : 

impetus to ihe involvement of NGUs, particularly. in rehabilitation and~ vrovisions for the constiumiona! privileges and safeguards to the Scheduled 


reset tiément of the displaced persons in all the projects financed by the World Tribes, Scheduled Castes and othey Backward Classes can be traced back from. 
Bank. heer ae : : the very first session of the Cogstituent Assembly in which, in Dec. 1946 
Thus, a critical evaluation of the performances of the NGOs in India shows thal Jawahar Lal Nehru had moved tHe principal resolution on the declaration of - 


they have done considerable humanitarian work in the rural and tribal areas. objectives which, alongwith othet matters, had outlined “where in adequate 
safeguards shall be provided for) minoritics, backward and tribal areas and 


depressed and other backward classes.” 


This resolution was further adopted in the second session of the Constituent 
Assembly that waé held in Jan, 1947. Later, it found adequate expressions in 
Article 46 under the Directive Principles of State policies in Part IV of the 
constitution which ceads as follows : 


> 
srorsc AIP s 


SAFEGUARDS FOR SC AND 


Nevertheless, it is an unpleasant sign that. today, in «India, the NOGs are 
sprouting like mushrooms, The sole purpose behind opening an NGOs extract as 
-much of moncy as possible from the government and other funding of agencies. 


In India CAPART (Council for Advancement of People’s Action and Rural 
Techonology) of Government of India, New Delhi, has been the chief 
organisation for funéjng NGOs and voluntary organisations. for developmental 

; ‘works relating to housing, drinking water, voluntary health and sanitation. 
“Several evaluation reports of the: CAPART suggest that most of the NGOs are 
4oday opened by ‘professionals’ with the sole purpose of minting money,.as a * 

* pumbenof financial concessions are given to the NGOsIIt is high|time that such 

* megative trendof professionalism behind the opening af NGOs be discdbraged, 
“so that the funds allocated for rural and tribal developments are properly utilised. 
and reach the grassrool. - ee : 


“The State shall promote with special care the educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the people, and in particular, of the Scheduled 
Castes and Schéduled Tribes and shall protect them from social injustice and all 
forms of exploitations." As a result, all the constitutional safeguards have been 
apparently provided to facilitate the implementation of the Directive Principles 
contained in different Articles of the Indian Constitution. _ ‘ 

- ‘The’ Constitution of India contains many provisions for the protection and 
~ Avelfare of the tribal population, All the constitutional previleges and safeguards — 
can be secondly divided into two ¢ategories viz., (1) The protective safeguards — 

(2) The developmental safeguards. : oder ge Sea 

The protective constitutional safeguards are contained in Article 15 (4), 16 (4), 
19 (5), 23; 29, 46, 164, 330, 332, 434, 335, 338, 339 (1), 371 (A), 311 Og 
(C), Fifth Schedule and & ule. It is to be noted that Articles 15 Bi 
(4) and 19 (5) are concerned with the Fundamental Rights of 
freedom guarantecd under Part III pf the Constitution. = 
The developmental safeguards foy Scheduled Tribes are 
Articles 275 (1), First Proviso and B39 (2). © 
Anicle 15: This Anicle of the indtun Constitution is 


| a @ 
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provision for the advancement of socially and eflucationally backward classes oF 
citizen or for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. This provision is in 
accordance of policy envisaged in Article 46 thlat the State should promote with 
special care educational and economit interests of the weaker section of the 
people and protect them from social injustice. The clause 4 of Article 15 runs as 
follows : ‘ : : Pie ae, 
“Nothing in this Article or in Clause (2) of Anicic 29 snaii preveii the State 
from moking 2ny special provision for the aivancement of any socialty and 
educationally backward classes of citizens on foi te Scheduiz- Coors cand 
Scheduled Tribes.” 2 


The object of the clause, added in 1951 |through an amendment of the 
Constitution, is to bring Article 15 and 29 in line with Article 16 (4), 46 and 340; 
90 as to make it constitutional for the State to reserve seats for citizens belonging 
to Backward Classes, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the public 
educational institution as well as to make other special provisions as may be 
necessary for their advancement ¢.g. provision of residential accommodation. 


Antcle 16: This Article is concerned with th¢ equality of opportunity in matters 
of public employment. Clause 4 of this Article suggests. “Nothing in this Article 
shall prevent the State from making any provision for the reservation of 
appointments of posts in favour of any back ard class of citizens which, in the 
apinion of the ‘states, is not adequately rep esented in the services under the 
state.” $ 
Article 19: This Article deals with, in gengral, the protection of certain rights 
“regarding freedom of speach, movement throughout the territory of India, right 
to reside-and settied in any part of the territofy of India and to acquire, hold and. 
~ dispose of property etc. However, clause 5 pf this Article special provision for 
‘the protection of tribal land property and tertitory. 
Article 23 ; lt prohibits traffic in human beings, begar and oth 
forced labour. This is very significant provigion so far as Scheduled Tribes are 
; concerned as many of them are employed bonded labour in many parts ofthe 


er similar forms of 


| or-linguistic minority has right (0 


ricle 29 : :Kecording to Article 29, a cult Sche 
Article 29: -According protection to’ Scheduled 


conserve its language of culture. The Asticte provides 
rribe Communities to preserve their lang ges,dialects and cultures. The State 
by law enforce upon them any culture of language, 
licle 29'is controlled by cl A of Anticle 15, incorporated in the 
t Amendment Act, 1951. This has rt 
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and shall, at the expiration of 10° years from’ the c 
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necessity for the state to reserve seats for the backward classes of citizens in 
public educational institutions. 


Anticle 46: ‘Article 46 deals with ‘promotion of educational and economic 
interests of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other weaker sections; 


Article 164 : According to this Article "The Chief Minister shall be appointed by 
the Governor andthe other ministers shall be appointed by the Governor on the 
advice of the Chief Minister .... ” Accordingiy this Artict< provides for a minister 
in-charge of tribal welfare in the States of Bihar, Orissa and Madya Pradesh, It is 
alsc tc 5¢ noted that although constitutionally it ¢s not mandatory but the 
Government of West Bengal has also appointed a minister for tribal welfare. 
Thus it is an, evidence of the concern of.the famous of the constitution for ” 
safeguarding the interest of Scheduled Tribes, particularly in’ the State where 
substantial tribal populations is found, = 


Article 330, 332, and 334: These Articles are concerned with the reservation of 
seats in the House of People for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Where 
as Article 330 is concerned with reservation in the Partiament, Article 332 is 


‘ concerned with reservation of seats for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 


in the Legislative’ Assemblies of the states. Article 354 is concerned with the 
duration of reservation of seats in Parliament or Assemblies. It-isto be noted {hat 
originally the reservation of seats in different House of Peoples was for 10 years 
from commencement of thé Constitution, but by an amendment of Article 334, it 
was extended by 30 years i.c. up to the end of 1990. It has again been extended 


' till the end of this century as per the Constitutional provision. 


Article 335 : It clarifies the claims of the member of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes taken into consideration, consistantly with the maintenance of - 
efficiency of administration, in the making of appointment fo secvices and fiosts ; 
in connection with affairs of the. Union or of a State, ee ae 


Article 338 : According to the three clauses of this Article there shall be a. - 
Special Officer for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes to be-sppointed™' 
by the President. It shall be the duty of the Special Officer to investigate all: 
matters’ relating to the safeguards ‘provided for the Scheduled Castes and - 
achec 


Scheduled Tribes under the Constitution. 


He shall report to the President upon -therworking of : eet ae ae 
: : 5 thoee safeguards at such 
intervals as the President may direct: The President afl cause. all such reports _ 10. 6 


‘be Inid before each House of Parliament. Such an-officer hus been’ designated. 


ribs aris 


Article 399: As per a provision in this Anicle “The President may, 


. be Andian Pavit topology 


 Netiachsiet Areas and the welfare of the Scheduled-Tribes in the States, (Article 
~ 339) i) Only one such Commissioh, namely, Scheduled Areas and Scheduled 
Tribes Commission, was appointed on 28th April, 1960 and it submitted its 
Report i in October 1961." 


‘Thus under this Article the Union is empowered to give direction to sss state 
with regard iv drawing Up and execution, of schemes specificd in the direction 
and essential for the welfare of Scheduled Tribes in the State. ; 


Inspite of the above . Articles there are provisions fase Fifth: and. Sixth 
Schedules. The Fifth Schedule makes provisions for the establishment of Tribal 
Advispry Councils, The Sixth Schedule makes provisions to. the administration 


- of Tribal Arcas.of Assam by setting up Autonomous District and Autonomous. 


Regions and constituting District Councils and Regional Councils, 


Thus, the constitutional safeguards make provisions for the Scheduled Tribes for 
representation’ in Parliament and State Assemblies, appointment of 
Ministers-in- ~Charge of tribal welfare, ‘particularly in’ Bihar, Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh and, West’ Bengal, appointment of Minister specially incharge of the 
welfare of Autonomous Districts and Aytonomous Regions in Assam where 
tribal population is predominant, representation in Central and State, Government 
, Services, abolition of the practice of unthouchability, opening of Hindu temples 


and religious institutions; admission of tribals in educational institutions, banning ' 


of traffic in human ‘beings, “ds also the appointment of Special Officer to 
investigate ; all matters relating to safeguards provided for, the Scheduled Tribes 
and the development an administration of Scheduled and Tribal Areas, 


With a view to}protect the tribal traditions and rights some additional provisions 
have’ also been made in the Indian: Constitution such as:the exemption of 
Scheduled Tribes from the Hindu Succession Act, 1956; Hindu Adoption Act, 
- 1956; and Hindu Marriage Act, 1956.By exempting the tribal people from the 
above Acts the Customary Marriage and Succession Rules of the tribals have 
been preserved. Ajmost all the states which have tribal population have also 
introduced a number of Acts of prevent the outsiders from usurping the tribal 
land, 

“Tnspite of all in § oustituional privileges and ‘safeguards the Annual Report of 
the Ministry of Welfare suggest, that the result has’been far from satisfaction. 


‘The Tribal population of the country is still-largely illiterate, a large section of 
them still live either below the poverty line or’merely' at the subsistence level, 
mar them are: highly indebted as also land alienation still continue in the 
i In the-reepatysars it has been observed that an ‘elite section’ of the 
oups have been usurping all the constitutional advantages 
>vernment. As a result, a Lepecckins of among the tribals has 
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~ possible due to the conniands elween the aleft tribal leaders and the 


& Panchayati Raj in Indian Constitution - At the behest of Mahatma Gandhi, the 


—— Raj in Free: Indi: 
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Government officials. Therefo unless the government machinary 
infrastructure in adequa the Truiis® OF He cOnstiiauonar 


‘ovided to the ifibes would not oi reach a bedi. t 
es feethin | Lo 


Before the advent of the British Fule in India, the political life of the tribals v was) 
governed py their indigenoiis Trial Councils. iMajority of the tribes in India had ‘ 
Tribal Councils which looked ‘after the political affairs of their own members. 
The majority of the cases that sich Tribal Councils dealt with were concerned — 


with land-disputes, adultary afd violations of incest taboos, Though, the | 
Structure and fuction of such { ibal councils have undergone abrupt change, 
nonetheless, many of the tribes {have still kept their political institutions alive. 
Menton can be made of the Pargha Panchayat o $, Killi Panchayat of 
the Mundas, Khar Panchaygt pf (he Khasas of Jaunsar-Bawar area of Dehar Dun 
district of Uttar | Pradesh, Pir Pan chayat of the Hos of Singhbhum (Bihar) and the 
Paragana of the Santhals. A nofable feature of such Tribal Councils was that it 
failed to settle any inter-tribal or|tribe-caste conflict. They essentially settled the 
‘intra-tribal disputes. 


The Britishers, introduced the Executive, Legislative and Judicial institutions in’ 
India, The impact of above inst}tutions in tribal life was that (i) inter-tribal or 
inter-caste conflicts were brought to the notice of the Police and the Court and, 
(ii) when the Tribal Council faildd to sgitle an intra-tribal conflict, the Police and 


‘the Court intervened. In spite |of the above changes the identity $f Tribal - 


Councils remained preserved and intact during-the British Rule in India, 


‘article for the introduction of Panchayati Raj-in the Indian Constitution. “was © 
included. Dr. Mahi Pal, in his article on Panchayati Raj in India ‘published in 
Kurukshetra August 1997, has given suitable historical references and suggested 
that neither Pt. Nehru nor Dr. BJR. Ambedkar were in favour of Panchayati Raj. 
in India, According to him, ‘'Panchayats were made a 


simply | to please Mahatrna Gandhi 


Nevertheless, on 22 Novembef, 1948 K. Santhanam ‘moved the M 


develbpment through grassroot 
contemplated i in the First Five 


1959 at Nagore. Nine days later 


eee te 


sion | which failed to bring about 
: "s participation. This Grew the attention ¢ Gilihe pinuners of the Second Plait 


Ray Mehta Committee was appointed to study the.report.. 


: Committees were set-up at state ‘level fo assess the progress ie by 
Panchayats and to suggest measures for improv¢ment. Mention can be make of 
Purusottam Pai Committee (1964), Ram Chandra Reddy Committee’ (1965), 
 Narsimhan Commitice in Andhra Pradesh, Bassappa Committee (1963) .in 
_, Karnataka, Naik Committce (1961), Bongiwdn Committee in Maharashira, 
“Mathur Committee (1963), Sazid Ali Committet (1963), G.L. Vyas Committee 
‘ in Rajasthan and Govind Sahay Committe: (195p) and Murti Committee i in U.P. 


Later Asoka Mchta Commitice (1978), while} reviewing and evaluating the 


3 Panchayati Raj observed, 
5: democratic pee ceming in the Indian 


and prosocial iaigs. in outlopk. Finally, looked at.from the 
goa it. helped rural people cultivate a developmental 
=(Quoted from Report of the Committed on Panchayati Raj Institution, 
India, Department of Rural Development 1978 Page 8): 

tt ‘anata Party Government inl9’ 7} the Panchayati Raj received 


ret Asoka Mehta Committee, ipteralia uggested constitutionalising of 
ya two tier aystom of Panchats a} Districts and Mandal lavels, 


of SCs and STs in the election of the basis‘of their population etc. 


‘the process of making Pa hayats Vibrant and pulsating 
nei was initiated. Between Deoember 1987 and June 


work. at the local leve¥ was. 
t the fag end of 1988 the 
( prone sets, fen 


Indian Anterspborets"! form :- 


id 1960, Panchayats had J been 


ag i involved in'developmental activities, For this purpose Balwant - 


“Politically speakjng, it “become. a process of 4 
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secttons “Sf 1ie-rarat COMMONLY: 


“able to capture the | the position oF Sarpanch, anch 1 he real authosity Ja.veste in 


: IMPACT OF PANCHAYATI RAC On’ INDIAN “TRIBALS Ag , 
‘The seeds of the democratic institutions which were shown during. the’: British * 33 % 


‘independence. Democratization ‘among ” 


" because of Adult Franchise and’ ‘ctablahmest 0 of,Panchayati Raj: 


tribals) to realise their numerical vis-a-vis 


Against this background on 15 May, 1989 Rajiv Gandhi Government introduced — « 
the constitution (64th) Amendment Bill in Lok Sabha which was defeated inthe — 
Rajya Sabha, Finally during Narsimha Rao’s Government on 24 April, $993: the.” 
Act. was brought into force.as the Constitution (73rd) Amendment Act. 1992, 


_ Some of the: salient features of the above (73rd) Act. are. as ‘follows: reagan 


wae er 
3 § ' 


(iy Formation of Gram Sabhas, , 


(ii) Uniform three-tier‘system at village, block and disirict levels with exemption : 
for intermediate level fn states with populatin less than two millions, : . aaa 


Ze 
(iii) Direct election to all:seats for all members at all levels, ; singe \ 
(iv) Twenty-one years as the minimum age for imembership as well as’ for shar 
person, ( 
(v) Reservation on rational basis for SCs and STs in proportion to their 
population both for membership as -well as chairperson of the Panchayais, 


(vi) Reservation of not less then one-third of the seals for women and : 


(vii) Five year term. - E : pert, = fo. 


. Thus, the Panchayati Raj System has al throughly. established’ in India with 


constitutional-approval, but in this, regard Dantwala’ Committee Ri 


appears to be, quite discouraging. Agcording (o its Report " Panchayati 
Institutions act, as'a gatekeeper and abd rh the flow of opal be aeeee weaker 
inc whereever a member of i ie 


somewhere else. As :commented by Rapbit Singh (1978). “Panchayati: Raj 
continues to be dominated by the land-owning agricultural castes who Bet ‘into’ 
the concept of dominant. castes, The Si 


hold. in the power st structure, Ever in th those Panchayats_w1 where: Harijans have Been , 


‘from the domi ant-castes”, 


ht ok ne 


sp” Wea tae 


Rule in Indian soil, germinated and took roots during three decades of our. ; cs 


The. ‘practice of Adult-Pranchise enabled tie. -weaker 


section te 
political importance and t 
Panchayati Raj system assured them of their political aac 


“186 SB. 
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to power to their own representatives. Obviously, the numerical strength of the 


tribals, Harijans, Dalit and other Backward Classes was much more than the 
combined population of the forward castes. 


The result of such abrupt social change had both positive and negative 


‘ consequences:'In its positive aspect, constitutionally any of the weaker section 


- fevel also improved to certain extent. Atleast, they ‘no more suffered from the 


(Dalits or tribals) were no more subdued to the higher castes. They could stand at 
par any of the higher castes. Therefore, their rampant exploitation was checked 
to a great extent. Literacy among them imoroved considerably. Socio- econaivin 


+ eee en Sep ees 


psyche of being downtrodden. - Ail... 


Bias Tees é 
However, all this had their negative effects too. Which are as follows : 

(iY The inter-caste and tribe-caste conflicts reached its zenith. fn the tribal areas 
of Chhotanagpur in Bihar the non-tribals lived amicably for centuries with the 
tribals maintaining perfect socio-economic equilibriunt, This received a serious 
jolt and atonce: the tribals demanded ouster of the “Dikus" (out siders).. The 
tension bztWeen the tribals and non-tribal in. Chhotanagpur, or for that matter in 
other parts ofthe country as well, is found omnipresent today. 


(ii) Owing to the introduction of modern: democratic institutions via, the 


_ establishment of Panchayti Raj in India, the traditional Tribal Councils, in most 


part ot the country, have become obsolete or defunct. 


(iii) Although there has becn some efforts by the tribals to revive many of their 


age-old customs, traditions and institutions, but such revival movements have 
been taking place more for political reasons than for socio-economic and cultural 
developnicat. Infact, the tribals have realised their importance of being a ‘tribe’, 
‘in terms of constitutional priveleges and safeguards; ‘On. the one hand’ their 
socio-gconomic and educational level has been increasing, on the other hand, in 
order to assert their ‘tribal: identity’ and to enjoy the constitutional priveleges, 
they also attempt to revive their obsolete customs and institutions. The revival of 
Paraha Panchayat and Dhunikuria (Youth Dormitorryy by the Oraons in 
Chhotanagpur is an éffort in the: same direction. f 
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> (ivy Due. to the establishment of democratic -institutions and spread ‘of modern 
education among the tribesmen, there has been tremendous! awakening. However 
it hag been observed that in many parts of the country instead of being absorbed, 
in the national mainstream, some tribals arc getting. isolated to the extent of | 


being declared as ‘separatists’. Most Of the, tribal leaders are associated with the - 


inovement launched by the indigenous population group at the global level. If 
) ines the res@lutiags and the charter of the demands made by them, such 


‘one examines the Fee ; r 
as, the demarcation of the boundary of indigineous population, their.complete 


it over the:natural resources and their right of scl f-determination, one is afraid” 
would have to be split into as many parts as the number of tribal 


: Spownload alliform wna UPSCPDF’canic 


_ It is mainl 


’ Aryans not only conquered 


day arisen in India today. It is certainly. beca seof 
different democratic institutions in the country. 
(v) The 73rd and 74th Amendment Bill of the constitution of India ides 33 
per cent of reservation for wdmien in the election of the-local bodies. A number nbe 
of researches on the impact of reservation for women in the. local bodies reveal S 
sical and tribai viliages has hardly changes: ii ie 
stil! male-dominated. The finings of one such study in Uttar Pradesh suggests 
that in the Gramsabhas wherg a women has beep elected as the Pradhan, a new 
concept of Pradhan: Pati has merged. The Pr dhanpati is not any office bearer i 
of the Gramsabha, but fnfacitthe husband of the Pradhan, who yields all extra 
constitutional powers. The Pradhan women has only to sign at the dictates ofher 
husband. : ; < x 


Thus, From the above exampjcs, it becomes evident that on the one hand there i 
has been marked improvemtng in the socio-economic and educational conditions 
and general life style of the ribal and rural population of India owing: to the 


set-up of democratic instituyions, on the other hand, it has produced some — 


“pegative.cesulls also. e 
y because of the fact that without making them adequatcly literate. 
educated, conscious and aware, the democratic set-up is not likely to- bring 


desired results. Therefore, the |nced of the hour is to throughly educate the tribal 


groups. Such a situation hast 
over-liberal gstablishments 0 


(hai the power structure in iti 


and rural population of the country, particularly the women. x 
7 . pk 
TRIBAL MOVEMENTS IN| INDIA i we. om 
Before the advent of Britishers in India we-hardly come across any evidence of — 


tribal movement in the country. Although, according to many historians, before eg 
the advent of the Aryans the Proto-Dravidians were none but the tribals. The 
the Proto Dravidians, but they also attempted to 
conqurer their culture too. It i¢ evident from the fact that in‘ the carly Vedas we <r 
find the obscure religious culls were denounced by the Aryans, however, in the 
later Vedas the same cults began to be reverred. nak 
as dominated by the Muslim rulers, we 
that most of the tribals. lived 
the muslim: armies 


During the Medieval Period algo, which w 
find little tribal upsurge. The| reson was 
inaccessible hilly and forested} arcas where 


penetrate. f 
The scenario abruptly changéd 


after the arrival of the B 


gradual consolidation of power and the spread of British inf 
commercial exploitation of thé luxuriant tropical forest st 


first needed. quality timber f 
later introduced Railways in 
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This helped the non-tribal sahubars, monay-lenders, contractors and petty 
men tO penctrate in the tribal areas and usurp their land, In addition to 
“that, mas Britishers appointed focal rulers and yamindars for the collection of 
“taxes, These rulers and landlords had, to increase the production to pay the taxes. 
“The tribals cultivated their land with poor technology and lived mostly at the 
subsistence level, without any ‘surplus productidn’. Therefore, the local rulers in 
every tribal area in the country invited and brolight the intensive agriculturists 
- from non-tribal area, These agriculturists were granted land in the tribal areas by 
the Rajas and zamindars, Obviously, (here were|sufficient reasons for the tribals 
to react, 
There was yet another cause of discontentmert among the.tribals becuase of 
British Policy, The Britishers who came from Europe had primarily the concept 
"of private’and individual property in their migd. On the contrary, the tribals 
considered their Jand, forest and many other natural reasources to be their clan or 
“community” property. Thus, at the initial stage of British spread and influence in 
India, there’ ‘was’ clash ‘between the concept of private property and community 
y. In-the later half,of the 18th century pumber of tribal upsurges took 
spleen Chhotanagpur Primarily’ because of the above reasons. 


“Tamar: Revolt ‘of 1784 j is. one.of them. In Chhotanagpur- area a series of 
ch h tribal disturbances. took place in 1789, 1801, 1807 and 1808. These tribal 


‘wero ironchandedly suppressed by the Britishers with the help of armed 
“However; Britishers realised that ingtead of force everlasting peace 


us Cleaveland was sppolned 


under Captain Brown, he 
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The lands held by Pahariyas were made rent free. The entire Pahariya area was , 
granted the status ‘of ‘Damin-i-koh' and was, thus, _ included under | 
‘non- -regulation area’. Schools were opened and enormous revenue and executive 
power were granted to the chiefs i.e., the sardars, “Cleaveland also. organised 5 
regular tribal markets-(bazars) where the forest- products collected by. the, tribals, 
could be sold to non-tribals; Unfortnenty at an early age of 29 Cleveland died 
in i784, k : 


The schemes and devices inturod'iced by Clayeland shattered into pieces’ as his 
successors lacked intrest {x uibal life and culturs. The Hill Assembly started by 
him also became defunat. The educational institutions were closed, The stipends 
to the tribal) chiefs were stgpped and finally as per “the Raa of 1827 6 


- Damin-i-koh area lost its = special status; 

The Kol Movement :.In the early 1830s, 8 ‘lie took. place in the 

Singhbhum district of South Bihar which. rapidly spread lo the other - ‘parts. of 
Chhotanagpur ‘such as Ranchi and eerie tisteicts, ennai. it J. known £ 
as the Kol Rebellion.of 1831, Ook 


. The district ‘of Singhbhum is “inhabited. by th the Ho tribe-which: ist an. offshoot of . 


the Mundas. The Singhbhum distfict is-one of the most densely: forested areas in’: 
the country. ‘The sal: tree of Singhbhum forest-is world renowned, This area | is 
‘locally known as kolhan. The.chief of the Ho village is called ‘Murda’; i.several : 
villages constitute a ‘ptr’ or 'Paraha’. The chiof of the Paraha is ‘called 'Manki’. 
Traditionally the Munda and the eae are the despa i of the , and * 
‘paraha’ respectively. 


In the 1830s the'local ruler.who belonged to ‘the ruling fail of tidbecaael, 
granted a number of Ho villages tothe, outsiders. “The Ho's were already agitated: 
because of British interference and the ‘outsiders’ who had- penetrated : in’ their .- 
areas in search of business and. livelihood. The granting of Ho. villages: to. ‘the. 
non-tribals by the local ruler ignited the-already agitated mood ‘of the “tribals. “9 
Eventually they bumt several villages and killed several, non-tribals.too. - aaron 
Captain T. Wilkinson who happened to be the administrator brought oscaciie! : 
intoducting several enactments which are known as Wilkinson’ s Rule of 837%, 
Under this rule the ‘Mundas’ and ‘Mankies' were recognised and. granted 
enormous judicial, executive and revenue powers. Their traditional: political : 


system in terms of Manki Paraha was d, The:Britishers, ‘instead of. 
prvenlahe neblerywiirePiate pri 


truce established, 


“In the recent years, tking advantage of the ¥ 
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e aera 1885 . The. Santhal Revolt of 1855 was ‘the result of 
— ot encroachment by the non-tribals viz., the money-lenders, contractors 
and businessmen in the Santhal area, During the mid 19th century the local 
; zamindars, in order to boost the land production, brought a number'of non-tribals 
‘in the Santhal area, The result was jthat the santhals got themselves alienated 
_. from their land and fell in debt to Money-lenders. Even the Courts could not 


. . . 3 . 
provide relief to them. The simple, illiterate and poor ‘santhals easily became 
victims of ae government officials and tioney-lenders, 


as Ultimately in July 885 four santhals namely Siddhu, Kanhu, Chand and Bhairav 
es Tose in rebellion against the Dikus i.c,,<he outsiders. A British force under Major 
F.W. Burrough was sent.to suppress the movement. After repeated failure Major 
Burrough finally succeeded in subduing the Santhals, . 


British Government, hawever, realised the magnitude of exploitation of Santhals 
by the zamindars and money-lenders and Regulation XXXVII was introduced in 
_ 1855 which made Danin-i-koh area of santhal exempted. from the general, laws. 

A Police Rule,.1856 was also introduced in the area according to which a santhal 
‘ could file his complaints even verbally, without writing a petition. 

Birsa Movement 1895 - In the backdrop of already persisting discontent among 

the tribals of Chhotanagpur owing to exploitation by the local rulers, zamindars, 
‘money-lenders and Dikiis (i.e. outsiders) at. the fag’end of the ‘19th century, the 
‘role of Christian Missionarics added ‘fuel to the fire which converted into a 

violent movement led by Birsa Munda-a young tribal from Maranghata village 
of Arki Block-of Khuti sub-division in Ranchi district: The legendary tribial 

leader Birsa is: better’known as Birsa Bhagwan, Birsa*’ Bhagwan has become a 
cult in Chhotanagpur today and ‘is a symbol of liberation and fight against 

injustice. In the Jharkhand arca.any movement today launched for the demand of 
a Separate state of Jharkhand begins with garlanding the statue of legendary hero 

and the son of the soi! Birsa Bhagwan. ee 

‘Birsa Munda was baptized in his.carly childhood, but later on he was converted 
to Hinduism. He was supposed to posess somé spiritual power. When he rose 
against the exploiters and the missionaries, the tribals followedhim blindly and 
took up drms,.He was arrested by the British army and imprispned in Ranchi Jail 
‘where he died of cholera in 1900-A.D. However, it is believed that he was 
ed by the British authoritics. ‘ 

: Jirsa's Ueath, the Britishers were forced to pay altention to the existing 
n and resultant tribal problems. The outcome of it was the 
Tenancy Act of 1908 which was passed to provide protection of 
ir land, their culture and tradition etc, 

> $6) « The Khond Rising of Orissa. in the first half of the 
another typical twibal uprising during the British period. 
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“ Bishnupur Block of present Gimla district also deserve mention. 
Bhagats were influenced by the|Satyagraha and Non-co-operation 


«such movements, during the Bfitish 
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Although the causes. of this uprising are similar to the other such uprisings, put 
the: immediate cause was that off human sacrifice-a superstitious belief that the 
human. sacrifice increases the yi¢ld of the crops as‘also reduces the chances of 
draughts and famine and calamitips. It is to be noted that the Khond in Orissa are 


——nostty-found in the Kalahandi digtrict which is even today a draught prone area. 


It is surprising that this practice Was also supported by the sardars of Ghumsar, 
Chinakimedi and the zamindars of Midnapur (West- Bengal) and Bastar (M.P.). 

The leader of this movement wag Chakra Bisoi. eee 

The British authorities resorted to repressive measures. and finally defeated this 
superstitious (ask. They created the ‘Maria Agency’. Captain M.C. Macpherson 

was made first such agent.in 1845. GE. Russel was made Special Commissioner 

of Ghumsar who when failed to pursuade the khond to give up this practice and 
declared war against the. Khond,|In 1855 the government realised the problems 

of the Khond so the whole area came under the direct rule of central government 

and hence schools, hospitals andjother welfare works were started. : 


Bhuiyan‘and Juang Rising in Keonjhar (1867-68-1891-93) - During the mid 
19th century, yet another tribal Ypsurge took place in.Orissa, predominantly led 
by. the Bhuiyans and the Juangs| These tribal groups are scattered in Keonjhar, 
Mayurbhanj, Gangpur, Bamra, Kalahandi, Dhenkanal etc. These tribal groups 
were always loyal to the Raja of/Keonjhar. 

The trouble started after the death of Raja Gadadhar in 1861. In the dispute of 
succession the ‘Britishers interfefed and instituted their protege on the thrown, 


This: was resented by the tribals, The presence of Bhuiyan Sardars was 
“considered essential at the cofontion of the king of Keonjhar, The widow of the 


deceased king Rani Vishnu Priya instingated Bhuiyan Sardars to fight against the 
British. It was suppressed by the) British. This revolt was led by Ratna Nayak, 


The second revolt, led by Dharapidhar Nayak paralysed the state administration 
completely and forced the Raja to take refuge in Cuttack, In 1891-93 the — 


Britishers: paid attention to the} cause of the tribals, a number of laws were 
enacted to ensure the welfare of|the tribals in that area.° a “s 
In addition to the above movem@nts a number of other tribal upsurges: : 
tribals revolted against exploitation by zaMindars in the years 1803, 1 
and 1880. In this instance the: Tana Bhagat Movement led by Jatra 


in many other parts of the countty. For example, in Andhra Pradesh a numt 


Mahatma Gandhi. ‘ 
Tribal Movements of the North: 
‘deserve special mention owing (puts altogeth 


nts in the North-East was m hinly because of racial faétors, 
poses @ great problem to the country. The main movements that 
taken place in this regions are the Naga Movement, the Mizo 
Khasi solidarity Movement, the B Bodo-land Movement, the tribal 


was Jadonong. It was initially targeted aokeet the spread of 

rity. Jadonang proposed a new religion against Christianity which was 

wn RS “Heraka”. In the beginning it appqared to be a reformative and 

revivalistic movement. However, it later turned] to establish "Naga Raj". After 

f death of Jadonang the movement was led by Rani Gaidinliu, who was later 

i sentenced to life imprisionment by the Bridsherg only to be released after Indias 
independence in 1947, 


The above mentioned tribal movements were alll during the British period. After 
a independence i it first-appeared that the troubles in the tribal areas had been over, 


In the new constitution of the Republic of India, a number df protective and 

| promotive measures were adopted. It was bpticved that the constitutional 

_ privileges and safeguards would sufficiently protect the tribals from exploitation, 

Jand-: alienation, indebtedness etc. and educa ional and economic measures 

would soon help them join the mainstream of national life. But within a decade 
i the repurcussions from different tribal areas beg to surface. 


First of all, large scale of influx of Banglades s, and other non-tribal groups- 
¥ ‘India-took place in the North-East, causing demographic imbalance. In 


| provided the privilege of adult-franchise. Thus, the number of votes. 
Pp nt, politically andotherwise, Th¢ result‘ was that the tribals again 
Movements against U the. outsiders, often violently. The situation today 
rth-Bast is alarming. Everyday liundteds of innocent people or the 
, are. killed i “Bodo Area of Agsam or Tripura or Manipur or 
Z h during: the last five decades pf. our independence:most of the. 
h’ as" the Nagi, the ‘-Mizo‘.and the likewise have been 
jons have been established: but 


dominantly inhabited ‘by: 25 
total mineral ‘resorces ‘of the 
and urbanization tookiplaftin 
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this area, It, obviously, resulted into large-scale influx of people from f 
The tribals who already recented the "Dikus" have or 


Mc out of ‘total population only thirteen. per cent are pies and hat t0, ‘ 
scattered in different districts. 


“In addition to that, the reyenué coed from the leiden tribal districts . 


are not adequately eligiied to ihe development of the peopic and: the ucva, 
Therefore, mounting, dissatisfaction can be found among the tribals there, Their 
grievances are vented | in the movement for a separate state of ‘Tharkhand”, ih 


' _ Similar to the Jharkhand ‘Movement, the demand of shaved state has tie 3 


coming from the tribal areas of Madhya Pradesh (Chhatisgarh gy: and : 
Maharshtra (Vidarbh Mivoment): 2 


e 


Sa - + Chapter 14, 
ROLE OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN TRIBAL AND 
. RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


I rival Or cural development is though not an exclusive task of anthropologists 
_ alone; as any ‘developmental Work! should be done through multidisciplinary, 
approach nevertheless, anthropology can play a greater role in this context is also 
equally true. Of all the social sciences anthropology has the distinction of having 
fieldwork tradition, Regorous (raining in the field enables an anthroplogist to be 
more cd with the tribal and curt) enviornmoca than others. Whereas other 

rv interview, questionnair, 
" schedule se. an anthropologist collects his data maximum through participant 
observation method i.e, by living among the natives for a long span. tiines. 
‘Eminent British social anthropologist! Brownislow Kasper Mallinowski 
suggested that an anthropologist should empathize with the native peopte. Today 
the exponents of new elhnography go on even to the extent (9 suggest ‘thal an. 
anthropologist ‘should center into the head of the native, Thus an anthropologist 
does certainly have more experience of tribal of rural life then any other social 
scientist, and therefore, he is in a better position not only to understand tribal or 
rural problems but alsa to suggest solution of them. 


A look into the applied aspect of anthropology suggests that anthropologists 
_ have. always helped the administration in solving the tribal problems. As early in 
1936 E, E. Evans Pritchard was sent from Oxford by the British government to 
_ study the problems of the Nuer w Nilotic people of Sudan in Africa. Evans 
- Pritchard not only appropriately studied the problems of the people bul also 
sggested the government how it could consolidate its colonial rule without facing 
any resistance from the native people. After the experience of Evans Pritchards’ 
study the British government made it.mandatory for. its officers to undergo a 
course of training | in socia-ovlurat-anthropology_bel before his posting in a tribal 
“grea. During the pre Independence era an Indian Civil Service (ICS) officer 


Before his pies in a oe: area also received training ip anthropology in 


a new movement began under the 


‘the. iad world war in. America 
viz. Action 


of Prof. Sol Tax. Prof, Tax introduced & ncw term 
gy: ‘Whereas the role of applied anthropology was mercly that of “‘an 
n anthropology 1 the, entire — and administration powers 
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were. granted - ‘to anthroplogist for tribal and rural deweloyiding Very t 
results were procured in U.S|A under. Action Anthroplogy Programme, 
number of Red Indian Communities lived at a miserable conditions while some 
of them ‘were at the urge of extinctions. Prof. Sol Tax helped the “American 
Government ‘by i and Action Anthropological Rescarches. . itt ae 


Having been pes by the wark of Sol Tax ‘a number of Indian anthroplogist 
vegan action anthropological researches in India. Notable among them are Prof. 
L.P. Vidyarthi and Prof. P.K.) Bhowmik. Prof. Vidyarthi introduced action 
fonihropology research programme among the Birhor a non a nomadic tribes of South : 
A sinar and Prof, Bhowmick.u dertook the developmental works among the — 
Lodhas an Ex: -Crimi ignapur district of West /est Bengal... Bs ss 


Vidyarthi, in. his book “anes d Anthroplogy. in India”? suggested ‘that an 
anthroplogist was not mercly a ‘$ocial doctor’ who diagnosed the evils of society 
but also a ‘social engincer' ibe could successfully reconstruct healthy society. 


The above assertion of Prof. Vidyarthi is based ‘upon two exclusive 
characteristics of the science of man. First of all an anthropologist studies a 
social phenomena with ‘scientific objectivity’ and secondly an anthropologist 
while studying a society maintains ‘cultural relativism.” 


By: some scholars such as A}R. Redcliffe Brwon social anthropology is 
considered as a natural -sciencf. Therefore such anthropologist have: given 
immense emphasis on scientifi objectivity. They: consider that as a. natural: 
scientistestudies a natural phénomnena without influencing the courte of events, 
likewise an anthropologist ‘alsq should study a social phenomena without 
ilfluencing it. Thus an objective study of a social phenomena can only furnish an 
objective view of the probldms faced by any society, Therefore, an — 
anthropologists has an additionall edge over other social scientists in identifying s 
the problems of a society as welll as suggesting sulutions to them. It has. already is 
been mentioned that fieldwotk -is also an exclusive characteristic "Oh 
anthropology. When anthropology was still in its nascent fonn in America Franz 
Boas introduced the concept of chiltural relativism. Today cultural relativism, has 
become. the ethics or the very code of conduct of. an anthropologist. Boas rgued, 
that’ while in fieldwork an ahthropologist must forget: his “own. . 
background. He must, in no casc| make his own cultural standard a 
judge the values of other's culture. Cultural relativism appears to 
task than being done. The 19th century evolutionists, it is al 
not maintain cultural relativism hence became vidios of ithe 


The. idea of cultural relativis 
Malinowski suggested, that an-an ropologist mu 
the natives thought. And the Ne Rance 


tried to enter into the head of t 
e.. 


} Pompe petepective. 

ee ‘of their main interest in academic ad fundamental researches, the 
igsts are today in great demand. The cpntribution of anthropologists i is 
frankly acknowledged by the World Bank. [The Annual Report of the World 
: for 1977 explicitly admits that “Greater junderstanding is neéded ‘of the 


 Searlett fina in his article “The Ideal Marriage between the Economists 

_ Macro- approach and Social ‘Anthropologist Micro approach to Development 

(1975 : 100) observed that studies by anthropolpgists offer a sounder basis than 

_ do many of the unreliable macro economic surveys in the developing countries. 

He further. added that the macro-approach of| the economists and the micro 
approach of the pyrappiogists must combige if planning has to be more 
realistc. ee ve 


- While discussing the role of anthropology in tribal and ‘ak development, Glynn 
| Cochrane in his article “What We Can Do For Bach Other : An | ait 


s. What special attributes does anthropology have? What would be the 
f -an anthropological dimension in Hevelopment work?. My own 
) Suggests some obivious strenghts. First, anthropological: method. of 
collection are capable of producing uniqhe information of high quality; 
ne anthropologist . have ‘an interest in Human motivation which is of 
I value i in making calculations about] development policies ang: their 


mine the ethical and-moral basis for change against the needs 
wants those changes are supposed to serve. 


“book, “Anthropology add Development in. Traditional 
sively dealt with the role of anthropology in poverty 
- anthropology _ and qublic . administration, role of 
-agtipulture, controlling pppulation 


to practical uses. In his preface 
‘ na eroeeranelene 
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¢ “Anthropology and Challangds a Development" David G. | 
| (1980) has listed four apg characteristics of anthropology 


and Cultural constraints affecting th the rhral ao ve bo BM a “better 


, anthropolgists have a humanistic orientation which usually 


ee eee rogemnes. of. 


that development task will require much greater involvement of snhropologas 
in the development process in all its stages than is presently the case. Unless. 
anthropologist who happen to be most knowledgeble about thé poor are closely - 
asSociated with decision making regarding their future, the development plan 
will continue to ‘by ‘gate (hem, dit no demonstable change in traditional — 
societies." - ¥ < 5 


“ Mer eey . e 


: Chapter 15, 
REGIONALISM, COMMUNALISM AND 


“4 > ETHNO-POLITICAL MOVEMENT AND THE 
<__ROLE'OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


a: *. 


Before’ we lactis the contributions of anthropology to the jibbestatiding of the 
~ above maladics of Indian Society, it is:desirable to discuss the characteristics of 
“ commupalism, pronaigen. and ethnopolitical movements in India. 


‘Communalism’ - The expression © ‘communalism' has two shades of 
meaning-one, -innocyous (harmless) and other Sinister (harmful). A society 
_ characterised by commune denotes to’a system of organisation in which: its 
members believe in and Practice commynal living. 


“ Unfortunately if India, communatism has acquired a perverted connotation and 

means. the evil, practice of exploiting religion or caste by the members of a 
* community or caste to get an unfair political advantage, undue material gain, 
patronage or favourable treatment in matters of ‘selection or appointment or 
* promotion to officers or posts under the’ government as against legitimate, rights, 
interests: and aspirations’ of the rival community ar castes. This brand of 
_-commaunalism is vicious to nationalism, deleterious to ‘democracy, dangerous to 
thei integrity of the country, inimical to peace and progress and mpi to the 

Sak tomes malate. 


examine the sa abana in India in histérical perspective we find thal 
of its ‘Giversity there has been always an underlying unity in India. During. 
Medieval period Sufism and Bhakti Movements brought the Hindus and, 
lims close to.a certain extent and expanded areas of religious and culfural 
Thiére arg a nuriiber of examples that the muslimyscholars studied and 
Hindus Scriptures, thoughts, astronomy and: mathematics in Arabic, 
) and Urdu fanguages, Mention can be made. of Albaruni: s “Kitab-ul- 


c bay Hindu works into Perdlan. a sae and: wrote 
ma-ul-Bahray cfmenting of two smh oceans: i.e,, 


. 
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inhabitants of a particular region pfovide special privileges to the members | f 


history, common interests and a common consciousness ‘of. ‘rights a 


: Vidarbha, Bodo Land and Nagalar 


The: ecamhisteel disharmony started ‘taking ugly shape during i: ritish. per 
The Britishers: framed legislative,| exccutive and administrative set-up to 


. their vested interests by: adopting {the policy of ‘Divide and Rule’. This D0 : ye 
-ultimately, resulted into the partitign of the Indian sub-continent into pore jai 


viz., India:and ‘Pakistan. : 


The sub-continent was divided in the name of religion. Although India adopted a 
secular and ‘democratic national policy and. constitution, but ever since. ks : 
inceptions, Pakistan has been fermenting communalism and inciting communal 4 
forces in India from accross.the border, The communal. frenzy reached its niger, 
in independent India after the demolition -of the disputed “Babri Mosque" at 
Ayodhya on 6th December, 1992] The entire country, during this period, was 
reeling under communal frenzy and in more than forty cities curfew had been 
clamped from dawn to dusk. 


The exodus of Kashmiri Pundits fom Jammu & Kashmir ic Valley j is yet ania 
ugly instance of communalism in India. The communalism in the country is nat 
to be found between the Hindus and Muslims alone but it prevails even- among 
the Hindus and Christians. In some parts of Madhya Pradesh, tension can be 
found between the two communiti . 


In addition to religion, linguistic and racial communalism is also prevalent in 
different geo-climatic regions of tht country. For example, in different states of 
India such as Bengal, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh and Kashmir, violent» 
rescniment, often, take place against the imposition of Hindi language. In the — 
North East racial conflicts pelmens he different rival tribal groups have become 


Ahe order of the life. - 


Regionalism : 


Regionalisrn can be described as the cae ii wiih in 


their own region as against those jcoming from other regions. It is, infact, a 
parochial tendency which mars the ery cause of national integration. ~ 


‘Regionalism also implies loyalty, attachment and devotion of people to 
region because of a common tangt age and literature, common 


Regionalism has been manifest not nly-in the predominant t 
in those areas which are’ cultural simhilar. As far ed? regi 


In the predominantly non-tribal . = 
Uttarakhand . and. Purvanchal. Move 
Gorakhaland i in West Bengal and 
Khalistan is angered as ase 


1 and success of the regional political parties at the hustings 
states is also a manifestation of regionalism in India. For 


. ‘Tamil Nadu, Gorakha National Liberation Fen (GNLF) in 
. Teigu Desham in Andhra Pradesh, Shiv Sena in Maharashtra etc, are 
glaring examples of the development of regional politics in India, 


CAL MOVEMENTS 


When ae. Of Several groups of people on the basis of identical raciz! and 
‘Characteristics unite and fight for \their ‘rights' and ‘identity’ under a 


political banner i is calied an Ethno-Political Movement. Today, Ethno-political 
“Movements, which has become a global bhenomena have: been continuously 
_ threatening the national integration of our cbuntry too. 


| collapse of the carstwhile U.S.S.R.| was the result of Ethno-political 
Movements. Such movements have. takdn utmost-ugly shape. in different 

‘countries of the continent of Africa. The killing in Karachi, Beruit and even 
-Treland, as also in different other parts of the globe are but the results of such 
- ethno- political movements. 


ts has been observed that wherever demdg graphic imbalance takes place, the 
= and some times the minority gro pS unite to protect their interests. It 


it different places in this volume. Nevertheless, the demand.of the state of 
fate ficet eiooted out by Jaipal Singh Munda during the 1930s.‘Due to 

oa Nehru's. influence on him, this movement diffused ‘soon after 
2. The Tharkhand Party organisqd by Jaipal Singh Munda split jnto 
In the 1970s it was once ag in pevived under the eee: of 


1 d of sparate-s -state of Jhark and: is not merely dentine’ to the 
tribal districts of, Chhotariagp fF and: Santhal. Pargana ‘(as initially 
pa ‘Singh Munda), but it comprises ‘altogether 28 districts of 

ited yt the tribals. Thesmain cibes that live 
a, the:Oraén, ‘the Ho; ‘the ‘Kharia, 


f. 


0 ete, besides, a aigates of ste: 
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that the enormous potential of natural and mineral resources and outburst of 

industrialization:attracted large ‘number of people not only from the different 
parts of the State but country as well. As @ result nov only. the tribal life and 

culture is ai the brink of identity crisis but also unprecedented demographic 

imblance has occured there. According’to an estimate in the proposed Jharkhand 

area 1oday 87 per cent of the total population is non-tribal and merely 13 per cent- 

constitute the tribal population. Such an ethinic ratio is bound to backiire. 


In the recent years Bihar government has’ constituted ‘Tharkhand | Area 
Autonomoés Gouncil’ AAC), nowever, the people, in general, are noj-satisfied 
with the functioning of J.A.A.C, and the demand.of separate state of Jharkhand i is 
again.being raised. 3 per eae oe 


ETHNIC MOVEMENTS IN ASSAM : 2 _ 


The United Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA) is demanding a ‘separate: state 
under Article 244 (A) of the Indian constitution, The movement which has often 
turned violent and disruptive has paralysed the law and.order situation in Assam. 
Besides ULFA, the tribals of Assam's Brahmaputra valley have been demanding ° 
a separate state of Bodoland, The agitation for the Bodgland i is being Jed-by. the: 
‘All Bodo Students’ Union’ (ABSU) which earlier fought 9 spice battle of 
attrition with the Assam Gan Parishad, 


The agitators of ABSU have ‘many times resorted to ‘killings: dirajal toad 


* communication, destroyed rail bridges often resulting into isolatton of Assam 


and other areas of the North- East from the; rest’ of the country. 


There is growing apprehension that the influx. of outsiders: porticuiarly ‘from ; 
Bangladesh’ and other adjoining areas would soon outnumber: ithe: local. 
population. ‘However, economic backwardness i is me the cause of growing, .etting. 
political re in Assam, Maik 3 


Gofakhaland Movement — The demand of Gorakhaland -has been 1 mised by the - 
mangoloid population .of the three -districts- ‘of West: = viz... ‘Reteetes 
Kurseong and Kalimpong. The activists are Gorakhas. , 


Till recently this Himalayan region was quite peaceful and icsaed mee 
and thousands of tourists from different parts of the country and world:as well. 
However, during-the 1980s, -the Gorakhas, having Mongolian physical features 
realised that gradually they were being outnumbered. by the outsiders. Not only 
this but alll the key posts, in these Himalayan districts, were occupied by 
Bengalis. They also felt that overwhelming influence of Bengali culture 
land. At this Juncture Subhash Gheesing: united the people and led a 
“movement for separate Gorakhaland, The movement was fed under‘ 
-Gorakha: National Liberation. Fréot, Darjeeling, became 


Indian, Anthropology 


Pewrer.: after negotiations with the West Bengal Government -an 
Bilt Council was constituted with Subhash Ghessing its chairman; 


te: of Punjab has been in trouble for over one and half decade. Thousands of 
‘innocent people - ‘have been killed; Operation Blue Star was conducted at the 
Golden Temple at Asmitsar; the hotiestshrine of the Sikhs. In its aftermath Mrs. 
‘ Indira Gandhi,.the then Prime Minister of India, was,assassinated in 1984. Even 
today: the Khalistan Movement is a cause of troubiyjiv wie Republic of India and 
flaw. and order. problem in ‘the state of Punjab. 


Ti the above paragraplis some of the burning cthno-political movements that the 
country ‘has been facing have been discussed. There are many such movements 
going on in different parts of the country. For cxample, Tripura National Front, 

~ Bengali, National, Volunteer ,Parly (BNVP) as well as different Naga 
“Organisations have: been agitating for their rights and privileges either in the 
flame ‘of race and Janguage orcylture, | » 


Role of Anthropology - The science of anthropology ‘has certain Specie 
- characteristics. Tt studies man in totality; it studies a social phénomena with 
“scientific objectivity; it studies with the help of participant observation method; 
and, it studies a social or cultural phenomena specifically with the view point of 


‘cultural relativism’. As a result an anthropological study is always free from 


bias and there is. no. place of cthnocentrecism in it. Cultural relativism, which has 


»* become an éthical code of conduct of an anthrapologist enables him to study a . 


culture without making his own cultural standards as yardsticks to measure the 
‘values of other's. culture. Participant observation also enables him .to 
_ empathesixe with the local culture and sentiments of the people. Therefore, an 
thropologist is\always ina better position than any other social scientist to 
the problems of society and culture and suggest answer to them, 
is Context, + Margaret Mead's and L.P. -Vidyarthi's opinions are very 
t “They clainied that an anthropoligist could be a good ‘social doctor’ as 
‘social engineer’. The Applied and Action te Be are very much 


shi the Jharkhand, the oa the 
we will” discover that 4 


‘ istan Movement ~The movement for a Separate: State of Khalistan is 
, example: of ethno-political movement: Because: of. this-movement the: 
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the planners and executors of|the plans must ensure that in no case 
demographic imbalance and echnomic disparity take place in any part of c 

country, which would otherwise|always backfire in terms of violent ont were 
and agitations. It-is a. sorry, state of: affairs that our political leaders have never 2 
envisaged such mounting sof the country in a positive manner.© 


In case af the North-East large-spals exodus of Bangladeshics sutniumntetast : 
Indian citizens. But for the ‘Vpte Banks’ none of the political parties paid 
atiertian to it and the problem] of ‘identity crisis’ surfaced before the local: 

beople. The same has happened| in Jharkhand and other parts of the country. 
Thus, a team of trained- anthropologists with multGisciplinary approach: is 

required to study the problems ofjcommunalism, regionalism and ethno- political — 
movements and ‘Ene appropriate solutions to them, 
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. Bentho Oriya (Kotia) Andhra Pradesh. Ae 
20, Bhagalia(Bhil) . . . Gujrat, Karnataka, Mahara, Rajasthan, 
2). Bhaina ; . . . . . .Madhya Pradesh, Maharashifa, - 
22. Bhar(Gond) . . . . Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. 


23. Bharia (Bharia Bhumia) Madhya Pradesh. 
24, Bharia (Bhumia)  . . Madhya Pradesh, Maharasthra. -* 


25. Bharwad! © . . . , Gujrat, thy 
26. Bratola (Gord) . . .  Maanya Pradesh, Maharastra. 
27. Bhattra . . . .°. + Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, | 
28. Bhil. . ... . +. Andhra Pradesh, Gujrat, Karnataka, - 
: : : Pradesh, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Tripura. 
29. Bhil Garasia(Bhil) . . Gujrat, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, _ 
30. Bhil Mine . . . «Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan. she end, 
3}, Bhilala(Bhil) . . . . Gujrat, Karnataka, eres Pree Maar 
_@ And. .... Manipur. ; | Rajasthan, “¢ 
9 Ando... .. . Andhra Pradejh, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashira. >. Bhimma(Gond) . . Madhya Pradesh, seaiiielidan: : | @ 
10, “Andamancse . . . . Andaman & Nicobar Islands 33. Bhine Koya (Koya) . . Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Maharashtra, paper 
1 Angami_ , Ee: Manipur. , : 34. Bhoi(Khasi) . . . . Assam, Meghalaya, Mizoram. "~~ 
: 12, Apateni . .. | Atunachal Pratlesh. 35. Bhot. . . . .. . ‘Himachal Pradesh, ae 3 
43, Arakh . sl, Madhya Pradqsh, Maharastra, 36. Bhoia . , . . . . Uttar Pradesh. ; silty 4 
od Arandan . 4 » + Kerala, Tamilgadu, 37. Bhotada . . . ..... Orissa: Kee 
een 4) + «+» Modhye Pradeph, Maharnsbara : 38. Bhuminhar Bhumia . . - Madhya Pradesh. Maharastigh.” : 
16, Asus (Gond) Bihar, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh. Maharashtra. (Bharia Bhumia) ot 
ice B 39, Bhuiya . , . .*. . Orissa, 
‘ Bihar, Madhyp Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa and ” 40. Bhumij,. . . Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal. 


41. Bhuta(Gond) ... . Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. 


” West Bengal, 
peed 42. Bhumia. .). . . . Madhya Pradesh. ars 
. . Andaman & Nicobar Istands.- (Bharia Bhumia) ; 
43. Bhuhia. .'. . . . Orlssa, ee at 
eatin 44, Bhunjia . . , . . . ‘Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, 


45. Bhutia . . » ws 
46. Bhuyan(Bhuiya) . . : 
Cae Re eee 
48. Biate (Kuki). 2. | 

49. Beine(Kuki) . . . 2 A 


Bihar, West Bengal. _ 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. - 
.Madhya Pradesh, 
A-&N Islands: 
- Himachal Pradesh, 
A&N Islands, ~  , 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Mcghya Pradesh, Maharashira.. 


61. Bodh (Bhoi). 

> Bojigiyad (Andamanese) 
63. Bondeya (Korku) . 

$4. _ Bondhi. etal 


65, Bondo Poraja.s. . Orissa, . 
- 66." - Bopchi. (Korku) Madhya Pradesh, Maharashra, 
OS Ss Assam . : 
68, Barodia (Vitola) . Gujrat, Maharashtra. 
_ 69. Borokachari (Boro) . .° ‘Assam. 
2 70, 'Buksa Uttar Pradesh, 


71. Bada Maria (Gond) 
ip 72. Badimaria KGond) 
. 73. Bagata - ; 


Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh, Orissa. . 
$ ; 74, Bahélia (Pardhi) Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
sae Bahellia(Pardhi) . Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. 

t : Ls ; J . Aue 7 C 
, 1. Chaimat. 2. . | | Tripura, 
q 2 Chakma , EE Assam, Meghalaya, Mizoram, ‘Telpura, West Bengal, 
Age Changsan (Kuki) Be Assam, Meghalaya, Mizorain: 
ie Charan. . » Gujrat. 
Boat Ds * Chari (Andamanese) . ‘A & N Islands, 
7 6. . Charlar (Andamanese) A &N Islands, 

. 7. Chatri (Kawar) Madhya, Pradesh, Maharashtra. : 
8 Chaudhri Maa ro.) << OM rab 

“9. Chenchu cone Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Orissa, 
~ 10. . Chenchwar (Chenchu) Andhra Pradesh. Karnataka, 


. eile Chero. . ; Bihar, West Bengal. 
12 Chervia (Kawar) Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
a3. “Chhalys (Kuki) — Tripura. . 
Bihar, West Bengal. . i 
Manipur. = — ~ : 
Madhys Pradesh, Maharashtra: 


_ Guicat, Karmataka, Maharashtra. * . 
~ Maharashtra, Kamataka, Rajasthan, Gujrat, 


~ nip eee Deine 
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" Dafla 


. Dasaya Konds beats: 


Dhotada (Bhottada) 
. Dhulia (Gond) 


Dal bcs ae 
Damaria (Damor), 
Damor - 

Dandami Maria ‘onl 
Darni (Gond) 


Deori 

Desua Bhumij . I 

Dhangad (Oraon)”. Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. A 
Dhanka (Oraon) | Gujrat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharasthea, | 

Dhanwar Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh. 
‘Dhawa . . . . . dt Orissa, 

Dhoha (Gond) . _ Madhya Pradesh, Maharasthea. 

Dhodia . . . . . .| Gujrat, Maharashtra, Dadra & Nagar 

” Daman & Diu. 

Dholi Bhil {Bhi)-. Gujrat, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Rajan, * 
“Dhor (koli)’ - Maharashtra, 

Dhora . . -| Andhra Pradesh. 


Dhor Katkani (Kathodi) 5 
Dhor Kathodi (Kathodi) 


Dhuru {Gond) . 
Dhurwa (Gond)° 
Didayi 

Dimasa . 4 
Dongar Koli (Keli) 
Dongria Konds (Kondhs) 
Dopthapa * ae 
Dorla(Gond) . . = 
Doungel (Kuki) 
Dobla ,.°. 


Dole * 6a 2 
* Dukpa (Bhutia) as 
~ Dungri Bhil (Bhil) ” 
Dungri Garasia (Bhil) _ 


Indian nS 


Tripura. 


G 
Madhya Pradesh, Ori§sa, 
* Andhra Pradesh. 
Madhya Pradesh. 
Himachat Pradesh. , 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. ‘ake 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. A. 
Arunachal Pradesh. 
Assam, Meghalaya, Kizoram. 
Gujrat, Karnataka, Maharashtra 
Gujrat, Karnataka, Mhharashtra. 
Orissa. 
Assam, Meghalaya, 
Rajasthan. 
Assam,Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, West Bengal. 
Tripura. 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. 
Gujrat, Kamataka, Mpharashtra. 
“Orissa... ..: 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujrat, Kernatka, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, West Bengal. 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. 
. . Orissa. 
, Bihar, West Bengal. 
Andhra Pradesh. ; 
Andhra Pradesh. Barat ’ 
-Kamataka, .~ : 
. 4... Assam, Meghalaya, 
ie 
. West Bengal. 


q 


anipur, Mizoram, 


izoram. 


izoram. 
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Hanneng (Kuki) 
Haokip (Kuki) 
Haolai (Kuki) . 
Hasalary’ 

Haupit-(Kuki) . 
Hengna . 

Hili Mana (Gond) 


Hill Pulaya 6g. 


Hil Raddis 

Hmar 

Hon, #3 

Hojai 
Holva(Kotia) 
Hongsungh (Kuki) 
Hrangkhwa (Kuki) 


Jrulan (rutar) 
trular 
Iruliga 


Es Ee Eee 
Jaintia (Khasi) . ” 
Jamatia 

Sangtei 
Jarawas 

Jatapu | 
Jatapus 

Jaunsari . 

Jenu Kuruba 
Jongbe (Kuki) . 
Juang 

Juwai 


+ + Andhra Pradesh, 


Kerala, i 
Andhra Pradesh. 
. 7 Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram. 
Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal. . : 

+ Assam, 

Andhra Pradesh, Orissa. 

- Assam,Meghalaya, Mizoram. 
Assam, Meghalaya, Mizoram. 


T ; ; , bi 
’ Kerala, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Tamilnadu, 
Karnataka, * rae 


he 
* Himachal Pradesh. 
Assam, Meghalaya, Mizoram, 
. + Tripura. 
Tripura, .. _ 
A&N Islands; 
’ Orissa. 


Uttar Pradesh, 

Karnataka. 

Assam, vee Mizoram, 
:, Orissa, 

_A&N Islands, * 


4 Kanwar (Kawar) . 
(Kaniyan): 


“Kathodi 


. 


Kattunayakan . 
Kaur (Munda) . 
Kaur (Kawar) . 
Kawar. . 

* Kede (Andanianese) . 
..Khairwar- 
Khampa (Jad) . 
Khampti 

once (Kuki) 


2. 
25, 
26.- 

27. 

28., 
29. 

30. 


20. Kapadia Nayka (Naikda) 
21. . Kapu Savaras (Savaras) 


KaThakar (Thakur). 
Ka Thakur (Thakur) . 


Katkari (Kathodi) 


“Tripura. eA 
ad Pah Mab 
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Himachal Pradesh. 


“Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. , 


Orissa, 

Orissa, 

Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. 

Kerala, Tamilnadu. 

Karnataka, Tamilnadu, 

Kerala, Tamilnadu... 

Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra... | 
.Karnataka, Tamilnadu. heel a 


_ Gujarat, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Rajasthan. 


Andhra-Pradesh. . : | 
Madhya Pradesh. _ iste 

Bihar, West Bengal. | ; 
Maharashtra. 

Maharashtra, 

Gujarat, 'Kamataka, Maharashtra," Dadra & Nagar 
Haveli, Rajasthan, 

Gujrat, Karnataka, Maharashtra, Rajadthan. 

Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Tamilnadu. 
Tripura. ‘ 


| . 


-- Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa! 
~ Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Oris 
“AGN. Islands, | : 


Madhya Pradesh; 9 ~" “> | 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtea; 


’ Himachal Pradesh.” 


Arunachal Pradesh, 


~ Tripura. 


Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa, 
_(Lodha) West Bengal. 


Ao Orissa, =: 


West Bengal. j 

Assim, Meghalaya, Mizoram. 

Tripura, ' 

Madhys Pradesh, Mahrashisa. 

Assam, Meghalaya, Mizoram. 

Assam, Meghalaya, Mizoram. | ¥ 
Assam, Meghalaya, Mizoram. ao 


te 


‘West Benga ard 
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51. Kholhou (Kuki) 
$2. Khond 
53. Khothalong (Kuki) ssam, Meghalaya, Mizoram, 
54, Khowa Arunachal Pradesh. 
55. Khutto Savaras (Savard ndhra Pradesh. 


siam, Meghalaya, Mizorais, 


56. Kipgen (Kuki) 
57. Kinnara (Kanaura) imachal Pradesh. 
58. Kisaa . . Sah ce Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal. 
59. Kochu Velan Kerala, Tamilnadu; 
60. Kodaku (Korwa) . adhya Pradesh. — 
61, Kodhu (Kondhs) . Andhra Pradesh, 
62. Kodi (Kondhs) Andhra Pradesh. 
63. Koilabhuta (Gond) adhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. 
64. Koilabhuti (Gond) adhya Pradesh, Maharashtra__ 
65. Koirao : anipur. 
66. Koireng . janipur. 
67. Koilar(Gond) . jadhya Pradesh, Maharashtra. 
68. Kokna Gjcat, Karnataka, Maharashir, Rajasthan 
° Nagar Haveli. 
69. Kokai . . . . . .  Gijrat, Kamataka, Maharashtra, Rajasthan. 
70. Kol Mbdhya Pradesh, Mahaeeteah tem , 
A.|é& N. Islands. 
71. Kol Loharas fe) ssa. 
(Kolah-Loharas) 
72. Kolah Loharas SSA: <8 a 
73. Kolam Fee Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
74. Kolcha (Kolidhor) . . Gujrat, Kamataka, Maharashtra, Ra 
75. Kolgha (Kolidhor) Gujrat, Kamataka, Maharashtra, 
76. Kolha 
77. Koli . . 
78. Koli Dhor 
79. Koli Mahadev . 
80. Koli Malhar 
81, Kom 


| Kond (Khond) 


- Indian A@owiteadfall form :- www.UPSCPDF.com 
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y.). 4 Andhra Pradesh, 
: Bihar, Orifsa, West Bengal eririiess) A.& NL: 14, Lingadhari gn ee ; Andhra Pradesh, 
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Tripura. 
Tripuri (Tripura) 
Tromopa 
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